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TO  THE 

Rev.  Theophilus  Lind  fey,  A.  M. 


DEAR  FRIEND, 

Wl  SH  ING,  as  I  do,  that  my  name  may  ever  be  con-  i 

ne&ed  as  clofely  with  yours  after  death,  as  we  have  been 
connedted  by  friendfhip  in  life,  it  is  with  peculiar  fatisfac- 
tion  that  I  dedicate  this  Work  (which  I  am  willing  to  hope 
Will  be  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  of  my  publications)  to  you. 

To  your  example  of  a  pure  love  of  truth,  and  of  the 
mod  fearlefs  integrity  in  averting  it,  evidenced  by  the  la- 
crifices  you  have  made  to  it,  I  owe  much  of  my  own  willies 
to  imbibe  the  fame  fpirit  ;  though  a  more  favourable  edu¬ 
cation,  and  fituation  in  life,  by  not  giving  me  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  didinguiihing  myfelf  as  yon  have  done,  has,  likewife, 
not  expofed  me  to  the  temptation  of  adding  otherwife  ;  and 
for  this  I-wilh  to  be  truly  thankful.  For  fmce  fo  very  few 
of  thofe  who  profefs  the  fame  fentiments  with  you,  have 
had  the  courage  to  adt  confidently  with  them,  no  perfon, 
whatever  he  may  imagine  he  might  have  been  equal  to,  can 
have  a  right  to  prefume,  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  fo 
fmall  a  number. 

No  perfon  can  fee  in  a  dronger  light  than  you  do  the 
mifchievous  confequences  of  the  corruptions  of  that  reli¬ 
gion  which  you  judly  prize,  as-the  mod  valuable  of  the 
gifts  of  God  toman  ;  and  therefore  I  flatter  myfelf,  it  will 
give  you  fome  pleafure  to  accompany  me  in  my  reiearches 
into  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  them,  as  this  will  tend  to 
give  all  the  friends  of  pure  chridianity  the  fulled  fatisfac- 
tion  that  they  reflect  no  difcredit  on  the  revelation  itfelf  \ 
fmce  it  will  be  feen  that  they  all  came  in  from  a  foreign  and 
hodile  quarter.  It  will  likewife  afford  a  pleaflng  prefage, 
that  our  religion  will,  in  due  time,  purge  itfelf  of  every 
thing  that  debafes  it,  and  that  for  the  prefent  prevents  its 
reception  by  thole  who  are  ignorant  of  its  nature,  whether 
living  in  chridian  countries,  or  among  Mahometans  and 
Heathens. 

The  grofs  darknefs  of  that  night  which  has  for  many 
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centuries  obfcured  our  holy  .religion,  we  may  clearly  fee, 
is  paft ;  the  morning  is  opening  upon  us  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  light  will  increafe,  and  extend  itfelf 
more  and  more,  unto  the  perfect  day.  Happy  are  they  who 
contribute  to  diiiiile  the  pure  light  of  this  ever la/ling gof pel* 
*1  he  time  is  corning  when  the  detection  of  one  error,  or 
prejudice,  relating  to  this  mod  important  fubjetf,  and  the 
iuccels  we  have  in  opening  and  enlarging  the  minds  of  men 
with  refpect  to  it,  will  be  confidered  as  far  more  honoura¬ 
ble  than  any  difcovery  we  can  make  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  or  our  .fuccefs  in  propagating  them. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  difmal  fcene  which  the  fhocking 
corruptions  of  chriftianity  exhibit,  we  may  well  exclaim 
with  the  prophet,  How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  how  is  the 
mojl  fine  gold  changed .  But  the  thorough  examination  of 
every  thing  relating  to  chriftianity,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  corrupt  llate  of  it,  and  which  nothing  elfe 
would  probably  have  led  to,  has  been  as  the  refiner's  fire 
with  refped  to  it  ;  and  when  it  fhali  have  flood  this  left,  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  the  truth  and  excellency  of  it  will 
never  more  be  called  in  quell; ion. 

This  corrupt  date  of  chr.ifiia.nity  has,  no  doubt,  been 
permitted  by  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  for  the 
belt  of  purposes,  and  it  is  the  fame  great  Being  who  is  alfo 
now,  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence,  employing  thefe 
means  to  purge  his  floor .  The  civil  powers  of  this  world, 
which  were  formerly  the  chief  fupports  of  the  antichriflian 
fy  (terns,  who  have  given  their  power  and  flrength  unto  the 
beafl  (Rev.  xvii.  13.)  now  begin  to  hate  her ,  and  are  ready 
to  make  her  de folate  and  naked ,  v.  16 .  To  anfwer  their  own 
political  purposes,  they  are  now  promoting  various  refor¬ 
mations  in  the  church  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  difficulties  in  which  many  of  the  European  nations 
are  now  involving  themfelves,  will  make  other  meafures  of 
reformation  highly  expedient  and  neceffary. 

Alfo,  while  the  attention  of  men  in  power  is  in gr oiled  by 
the  difficulties  that  more  immediately  prefs  upon  them,  the 
endeavours  of  the  friends  of  reformation  in  points  of  doc¬ 
trine  pals  with  lefs  notice,  and  operate  without  obftruction. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  good  that  refults  from  this  evil ,  and 
omit  no  opportunity  that  is  furnilhed  us,  voluntarily  to 
co-operate  with  the  gracious  intention  of  divine  providence  ; 
and  let  us  make  that  our  primary  objeft,  which  others  are 
<Joing  to  promote  their  own  fmifter  ends.  All  thofe  who 
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labour  in  the  difcovery  and  communication  of  truth,  if 
they  be  actuated  by  a  pure  love  of  it,  and  a  fenfe  of  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  may  confider  them- 
felves  as  workers  together  with  God ,  and  may  proceed  with 
confidence,  allured  that  their  labour  in  this  caufe  fha  'l  not  be 
in  vain,  whether  they  tliemfelves  lee  the  fruit  of  it  or  not. 

The  more  oppofition  we  meet  with  in  thefe  labours,  the 
more  honourable  it  will  be  to  us,  provided  we  meet  that 
oppofition  with  the  true  fpirit  of  chriftianity.  And  to 
aflid  us  in  this,  we  fhould  frequently  reflect  that  many  of 
our  opponents  are  probably  men  who  wi-fli  as  well  to  the 
gofpel  as  we  do  ourfel'ves,  and  really  think  they  do  God fer - 
vice  by  oppofmg  us,'-  Even  prejudice  and  bigotry,  arifiug 
from  fuch  a  principle,  are  refpedtable  things,  and  entitled 
to  the  greated  candour.  If  our  religion  teaches  us  to  love 
our  enemies,  certainly  we  lliould  love,  and,  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  love,  fhould  endeavour  to  convince  thofe,  who,  if 
they  were  only  better  informed,  would  embrace  us  as 
friends. 

The  time  will  come,  when  the  cloud,  which  for  the  pre- 
fent  prevents  our  diftinguilliing  our  friends  and  our  foes, 
will  be  difperfed,  even  that  day  in  which  the  fecrets  of  hll 
hearts  will  be  difclofed  to  the  view  of  all.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  think  as  favourably  as  poflible  of  all  men,  our 
particular  opponents  not  excepted  ;  and  therefore  he  care¬ 
ful  to  conduct  ail  hoftilify ,  with  the  plea  ling  profpect  that 
one  day  it  will  give  place  to  the  mod  perfedt  amity . 

You,  my  friend,  peculiarly  happy  in  a  mod  placid,  as 
well  as  a  mod  determined  fnind,  have  nothing  to  blame 
yourfelf  for  in  this  refped.  If,  on  any  occafion,  I  have 
indulged  too  much  afperity,  I  hope  I  fhall,  by  your  exam¬ 
ple,  learn  to  corredt  myfelf,  and  without  abating  my  zeal 
in  the  common  caufe.  - 

As  we>  are  now  both  of  11s  pad  the  meridian  of  life,  l 
hope  we  fliall  be  looking  more  and  more  beyond  it,  and  be 
preparing  for  that  world,  where  we  lhall  have  no  errors  to 
combat,  and  confequently  where  a  talent  for  deputation  will 
be  of  no  ufe  ;  but  where  the  fpirit  of  lavs  will  rind  abundant 
exercife  j  where  all  our  labours  will  be  of  the  mod  friendly 
and  benevolent  nature,  and  where  our  employment  will  be 
its  own  reward. 

Let  thefe  views  brighten  the  evening  of  our  liv  s.  hat 

waning,  which  will  be  enjoyed  with  more  iathiacoon,  in 

proportion  as  the  stay  fliall  have  been  laboriouflv  and  welfr 
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fpent.  Let  us  then,  without  reludance,  fubmit  to  that 
tempoiai  y  red  in  the  grave,  which  our  wife  Creator  has 
thought  proper  to  appoint  for  all  the  human  race,  our  Sa¬ 
viour  himfelf  not  wholly  excepted  5  anticipating  with  joy 
tire  glorious  morning  of  the  refur  region,  when  we  fhall  meet 
that  Saviour  whole  precepts  we  have  obeyed,  whole  fpirit 
we  have  breathed,  whole  religion  we  have  defended,  whole 
cup  alio  we  may,  in  fome  meafure,  have  drank  of,  and 
whole  honours  we  have  averted,  without  making  them  to 
interfere  with  thole  of  his  father  and  our  father,  of  his  God 
and  our  God,  that  fupreme,  that  great  and  awful  Being,  to 
whole  will  he  was  always  moll  perfedly  fubmiffive,  and  for 
whofe  unrivalled  prerogative  he  always  lhewed  the  mod 
ardent  seal. 

With  the  trued  affection, 

I  am. 

Dear  Friend, 

Your  Brother, 

In  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gofpel, 

J.  PRIESTLEY, 

Birmingham,  Nov,  1782. 
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JTi.  ftkr  examining  the  foundation  of  our  chridian  faith, 
•and  Laving  feen  how  much  valuable  information  we  receive 
from  it,  in  my  Infitutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion , 
it  is  with  a  kind  of  reludance,  that,  according  to  my  pro- 
pofal,  I  mud  now  proceed  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  dreadful 
corruptions  which  have  debated  its  fpirit,  and  aimod  anni¬ 
hilated  all  the  happy  effedls  which  it  wras‘  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce.  It  is  fome  fatisfadUon  to  us,  however, 
and  is  more  than  diffident  to  anlhver  any  objection  that  may 
he  made  to  chridianity  itfelf  from  the  confideration  of  thefe 
corruptions,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  clearly  forefeen 
by  Chrid,  and  by  feveral  of  the  apodles.  And  wre  have  at 
this  day  the  dill  greater  fatisfadlion,  to  perceive  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  predictions  contained  in  the  books  of  fcrip 
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tore,  chriftianity  has  begun  to  recover  itfelf  from  this  cor¬ 
rupted  ftate,  and  that  the  reformation  advances  apace. 
And  though  fome  of  the  moft  (hocking  abufes  {fill  continue 
in  many  places,  their  virulence  is  very  generally  abated 
and  the  number  is  greatly  increafed  of  thofe  who  are  tnoft: 
zealous  in  the  profeffion  of  chriftianity,  whofe  lives  are 
the  greateft  ornament  to  it,  and  who  hold  it  in  fo  much 
purity,  that,  if  it  was  fairly  exhibited,  and  univerfally 
underftood,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  recommend  itfelf  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  whole  world,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  clear  and  full  exhibition  of  truly  reformed  chrifti - 
utility  feems  now  to  be  almoft  the  only  thing  that  is  wanting 
to  the  univerlal  prevalence  of  it.  But  fo  long  as  all  the 
chriftianity  that  is  known  to-  Heathens,  Mahometans,  and 
Jews,  is  of  a  corrupted  and  debafed  kind  ;  and  particularly 
while  the  profeflion  of  it  is  fo  much  connected  with  worldly 
inter  eft,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mankind  in  general  refufe  to 
admit  it,  and  that  they  can  even  hardly  be^  prevailed  upon 
to  give  any  attention  to  the  evidence  that  is  alleged  in  its 
favour.  Whereas,  when  the  fvftem  itfelf  fhall  appear  to 
be  lefs  liable  to  objection,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  give  proper  attention  to  it,  and  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  it  refts.. 

Difagreeable  as  muft  be  the  view  of  thefe  corruptions  of 
chriftianity,  to  thofe  who  love  and  value  it,  it  may  not  be 
without  its  ufe,  even  with  refpeft  to  themfelves.  For  the 
more  their  abhorrence  and  indignation  are  excited  by  the 
confideration  of  what  has  fo  long  patted  for  chriftianity, 
the  more  highly  will  they  efteem  what  is  truly  fo ;  the  con¬ 
trail:  will  be  fo  ftriking,  and  fo  greatly  in  its  favour.  Both 
thele  valuable  ends,  I  hope,  will  be,  in  fome  meafure,  aiv* 
fwered  by  this  attempt,  to  exhibit  what  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  the  great  deviations  from  the  genuine  fyftem  and 
fpirit  of  chriftianity,  and  the  caufes  that  produced  them. 

The  following  work  has  been  fo  long  promis'd  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  I  cannot  help  being  apprehenfive  left  my  friends, 
and  others,  lhould  not  find  their  expectations  from  it  fully 
anfwered.  But  they  lliould  recoiled,  that  it  was  originally 
promifed  on  a  much  fmaller  fcale,  viz.  as  the  concluding 
part  of  my  Inflitutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion , 
which  were  drawn  up  tor  the  ule  of  young  perfons  only. 

I  have  fince  feen  reafon  to  extend  my  views,  and  to  make 
this  a  feparate  work,  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  Inflitutes ? 
and  perhaps  I  may  not  have  fucceeded  fufticiently  well  in 


thorities,  fliould  appear  to  be  more  adapted  to  my  fir  ft  de-- 
lign,  I  hope  the  candid  reader  will  make  allowance  for  it. 

Il  my  proper  and  ultimate  objedl  be  confidered,  I  flatter 
my  fell  it  will  be  thought  that  I  have-given  reafonable  iatis- 
fadtion  with  refpedl  to  it  ;  having  lliewn  that  every  thing 
which  I  deem  to  be  a  corruption  of  chrijlianity  has  been  a 
departure  from  the  original  fcheme,  or  in  innovation .  It 
will  alfo  be  feen,  that  I  have  generally  been  able  to  trace 
every  fuch  corruption  to  its  proper  fource,  and  to  fhew  what 
circumflances  in  the  ftate  of  things,  and  efpecially  of  other 
prevailing  opinions  and  prejudices,  made  the  alteration,  in 
do&rine  or  pradlice,  fufliciently  natural,  and  the  introdu&i' 
on  and  eftablilhment  of  it  ealy.  And  if  I  have  fucceeded 
in  this  invedigation,  this  hijlorical  method  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  fatisfadlory  modes  of  argumentation,  in 
order  to  prove  that  what  I  objedl  to  is  really  a  corruption 
of  genuine  chriftianity,  and  no  part  of  the  original  fcheme* 
For  after  the  cleared  refutation  of  any  particular  dodlrines  - 
that  has  been  long  eftablilhed  in  chriftian  churches,  it  will 


to  be  thought  fo,  and  to  be  fo  generally  acquiefced  in  ;  and  ' 
in  many  cafes  the  mind  will  not  be  perfedlly  fatisfled  till  - 
fuch  queftions  be  anfwered. 

Befldes  this,  I  have  generally  given  a  fliort  account  of  the 
recovery  of  the  genuine  dodlrines  of  chriftianity  in  the  lad 
age,  though  this  was  not  my  profefled  objedl  ;  and  a  full 
hiflory  of  the  reformation}  in  all  its-  articles,  might  be  the 
fubject  of  another  large  and  very  inftrudlive  work,  though 
I  apprehend  not  quite  fo  ufeful  as  I  flatter  myfelf  this  will  be,  . 

I  have  not,  however,  taken  notice  of  every  departure 
from  the  original  ftandard  of  chriftian  faith  or-  practice^ 
but  only  or  at  lead  chiefly,  fuch  as  fuhfifl  at  this  day,  in 
fome  conflderable  part  of  the  chriftian  world  ;  or  fuch  as, 
though  they  may  not  properly  fubfid  themieil  ves,  have  left 
conflderable  veftiges  in  fome  chriftian  churches.  1  have  not 
omitted  at  the  fame  time,  to  recite,  as  far  as  1  was  able*- 
botn  the  feveral  fteps  by  which  each  corruption  has  advan¬ 
ced,  and  alfo  whatever  has  been  urged  with  the  greated 
plauflbilfty  in  favour  of  it  ;  though  1  have  made  a  point  of 
being  as  fuccindt  as  poffible  in  the  detail  of  arguments,  for 
or  againft  any  particular  article  of  faith  or  pradlice. 

In  one  article,  however^  I  have  con flder ably  extended  th&. 
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argumentative  .part,  viz.  in  my  account  of  the  do&rine  of 
atonement .  To  this  fubjeft  I  had  given  particular  attention 
many  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Lardner  and  Dr.  Fleming  having 
feen  what  I  then  wrote,  prevailed  upon  me  to  allow  them  to 
publilli  what  they  thought  proper  of  it.  This  they  did  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  The  Scripture  Dottrine  of  Remi'fion ,  in  the 
year  1761.  When  I  published  the  Theological  Repojitory  I 
corre&ed  and  enlarged  that  traft,  and  intended  to  write  a 
ftill  larger  treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  with  the  hiflory  of  the 
do&rine  annexed  to  it.  I  (hall  now,  however,  drop  that 
defign,  contenting  myfelf  with  giving  the  fubftance  of  the 
arguments  in  this  work. 

In  the  Conclujion  of  this  work,  I  ha\fe  taken  the  liberty, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  thought  improper,  to  endeavour 
to  call  the  attention  of.  unbelievers  to  the  lubjed  of  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  chriffianity  (being  fenfible  that  this  is  one  ol 
the  principal  caufes  of  infidelity)  and  alfo  that  of  thofe  who 
have  influence  with  refped  to  the  prefent  efablifiments 
of  chriftianity  ;  the  reformation  of  many  of  the  abuies  I 
have  defcribed,  being  very  much  in  their  power. 

There  is  nothing,  I  hope,  in  the  manner  of  thefe  add  relies 
that  will  give  offence,  as  none  was  intended.  I  truft,  that 
from  a  fenfe  of  its  infinite  importance,  I  am  deeply  concern¬ 
ed  for  the  honour  of  the  religion  I  profefs.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  willingly  do  any  thing  that  may  be  in  my  power  (and 
I  hope  with  a  temper  not  unbecoming  the  gofpel)  to  make  it 
both  properly  underflood ,  and  alfo  completely  reformed,  in 
order  to  its  more  general  propagation,  and  to  its  producing 
its  proper  effects  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  to  its  more  fpeedily  becoming,  what  it  is  deltined 
to  be,  the  greatefi:  blefling  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

A s  this  work  was  originally  intended  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  my  Infinites,  as  mentioned  above,  I 
had  contented  myfelf  with  taking  authorities  from  refpect- 
able  modern  writers,  fiich  as  Dr.  Clarke,  Lardner,  Jortin, 
Bafnage,  Beaufobre,  Le  Clerc,  Grotius,  Dupin,  Fleury, 
Mofheim,  Le  Sueur,  Giannone,  &c.  As  my  views  extend¬ 
ed,  and  I  was  led  to  imagine  my  work  might  be  of  fome  ule 
to  a  higher  clafs  of  readers,  I  found  it  necefiary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  original  authorities  in  every  thing  of  confe- 
qu®«ce,  efpecially  for  fuch  articles  as  might  be  liable  to  be 
controverted  in  this  country. 

Accordingly,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  read, 
or  at  leaf!:  look  carefully  through,  many  of  the  molt  capital 
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works  of  the  ancient  chriftian  writers,  in  order  to  form  a 
juft  idea  of  their  general  principles,  and  turn  of  thinking,* 
and  to  colled  fuch  paftages  as  might  occur  for  my  purpofe. 
Still,  however,  lome  things  remain  as  I  firft  wrote  them, 
and  fometimes  from  not  having  been  able  to  purchafe,  or 
conveniently  procure,  the  original  writers. 

But  my  objed  is  not  to  give  my  readers  a  high  idea  of  the 
extent  of  my  reading,  but  limply  a  credible  account  of  fuch 
fads  as  I  (hall  lay  before  them  ;  and  I  doubt  not  they  will 
he  as  well  latisfied  of  the  fidelity  of  fuch  writers  as  I  have 
quoted,  as  they  would  have  been  of  my  own.  I  can  truly 
fay  that  1  have  admitted  nothing,  the  authority  for  which  I 
think  to  be  at  all  fufpicious  ;  and  it  will  be  feen  that  I  have 
generally  made  ufe  of  fuch  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jed,  are  the  leaft  liable  to  exception.  Where  nowriter  is* 
quoted,  I  fuppofe  the  fad  to  be  well  known  to  all  who  are 
converlant  in  thefe  enquiries,  and  for  which  the  common  ec— 
clefiaftical  hiftorians  are  a  fufficient  authority. 

To  have  compiled  fuch  a  work  as  this  from  original  au¬ 
thorities  only,  without  making  life  of  any  modern  writers, 
would  have  been  more  than  any  one  man  could  have  execut¬ 
ed  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life.  And  what  advantage  do 
we  derive  from  the  labours  of  others,  if  we  can  never  con-- 
fide  in  them,  and  occafionally  fave  ourfelves  fome  trouble -by 
their  means  ? 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  X  have  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  my  own  former  publications,  especially  thofe-* 
in  the  Theological  Repojitory ,  which,  indeed,  were  originally, 
intended  for  farther  ule.  Thus  I  have  partly  copied,  and 
partly  abridged,  what  I  had  there  written  on  the  fubjed  of 
Atonement ,  as  mentioned  before,  and  alfo*  on  that  of  Bap 
tifm.  Some  things  too  will  be  found  in  -  this  work  copied, 
or  abridged,  from  other  works  that  bear  mv  name,  as  the 
EJfay  on  the  Lord's  Supper ,  on  Church  Difcipline,  and  the 
Difquifitions  relating  to  Blatter  and  Spirits  Rut  the  whole 
of  fuch  extrads  will  not  much  exceed  a  tingle  flieet  ;  and  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  leave  any  of  the  pieces  imperfed 
merely  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  fo  fmaU  a  magnitude,  efpe- 
cially  considering  that  the.  feveral  publications  may  fall 
into  d iife rent  hands. 

Since,  however,  X  have  written  fo  largely  on  the  fubjed  of- 
the  foul ,  and  the  hiftory  of  opinions  relating  to  it  in  the 
Difquifitions ,  I  have  omitted  it  altogether  in  this  work, 
though  it  would  have  been  a  very  proper  part  of  it,  I, have- 
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'•nly  taken  from  that  work  fome  particulars  relating  to  the 
fiate  of  the  dead,  and  a  few  other  articles,  without  whicij 
this  work  would  have  been  flrikingly  defective. 

The  whole  of  what  I  have  called  the  Sequel  to  the  Dif- 
quifiiions  (or  the  History  of  the  Philofophical  Dottrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  Origin  of  the  Soul ,  and  the  Nature  of  Matter,  with  its 
Influence  on  Chriflianity ,  efpecially  with  refpett  to  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  pre-exiflence  of  Chrifl)  I  wifli  to  have  conlidered 
as  coming  properly  within  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  eflen- 
tial  to  the  principal  object  of  it.  Indeed,  when  I  published 
the  Difquifltions  I  hefitated  whether  I  fliould  publifh  that 
part  then,  or  referve  it  for  this  Hiflory .  But  the  reft  of 
this  work  was  not  then  ready,  and  it  was  of  too  much  ufe 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  other,  not  to  go  along  with  it.  I 
w  ifli  the  general  arguments  agamfl  the  pre-exiflence  of  Chrifl , 
contained  in  Se&.  VI.  of  that  Sequel  to  be  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

In  a  fubjeft  fo  copious  as  this,  I  am  far  from  fuppofing  it 
probable  that  I  have  made  no  millakes,  notwithstanding  I 
have  ufed  all  the  care  and  precaution  that  I  could.  If  any 
fuch  be  pointed  out  to  me,  whether  it  be  by  a  friend  or  an 
enemy,  I  fhall  be  glad  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  intimation,  in 
cafe  there  fliould  be  a  demand  for  a  fecond  edition.  As 
fome  of  my  materials  bear  an  equal  relation  to  feveral  of 
the  fubjedts  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  the  reader  will 
find  a  repetition  of  fome  things,  but  they  are  fo  few,  and 
fo  ufeful  in  their  refpe&ive  places,  that  it  hardly  requires 
an  apology.  As  to  the  repetition  in  the  Appendix,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjed  muff  apologize  for  it. 

Though  I  have  made  no  formal  divifion  of  this  work  ex¬ 
cept  into  feparate  Parts  and  Sections,  the  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  have  in  the  firft  place  confidered  the  mofl  im» 
portant  articles  of  chriftian  dottrine,  and  then  thofe  that 
relate  to  difcipline,  and  the  government  of  the  church . 

As  there  are  different  editions  of  many  of  the  authors 
that  I  have  quoted,  I  fhall  here  give  a  catalogue' of  the 
principal  of  them. 

FOLIO. 


Divi  Gregorii  Papae  Opera  -  *• 

Juftini  Martyris  Apologia  cum  notis  Thirlby 
Arnobius  Adverfus  Gentes,  per  Elmenhorftium 
Joannis  Damafceni  Opera,  per  J.  Billium 
Anfelmi  Opera,  per  Picardum 
Bernard i  Opera,  per  Picardum 
Athanafii  Opera,  Gr.  Lat.  2  vols. 

Thom«  Aquinatis  Summa 


Paris  1551 
London  1722 

-  Hamb.  1610 

Paris  1619 
Col.  Agrip.  1612 

-  Paris  1 609 
-  Paris  1627 

Paris  1631 
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Gregor,,  Nananzem  Opera  .  .  .  Paris  i6,0 

Epipharm  Opera,  2  vols . Colon!*  l6§ 

Auguftim  Opera,  ,  o  vo  s . Bafil .  ,  569 

Hieionymi  Opera,  9 vols.  -  Paris  162Q 

Chryfoftomi  Opera,  1 0  vols.  per  Fronto  Ducasum  et  Commelinum 

rv'  ^  1  Paris  *621 

Bafilu  Opera,  3  vols . paris  j6  g 

Hrhrii  Opera  -  -  -  .  .  Pdris  i6£ 

latiam  Oratio  contra  Grascos,  Gr.  et  Lat.  at  the  end  of  Juftin 


Martyr’s  works 
Origenis  Opera  (Latine)  2  vols. 

Irenaei  Opera,  per  Grabe  - 

Cyrilli  Hierofolymitani  Opera,  per  Milles 

Cypriani  Opera  .... 

Terttrlliani  Opera,  per  Rigaltium 
Optati  Opera,  per  G.  Albafpinasum  -  » 

Eufebii,  Socratis,  Sozomeni,  Theodoriti  Hift.  ecclef. 

Reading  -  -  ... 

Dupin’s  Hiftory  of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  J3  vols. 
Grotiusde  fatisfaflione,  in  his  Works,  vol.  4th.  - 

QUARTO. 

Origenes  contra  Celfum  - 
Syntagma  Con feflionum  Fidei  - 

OCTAVO* 

Lan&antii  Opera  » 

Epitome,  per  Davis  - 


Colonias  686 
Bafil  1571 
Oxon.  1702 

-  Oxon.  1703 
-  Oxon.  1682 

-  Paris  1675 
-  Paris  1676 

3  vols.  per 

-  Cant.  1720 
London  J696 

-  London  1679 

Cantab.  1677 
Geneva.  1 65  4. 


Lug.  Bat.  1660 
Cantab.  1718 
Moguntiae  1632 
Oxon.  1724. 


-  Leipf.  1685 
Oxon.  1684, 


Petri  Lombardi  Sententiae 
Novatiani  Opera,  per  Welchman 

DUODECIMO,  &c. 

Athenagorae  Opera,  per  Richenbergium 
Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  i2mo. 

Anecdotes  Ecclefiaftiques  (extra&ed  from  Giannone’s  Hiftory  of 

Naples)  i2mo.  -  -  -  Amfterd.  1738 

-  Whenever  I  have  quoted  Beaufobre,  without  mentioning 
any  particular  work,  it  is  his  Hiftoire  de  Manicheif?ne ,  2  vols, 
4to.  1734  ;  and  Bafnage ,  quoted  in  the  lame  manner,  is  his 
Hi j loir e  de  la  Religion  des  Eglifes Reformers ,  2  vols.  4to.  1725, 
In  like  manner.  Anecdotes ,  in  the  references  always  means 
Anecdotes  Ecclefiaftiques ,  which  is  extracted  from  Giannone’s 
Iiillory  of  Naples,  a  work  of  the  higheft  authority.  When  on¬ 
ly  the  words  Sueur  or  Fleury  occur  in  the  references,  the  pla¬ 
ces  will  always  be  found  under  the  year  mentioned  in  the  text. 
With  refpect  to  the  other  works  I  have  quoted,  no  mis¬ 
take  of  the  edition  can  well  be  made,  and  with  refpedf  to 
all  ancient  writers,  1  have  almoft  always  quoted  the  Book 
and  Chapter ,  See,  as  well  as  the  Page, 

As  1  have  quoted  Fleury'' s  Difcoiirfes  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hif 
tory ,  it  will  be  proper  to  oblerve  that  my  edition  of  his 
hiftory  is.  that  of  Brufiels,  in  33  vols.  i2mo.  and  that  thefe 
Difcoiirfes  are  prefixed  to  the  following  volumes  viz.  the 
8-th,  13th,  16th,  17th,  1 8th,  i<?th,  and  20th. 
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The  Hiflory  of  Opinions  relating  to  JeJus  ChriJI. 


THE  INTRODUCTION, 


T H  E  Unity  of  God  is  a  doftrine  on  which  llle  greateft 
ttrefs  is  laid  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  revelation.  To 
guard  this  molt  important  article  was  the  principal 
ohjea  of  the  Jewilh  religion  ;  and,  notwithftandino- 
the  pronenefs  ot  the  Jews  to  idolatry,  at  length  it  fully 
nfwered  its  purpole,  in  reclaiming  them,  and  in 
imp  refling  the  minds  of  many  perfons  of  other  na- 
tionsin  favour  of  the  fame  fundamental  truth. 

MelflaehJeWlS  W6re  taUgcht  by  th€ir  Pr°l,he't3  t0  ^ 

r,  ,  ’  W,ho.wa!  t0  be  defcended  from  the  tribe  of 

Kfe’l  3,1  ^  nan,’Uy  0f  David’  a  Perfon  in  wllm 

Me?,?  K  !  the-  ,iat:°n3  of  the  earth  feould  be 

idea  of o°ne  ,0t  thdr  pr°Phets  8ave  them  an 
dea  of  any  other  than  a  man  like  themfelves,  in  that 

P  a  Td  Mlraaer;  an^  no  other  did  they ’ever  ex- 
ped,  or  do  they  expea  to  this  day. 

fmn  U-S  ChrUl’  'vhofe  hiflory  anfwers  to  the  defcrip. 

olhJZZ  °  th£  Me"iah  by  the  P™Phets,  made  no 
her  pretentions  ;  referring  all  his  extraordinarv 
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power  to  God,  his  father,  who,  he  exprefsly  fays, 
fpake  and  acted  by  him,  and  who  raifed  him  from  the 
dead  ;  and  it  is  moft  evident  that  the  apoftles,  and  all 
thofe  who  converfed  with  our  Lord,  before  and  after 
his  refurreftion,  confidered  him  in  no  other  light  than 
(imply  as  a  man  approved  of  God ,  by  fgns  mid  wonders 
which  God  did  by  him .  Acts  ii.  22. 

Not  only  do  we  find  no  trace  of  fo  prodigious  a 
change  in  the  ideas  which  the  apoftles  entertained 
concerning  Chrift-,  as  from  that  of  a  man  like  them - 
felves  (which  it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged  were  the  firft 
that  they  entertained)  to  that  of  the  moft  high  God ,  or 
one  who  was,  in  any  fenfe,  their  maker  or  preferver , 
that  when  their  minds  were  moft  fully  enlightened, 
after  the  defcent  of  the  holy  fpirit,  and  to  the  lateft 
period  of  their  miniftry,  they  continued  ,to  (peak  of 
him  in  the  fame  ft  vie  ;  even  when  it  is  evident  they 
muft  have  intended  to  fpeak  of  him  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  his  ftate  of  greateft  exaltation  and  glory.  Peter 
nfes  the  fimpl.e  language  above  quoted,  of  a  man  ap¬ 
proved  of  God  immediately  after  the  defcent  of  the 
fpirit,  and  the  apoftle  Paul,  giving  what  may  be 
called  the  chriftian  creed  fays,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  There  is 
one  God ,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and, men,  the 
- man  Chrift  Jefus.  He  does  not  fay  the  God  ;  the  God 
man,  or  the  fu per  angelic  being,  but  (imply  the  man 
Chrift  Jefus  ;  and  nothing  can  be  alleged  from  the 
New  Te  ft  ament  in  favour  of  any  higher  nature  of 
Chrift,  except  a  few  pad  ages  interpreted  without  any 
regard  to  the  context,  or  the  modes  of  fpeech  and 
opinions  of  the  times  in  which  the  books  were  written, 
and  in  fucli  a  manner  in  other  refpe&s,  as  would  au¬ 
thorize  our  proving  any  doctrine  whatever  from  them. 

From  this  plain  doctrine  of  the  fcriptnres,  a  doc¬ 
trine  fo  confonant  to  reafon  and  the  ancient  prophe¬ 
cies,  chriftians  have  at  length  come  to  believe  what 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  conception  of,  and 
tlwn  which  it  is  not  poihble  to  frame  a  more  expreis 
contradiction.  For  while  they  confider  Chrift  as  the 
fupreme  eternal  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  vifible  and  invifible,  they  moreover 
Acknowledge  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be 
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equally  God,  in  the  fame  exalted  fenfe,  all  three  equal 
in  power  and  glory,  and  yet  all  three  conftituting  no 
more  than  one  God. 

To  a  perl'on  the  lead:  interefted  in  the  inquiry,  it 
muft  appear  an  object  of  curiofity  to  trace  by  what 
means,  and  by  what  fteps,  fo  great  a  change  has  taken, 
place,  and  what  circumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  other 
opinions,  and  of  the  world,  proved  favourable  to  tbs 
fucceffive  changes.  An  opinion,  and  elpecially  an 
opinion  adopted  by  great  numbers  of  mankind,  is  to 
be  confldered  as  any  other  fad  in  hiftory  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  produced  without  an  adequate  cauj'e ,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  a  proper  object  of  philolophical  inquiry.  In  this 
cafe  I  think  it  not  difficult  to  find  cauies  abundantly 
adequate  to  the  purpofe,  and  it  is  happily  in  our 
power  to  trace  almoft  every  ftep  by  which  the  changes 
have  been  fucceffively  brought  about. 

If  the  intereft  that  mankind  have  generally  taken  in 
any  thing  will  at  all  contribute  to  interefl  us  in  the 
inquiry  concerning  it,  this  hiftory  cannot  fail  to 
engage  our  attention.  For  perhaps  in  no  bufinefs 
whatever  have  the  minds  of  men  been  more  agitated  ; 
and  fpeculati've  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  is,  in  few' 
cafes  has  the  peace  of  fociety  been  fo  much  difturbed. 
To  this  very  day,  of  fuch  importance  is  the  fubjedt 
confidered  by  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands,  that  they 
cannot  write  or  fpeak  of  it  without  the  greateft  emo¬ 
tion,  and  without  treating  their  opponents  with  the 
greateft  rancour.  If  good  fenfe  and  humanity  did  not 
interpofe  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  law,  thoufands 
would  be  facrificed  to  the  caufe  of  orthodoxy  in  this 

j 

fingle  article  ;  and  the  greateft  number  of  fufferers 
\vould  probably  be  in  this  very  country,  on  account  of 
the  greater  freedom  of  inquiry  which  prevails  here,  in 
confeq uence  of  which  we  entertain  and  profefs  the 
greateft  diverfity  of  opinions. 

The  various  fteps  in  this  interefting  hiftory  it  is  now 
my  bufinefs  to  point  out,  and  I  wifh  that  all  my  readers 
may  attend  me  with  as  much  coolnefs  and  impartiality 
as  I  truft  I  fhall  myfelf  preferve  through  the  whole  of 
this  investigation. 

B  Z 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Opinion  of  the  ancient  Jewifh  and  Gentile 

Churches, 

rp 

i.  h  A  t  the  ancient  ^  ewifh  church  muff  have  held 
the  opinion  that  Chrift  was  fimply  a  man ,  and  not 
either  God  Almighty,  or  a  fuper-angelic  being,  maybe 
concluded  from  its  being  the  clear  doctrine  of  the 
icripture,  and  from  the  apoftles  having  taught  no 
other  ;  but  there  is  fufficient  evidence  of  the  fame 
thing  from  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  It  is  unfortunate, 
indeed,  that  there  are  now  extant  fo  few  remains  of 
any  of  the  writers  who  immediately  fucceeded  the 
apoftles,  and  efpecially  that  we  have  only  a  few  in- 
confiderable  fragments  of  Hegefippus,  a  Jewifh  chrif- 
tian,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  church  in  continual 
lion  of  the  Atts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  who  travelled  to 
Rome  about  the  year  160  $  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
colled  evidence  enough  in  fupport  of  my  albert  ion. 

I  he  members  of  the  Jewifh  church  were,  in  general, 
in  very  low  circumftances,  which  may  account  for  their 
having  lew  perfons  of  learning  among  them  ;  on  which 
account  they  were  much  defpifed  by  the  richer  and 
more  learned  gentile  chriftiaus,  efpecially  after  the 
deltrudion  ot  Jerufalem,  before  which  event  all  the 
chriltians  in  Judea  (warned  by  our  Saviour’s  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  the  defolation  of  that  country)  had 
retired  to  the  north  call  of  the  fea  of  Galilee.  They 
weie  like  wile  defpifed  by  the  gentiles  for  their  bigotted 
adherence  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  to  the  rite  of  circum- 
cifion,  and  other»ceremonies  of  their  ancient  religion. 
-And  on  all  thefe  accounts  they  probably  got  the  name 
of  Ebionites,  which  fignifies  poor  and  mean,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  many  of  the  early  reformers  from 
popery  got  the  name  of  Beghards,  and  other  appella¬ 
tions  of  a  fimilar  nature. T1  The  fate  of  thefe  ancient 
Jewilh  chriftians  was,  indeed,  peculiarly  hard.  For, 
befides  the  negled  of  the  gentile  chriftians,  they  were. 
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as  Epiphanius  informs  ns*,  held  in  the  greateft  abhor¬ 
rence  by  the  Jews  from  whom  they  had  ieparated,  and 
who  curled  them  in  a  folemn  manner  three  times, 
whenever  they  met  for  public  worlhip. 

In  general,  thefe  ancient  Jewiih  chriftians  retained 
the  appellation  of  Nazarenes,  and,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Eufebius,  that  the 
Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  were  the  fame  people,  and 
held  the  fame  tenets,  though  fome  of  them  fuppofed 
that  Chrift  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph  as  well  as  of  Mary, 
while  others  of  them  held  that  he  had  no  natural  fa¬ 
ther,  but  had  a  miraculous  birth  +•  Epiphanius,  in 
his  account  of  the  Nazarenes  (and  the  Jewifh  chrifti¬ 
ans  never  went  by  any  other  name)  makes  no  mention  - 
of  any  of  them  believing  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  in  • 
any  fenfe-of  the  word.  * 

It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  Hegefippus,  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  herefies  of  his  time,  though 
he  mentions-  the  Carpocratians,  Valentinians,  and 
others  who  were  generally  termed  Gnoftics  (and  who 
held  that  Chrift  had  a  pre-exiftence,  and  was  man  on¬ 
ly  in  appearance)  not  only  makes  no  mention  of  this 
fuppofed  herefy  of  the  -  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites,  but 
fays  that*  in  his  travels  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent 
fome  time  with  Anicetus,  and  vifited  the  bilhops  of 
other  fees,  he  found  that  they  all  held  the  fame  doc¬ 
trine,  that  was  taught  in  the  law,  by  the  prophets, 
and  by  our  Lord  if.  -  What  could  this  be  but  the  pro.- 
per  Unitarian  doftrine,  held  by  the  Jews,  and  which 
he  himfelf  had  been  taught,  though  he  had,  no  doubt, 
a  particular  view  to  the  tenets  of  the  Gnoftics  which  ' 
appeared  in  the  earlieft  age,  and  which  were  ftrongjy 
reprobated  by  the  apoftles  and  their  followers  f 

That  Eufebius  doth  not  give  this  account  of  the 
primitive  chriftian  faith,  is  no  wonder,  confidering 
his  prejudice  againft  the  Unitarians  of  his  own  time. 
He  fpeaks  of  the  Ebionites,  as  perfons  whom  a  ma¬ 
lignant  daemon  had  brought  into  his  power  §,  and  * 
though  he  fpeaks  of  them  as  holding  that  Jefus  was  the 

*  Hsr.  19.  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

Y  Ibid,  p,  125.  f  Eufebii.  Hid,  L.  iv.  C,  xxii.  p,  182*  • 
lb,  L.  iii.  C.  xxvii,  p,  iair 
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foil  of  Jofeph,  as  well  as  of  MaFy,  he  fpeaks  with  113 
lefs  virulence  ot  the  opinion  of  thole  of  his  time, 
who  believed  the  miraculous  conception,  calling  their 
lierefy  madnefs.  Valefius,  the  tranflator  of  Eufebius, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  hiftory  of  Hegefippus 
was  negle&ed  and  loft  by  the  ancients,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  errors  it  contained,  and  thefe  er¬ 
rors  could  be  no  other  than  the  Unitarian  doctrine* 
It  is  poilible  alfo,  that  it  might  be  lefs  elleemed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  plain  unadorned  ftyle,  in  which  all 
the  ancients  fav  it  was  written. 

Almoft  all  the  ancient  writers  who  fpeak  of  what 
they  call  the  heretics  of  the  two  firft  centuries,  fay 
that  they  were  of  two  kinds ,  the  firft  thole  who 
thought  that  Chrift  was  a  man  only  in  appearance, 
and  the  other  that  he  was  a  mere  man  f.  Tertullian 
calls  the  former  Docetce ,  and  the  latter  Ebionites . 
Auftin  fpeaking  of  the  fame  two  fects,  fays,  that  the 
former  believed  Chrift  to  be  God,  but  denied  that  he 
was  man,  whereas  the  latter  believed  him  to  be  man, 
but  denied  that  he  was  God.  Of  this  latter  opinion 
Auftin  owns  that  he  himfelf  was,  till  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  Plato,  which  in  his 
time  were  tranllated  into  Latin,  and  in  which  he 
learned  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos . 

Now  that  this  fecond  herefv,  as  the  later  writers 
called  it,  was  really  no  herefy  at  all,  but  the  plain 
ftmple  truth  of  the  gofpel,  may  be  clearly  inferred 
from  the  apoftle  John  taking  no  notice  at  all  of  it, 
though  he  cenfures  the  former,  who  believed  Chrift  to 
be  a  man  only  in  appearance,  in  the  fevereft  manner* 
And  that  this  was  the  only  herefy  that  gave  him  any 
alarm,  is  evident  from  his  firft  epiftle  chap.  iv.  3, 
where  he  fays  that  every  fpirit  which  confejfes  that  “Je - 
fus  Chrift  is  come  in  theflejk  (by  which  he  muft  have 
meant,  in  oppofition  to  the  Gnoftics,  is  truly  a  7nan) 
is  of  God.  On  the  other  ‘hand,  he  fays,  every  fpirit 
which  confejfes  not  that  Jefus  Chrijl  is  come  of  the  flefh , 
is  nut  of  God ,  and  this  is  that  fpirit  of  Antichrifl , 
•whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  fhouldcome ,  and  even  now 
*  ready  is  it  in  the  world.  For  this  was  the  firft  cor- 
'f  Lardnei’fi  Hift.  of  Heretics,  p.  17. 
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ruption  of  the  chriftian  religion  by  the  maxims  of 
heathen  philofophy,  and  which  proceeded  afterwards 
till  chriftianity  was  brought  to  a  ftate  little  better 
than  pagan ifm. 

That  chriftian  writers  in  later  times  ftiould  imagine 
that  this  apoftie  alluded  to  the  Unitarian  herefy,  or 
that  of  the  Ebionites,  in  the  introduction  to  his  gof- 
pel,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  as  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  men  to  interpret  the  writings  of 
others  according  to  their  own  previous  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  it  feems  very 
evident  that,  in  that  introduction,  the  apoftie  alludes 
to  the  very  fanie  fyftem  of  opinions  which  he  had 
cenfured  in  his  epiftle,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
which  Was,  that,  not  the  fupreme  Being  himfelf,  but 
an  emanation  from  him,  to  which  fome  gave  the  name 
of  Logos,  was  the  maker  of  all  things  ;  whereas  he 
there  affirms  that  the  Logos  by  which  all  things  were 
made,  was  not  a  being  diftinCi  from  God,  but  God 
himfelf,  that  is,  an  attribute  of  God,  or  the  divine 
power  and  Wifdom.  The  Unitarians  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  charged  the  orthodox  with  introducing  a  new 
and  ftrange  interpretation  of  the  word  Logos  by  fup- 
poling  it  to  mean  Chrift*. 

That  very  fyftem,  indeed,  which  made  Chrift  to 
have  been  the  eternal  reafon ,  or  Logos  of  the  Father, 
did  not,  probably,  exift  in  the  time  of  the  apoftie 
John  ;  but  was  introduced  from  the  principles  of  pla- 
tonifm  afterwards.  But  the  Valentinians,  who  were 
only  a  branch  of  the  Gnoftics,  made  great  ufe  of  the 
fame  term,  not  only  denominating  by  it  one  of  the 
scons  in  the  fyftem  defcribed  by  Irenasus,  but  alfo  one 
of  them  that  was  endowed  by  all  the  other  sons  with 
fome  extraordinary  gift,  to  which  perion  they  gave 
the  name  of  Jefus,  Saviour,  Chrift,  and  Logos  f. 

The  word  Logos  was  alfo  frequently  ufed  by  them  as 
fynonymous  to  <eon,  in  general,  or  an  intelligence  that 
fprung,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  the  divine 
eflence  It  is,  therefore,  almoft  certain,  that  the 
apoftie  John  had  frequently  heard  this  term  made  ufe 

*  See  Beaufobre,  Hiftoire  de  Manicheifrrte,  vol.  i.  p.  540 1 

•f  Opera  JL,  i,  See.  iv.  p.  14.  $  Beaufobre,  vol.  i  ,p.  571, 
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of,  in  fome  erroneous  reprefentations  of  the  fyftem  o£ 
chriftianity  that  were  current  in  his  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  might  choofe  to  introduce  the  fame  term  in  its  - 
proper  fenfe,  as  an  attribute  of  the  deity  or  Godhimfelf 
and  not  a  diftindt  being  that  fprung  from  him.  And  * 
this  writer  is  not  to  be  blamed  if,  afterwards,  that 
very  attribute  was  perfonified  in  a  different  manner, 
and  not  as  a  figure  of  l'peech,  and  confequently  his - 
language  was  made  to  convey  a  very  different  meaning 
from  that  which  he  affixed  to  it. 

Athanafius  himfelf  was  fo  far  from  denying  that 
the  primitive  Jewifh  church  w^s  properly  Unitarian,, 
maintaining  the  fimple  humanity  and  not  the  divinity 
of  Chrift,  that  he  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  fay¬ 
ing  *,  “  that  all  the  Jews  were  fo  firmly  perfuaded 
“  that  their  Meffiah  was  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
“  man  like  themfelves,  that  the  apoftles  were  obliged 
“  to  ufe  great  caution  in  divulging  the  dodtrine  of  the 
“  proper  divinity  of  Chrift.”  Many  of  the  other 
early  chriftian  writers  give  the  fame  account  of  the 
caution  with  which  they  fuppofed  the  apoftles  taught 
the  unpopular  dodtrines  of  the  pre-exiflence  and  divi¬ 
nity  of  Chrift.  But  what  the  apoftles  did  not  openly 
teach,  I  think  we  fliould  be  cautious  how  we  believe. 
The  apoftles  were  never  backward  to  combat  other 
Jewifh  prejudices,  and  certainly  would  have  oppofed 
this  opinion  of  theirs,  if  it  had  been  an  error.  For 
if  it  had  been  an  error  at  all,  it  muff  be  allowed  to  * 
have  been  an  error  of  the  greatefl  confequence. 

Could  it  roufe  the  indignation  of  the  apoftle  John  fo 
much  as  to  call  thofe  Antickrift ,  who  held  that  Chrift 
was  not  co7?ie  in  the  flejh ,  or  was  not  truly  man,  and 
would  he  have  paffed  uncenfured  thofe  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  his  Lord  and  mafter,  if  he  himfelf  had 
thought  him  to  be  true  and  very  God,  his  maker,  as 
well  as  his  redeemer  ?  We  may  therefore  fafely  con¬ 
clude  that  an  opinion  allowed  to  have  prevailed  in  his 
time,  and  maintained  by  all  the  Jewifh  chriftians  af¬ 
terwards,  was  what  he  himfelf  and  the  other  apoftles 
had  taught  them,  and  therefore  that  it  is  the  very 
truth  ;  and  confequently  that  the  do&rine  of  the  divL  «- 

*  Dc  Sentcntia  Diocyfii,  Opera,  vol,  i.  p  .533, 
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nity  of  Chrift,  or  of  his  being  any  more  than  a  man, 
is  an  innovation,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
been  introduced. 

Had  the  apoftles  explained  tliemfelves  diflinCtly  and 
fully,  as  its  importance,  if  it  had  been  true,  required, 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  proper  divinity  of  Chrift ,  as  a 
perfon  equal  to  the  Father,  it  can  never  be  imagined 
that  the  whole  Jewiili  church,  or  any  confiderable 
part  of  it,  fhould  fo  very  foon  have  adopted  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  being  a  7nere  man .  To  add  to  the  dignity 
of  their  matter,  was  natural,  but  to  take  from  it,  and 
efpecially  to  degrade  him  from  being  God ,  to  being 
?nan ,  mult  have  been  very  unnatural.  To  make  the 
Jews  abandon  the  opinion  of  the  divinity  of  Chrilt  in 
the  molt  qualified  fenfe  of  the  word,  mult  at  lealt 
have  been  as  difficult  as  we  find  it  to  be  to  induce 
others  to  give  up  the  fame  opinion  at  this  day  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  queftion  of  their  having,  for  fome 
time,  believed  what  the  apoltles  taught  on  that,  as 
well  as  on  other  fubjects. 

Of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  Nazareiles,  or  Ebi- 
onites  among  the  Je,ws,  were  thofe  among  the  gentiles 
whom  Epiphanius  called  Alogi ,  from  their  not  receiv¬ 
ing,  as  he  fays,  the  account  that  ]ohn  gives  of  the 
Logos ,  and  the  writing's  of  that  a  pottle  in  general. 
But  Lardner,  with  great  probability  fuppofes*,  there 
never  was  any  fuch  hereby  as  that  of  the  Alogi ,  or  ra¬ 
ther  that  thofe  to  whom  Epiphanius  gave  that  name, 
wereunjuftly  charged  by  him,  with  rejecting  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  apoftle  John,  fince  no  other  perfon  before 
him  makes  any  mention  of  fuch  a  thing,  and  he  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  but  mere  hear  fay  in  fupport  of  it.  It 
is  very  poffible,  however,  that  he  might  give  fuch  an 
account  of  them,  in  confequence  of  their  explaining 
the  Logos  in  the  introduction  of  John’s  gofpel  in  a 
manner  different  from  him,  and  others,  who  in  that 
age  had  appropriated  to  tliemfelves  the  name  of  or^ 
thodox. 

Equally  abfurd  is  the  conjecture  of  Epiphanius  f, 
that  thofe  per  Tons,  and  others  likfc  them,  were  thofe 
that  the  apoftle  John  meant  by  Antichrift .  It  is  a 

qf  Heretics,  p,  447.  +  Hasr,  51.  S.  iiu  Opera,  vol.  i.  p,  a%* 
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much  more  natural  inference  that,  •  fince  this  writer 
allows  thefe  Unitarians  to  have  been  cotemporary  with 
the  apoftles,  and  that  they  had  no  peculiar  appellation 
till  he  himfelf  gave  them  this  of  Alogi  (and  which  he 
is  very  defirous*  that  other  writers  would  adopt  after 
him)  that  they  had  not  been  deemed  heretical  in  early 
times,  but  held  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  gentile 
church,  as  the  Nazarenes  did  that  of  the  Jewi.ih 
church  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  introduction, 
and  gradual  prevalence  of  the  oppofite  dodtrine,  they 
were  Suffered  to  pais  uncenfured,  and  consequently 
without  a  name,  till  the  fmallnefs  of  their  numbers 
made  them  particularly  noticed. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  thofe  who  held  the 
Simple  doctrine  of  the  humanity  of  Chrift,  without 
afferting  that  Joieph  was  his  natural  father,  were  not 
reckoned  heretics  by  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  a  large  work 
on  the  Subject  oS  hereiies  ;  and  even  thofe  who  held 
that  opinion  are  mentioned  with  reSpedt  by  Juftin 
Martyr,  who  wrote  Some  years  before  him,  and  who, 
indeed,  is  the  firft  writer  extant  of  the  gentile  chrif- 
tians,  after  the  age  of  the  apoftles.  And  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  he  would  have  treated  them  with  So 
much  refpeci,  if  their  dodtrine  had  not  been  very  ge¬ 
nerally  received,  and  on  that  account  lefs  obnoxious 
than  it  grew  to  be  afterwards.  He  exprefles  tneir 
opinion  concerning  Chrift,  by  faying  that  they  made 
him  to  be  a  mere  man,  c&v$pM7r(&>)  and  by  this 

term  Irenaeus,  and  all  the  ancients,  even  later  than 
Eufebius,  meant  a  man  defcended  from  man,  and  this 
phrafeology  is  frequently  oppofed  to  the  dodtrine  of 
the  miraculous  concept  ion  of  Jefus,  and  not  to  that  of 
his  divinity.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  that 
becaufe  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  condemn  the  one, 
they  meant  to  pais  any  cenfure  upon  the  other. 

The  manner  in  which  JuStin  Martyr  Speaks  of  thofe 
Unitarians  who  believed  Chrift  to  be  the  fon  of  Joieph, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  fhews  that  though  they  even 
denied  the  miraculous  conception,  they  were  far  from 
being  reckoned  heretics  in  his  time,  as  they  were  by 
JrenaJiis  afterwards.  He  fays  jy  “  there  are  fome  cf 

*  lb.  p.  423.  +  Dial.  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  235, 
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**' our  profeflion  who  acknowledged  him”  (Jefus)  ‘♦'to 
**  be  the  Chrift,  yet  maintain  that  he  was  a  man  born 
<e  of  man.  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  nor  fhould  I 
ei  be  prevailed  upon  by  ever  fo  many  who  hold  that 
opinion  ;  becaufe  we  are  taught  by  Chrift  himfelf 
ec  not  to  receive  our  dodtrine  from  men,  but  from 
ct  what  was  taught  by  the  holy  prophets  and  by  him- 
“  felf.” 

This  language  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  apology 
for  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  general  and  prevailing 
one,  as  that  of  the  humanity  of  Chrift  (at  leaft  with 
the  belief  of  the  miraculous  conception)  probably  was 
in  his  time.  This  writer  even  fpeaksof  his  own  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift  (and  he  is  the  firft 
that  we  oertainly  know  to  have  maintained  it,  on  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  generally  received  after¬ 
wards)  as  a  doubtful  one,  and  by  no  means  a  neceffary 
article  of  chriftian  faith.  “  Jefus,”  fays  he*,  “  may 
ci  flill  be  the  Chrilt  of  God,  though  I  fhould  not  be 
€i  able  to  prove  his  pre-exiftence,  as  the  foil  of  God 
“  who  made  all  things.  For  though  I  fhould  not  prove 
ei  that  he  had  pre-exilted,  it  will  be  right  to  fay  that, 
“  in  this  refpeft  only,  I  hgve  been  deceived,  and  not 
“  to  deny  that  he  is  the  Chrift,  if  he  appears  to  be  a 
e{  man  born  of  men,  and  to  have  become  Chrift  by 
ce  eie&ion.”  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  very 
confident  of  his  opinion,  and  who  had  the  fan&ion  of 
the  majority  along  with  him. 

The  reply  of  Trypho  the  Jew,  with  whom  the 
dialogue  he  is  writing  is  fuppofed  to  be  held,  is  alfo 
remarkable,  fhewing  in  what  light  the  Jews  will  al¬ 
ways  confider  any  doctrine  which  makes  Chrift  to  be 
more  than  a  man.  He  fays,  “  They  who  think  that 
“  Jefus  was  a  man,  and,  being  chofen  of  God,  was 
(c  anointed  Chrift,  appear  to  me  to  advance  a  more 
<l  probable  opinion  than  yours.  For  all  of  usexpedrt 
te  that  Chrift  will  be  born  a  man  from  man 
il  s|  oivSpa7rx)  and  that  Elias  will  come  to  anoint  him. 

If  he  therefore  be  Chrift,  he  muft  by  all  means  be  a 
iC  man  born  of  man  f.” 

It  is  well  known,  and  mentioned  by  Eufebius  f ,  that 
*  lb.  p.  22$.  f  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  235.  fllift.p.  25a. 
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the  Unitarians  in  the  primitive  church,  always  pretend* 
ed  to  be  the  olded  chridians,  that  the  apodles  them- 
felves  had  taught  their  doftrine,  and  that  it  generally 
prevailed  till  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  billiop  of  Pvome, 
but  that  from  that  time  it  was  corrupted  $  and  as  thefe 
ancient  Unitarians  are  called  Idiota?.  (i.  e.  common  and 
unlettered  people)  by  Tertullian,  it  is  more  natural  to 
look  for  ancient  opinions  among  them,  than  among 
the  learned,  who  are  more  apt  to  innovate.  With 
fuch  apparent  unfairnefs  does  Eufebius,  or  a  more 
ancient  writer  whofe  fentiments  he  adopts,  treat  thefe 
Unitarians,  as  to  fay*  that  Theodotus,  who  appeared 
about  the  year  190,  and  who  was  condemned  by  Viftor 
the  predeceffor  of  Zephyrinus,  was  the  fir  ft  who  held 
that  our  Saviour  was  a  mere  man  ;  when  in  refuting 
their  pretenfions  to  antiquity,  he  goes  no  farther  back 
than  to  Irenaeus  and  Judin  Martyr  ;  though  in  his  own 
writings  alone  he  might  have  found  a  refutation  of  his 
aflertion.  Epiphaniusfpeaking  of  the  fame  Theodotus, 
fays  that  his  herefy  was  a  branch  (nxotrxcc<rju.x)  of 
that  of  the  Alogi ,  which  fufnciently  implies  that  they 
exided  before  him  f. 

The  Alogi ,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  the 
earlied  gentile  chridians,  and  Berriman  luppofes  them 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Ebionites  |.  In  fad, 
they  mud  have  been  the  fame  among  the  gentiles,  that 
the  Ebionites  were  among  the  Jews.  And  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  as  the  children  of  Ifrael  retained  the  wor- 
fliip  of  the  one  true  God  all  the  time  of  Jofliua,  and  of 
thofe  of  his  cotemporaries  who  outlived  him  ;  fo  the 
generality  of  chridians  retained  the  fame  faith,  believ¬ 
ing  the  drift  unity  of  God,  and  the  proper  humanity  of 
Chrid,  all  the  time  of  the  apodles,  and  of  thofe  who 
converfed  with  them,  but  began  to  depart  from  that 
doftrine  prefently  afterwards  ;  and  the  defection  ad¬ 
vanced  fo  fad,  that  in  about  one  century  more,  the 
original  doftrine  was  generally  reprobated  by  the 
more  learned  chridians,  and  deemed  iieretical.  The 
manner  in  which  this  corruption  of  the  ancient  doc¬ 
trine  was  introduced,  I  mud  now  proceed  to  explain. 

*  Hid.  L.  v.  S.  ii  p.  252.  +  Hasr.  54.  Opera,  vol.i,  p.  462. 

X  Hiftorical  Account,  p.  82. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  firfl  Step  that  was  made  towards  the  deification 
of  Chrifi ,  by  the  Perfonification  of  the  Logos . 

As  the  greatefl  things  often  take  their  rife  from  the 
fmallefl  beginnings,  fo  the  worft  things  fometimes 
proceed  from  good  intentions.  This  was  certainly  the 
cafe  with  refped  to  the  origin  of  chriftian  idolatry. 
All  the  early  herefies  arofe  from  men  who  wifhed  well 
to  the  gofpel,  and  who  meant  to  recommend  it  to  the 
heathens,  and  efpecially  to  philosophers  among  them, 
whofe  prejudices  they  found  great  difficulty  in  con¬ 
quering.  Now  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the 
apoflles  themfelves,  as  well  as  from  the  teftitnony  of 
later  writers,  that  the  circumftance  at  which  mankind 
in  general,  and  efpecially  the  more  philofophical  part 
of  them  fhimbled  the  moll,  was  the  doftrine  of  a 
crucified  Saviour •  They  could  not  fubmit  to  become 
the  difciples  of  a  man  who  had  been  expofed  upon  a 
crofs  like  the  vileft  malefador.  Of  this  objeaion  to 
chriftianity  we  find  traces  in  all  the  early  writers, 
who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  gofpel  again  ft  the  un¬ 
believers  of  their  age,  to  the  time  of  La&antius ; 
and  probably  it  may  be  found  much  later.  He  fays** 
u  I  know  that  many  fly  from  the  truth  out  of  their 
“  abhorrence  of  the  crofs.”  We,  who  only  learn  from 
hiftory ,  that  crucifixion  was  a  kind  of  death  to  which 
flaves,  and  the  vileft  of  malefa&ors,  were  expofed, 
can  but  very  imperfectly  enter  into  their  prejudices,  fo 
as  to  feel  what  they  muft  have  done  with  refpecft  to  it. 
The  idea  of  a  man  executed  at  Tyburn,  without  any 
thing  to  diftinguifh  him  from  other  malefactors,  is  but 
an  approach  to  the  cafe  of  our  Saviour. 

The  apoftle  Paul  fpeaks  of  the  crucifixion  of  Chrifi 
as  the  great  obftacle  to  the  reception  of  the  gofpel  in 
his  time  ;  and  yet,  with  true  magnanimity,  he  does 

*  Epitome,  Cap.  li.  p.  143, 
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jiot  go  about  to  palliate  the  matter,  but  fays  to  .-the 
Corinthians  (lome  of  the  politeft  people  among  the 
Greeks,  and  fond  of  their  philofophy)  that  “  he  was 
“■determined  to  know  nothing  among  them  but  Jefus 
“  Chrift  and  him  crucified «:w  for  though  this  fcircum- 
ftance  was  “  to  the  Jews  a  Humbling  block,  and  to  the 
11  Greeks  foolifhneis,  it  was  to  others  the  power  of 
“  God  and  the  wifdom  of  God.”  i  Cor.  i.  23.  For 
this  circumftance  at  which  they  cavilled  was  that  in 
which  the  wifdom  of  God  was  moft  confpicuous  ;  the 
death  and  refurredtjon  of  a  man,  in  all  refpects  like 
themfelves,  being  better  calculated  to  give  other  men 

an  aflurance.of  their  own  re  furred  ion,  than  that  of 

»  < 

any  fuper-angelic  being,  the  laws  pf  whole  nature 
they  might  think  to  be  very  different,  from  thofe  of 
.their  own.  But  “  as  by  man  came  death,  fo  by  man 
came  alfo  the  refurreCHon  of  the  dead”  .1  Cor.  xv.  21, 

Later  chriftians,  however,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
were  themfelves  attached  to  the  principles  of  either 
the  oriental  or  the  Greek  philofophy,  unhappily  took 
another  method  of  removing  this  obftacle  ;  and  inftead 
of  explaining  the  wifdom  of  the  divine  difpenfations  in 
the  appointment  of  a  man,  a  per fon  in  all  refpecis  like 
unto  his  brethren ,  for  the  redemption  of  men ,  and  of 
his  dying  in  the  moll  public  and  indifputable  manner, 
as  a  foundation  for  the  clearejl  proof  of  a  real  refur- 
redlion,  and  alfo  of  a  painful  and  ignominious  death, 
as  an  example  to  his  followers  who  might  be  expofed  to 
the  fame,  pc,  isc.  they  began  to  raile  the  dignity  of 
the  perfm  of  Chrift,  that  it  might  appear  lefs  difgrace- 
ful  to  be  ranked  among  his  difciples.  To  make  this 
the  eafier  to  them,  two  things  chiefly  contributed,  the 
fi r ft  was  the  received  method  of  interpreting  the  lerip- 
tures  among  the  learned  Jews,  and  the  fecond  was  the 
pliiloiophical  opinions  of  the  heathen  world,  which 
had  then  begun  to  infedl  the  Jews  themfelves. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  after  the  tranflation  of  the 
Old  Teftament  into  Greek,  which  was  done  probably 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Jewilh  religion  became 
better  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  efpecially  to  the 
philo fop  hers  of  Alexandria,  the  more  learned  of  the 
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Jews  had  recourfe  to  an  allegorical  method  of  inter¬ 
preting  what  they  found  to  be  mod  objected  to  in  their 
facred  writings  ;  and  by  this  means  pretended  to  rind 
in  the  books  of  Motes,  and  the-prophets;  all  the  great 
principles  of  the  Greek'  philofophv,  and  elpecially 
that  of  Plato,  which  at> that  time  was  molt' in  vogue*. 
In  this  method  of  interpreting  fcripture,  Pnilo,  a 
learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  far  excelled  all  who  had 
gone  before  him  }  but  the  chriflians  ol  that  city,  who 
were  themfelves  deeply  tindlured  with  tiie  principles  o.t 
the  fame  philofophv,  efpecially  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  Origen,  who  both  believed  the  pre-exillence  ot 
fouls,  and  the  other  diftinguiilring  tenets  of  Platonifm, 
fooil  followed  his  fleps  in  the  interpretation  ot  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Tdlament. 

One  method  of  allegorizing,  which  took  its  rile  in 
the'Eart,  was  the  perfonification  of-  things  without 
life,  of  which  we  have  many  beautiful  examples,  in 
the  books  of  fcripture,  as  of  ivifdcm  by  Solomon,  of 
ike  dead  by  Ezekiel,  and  of  fm  and  death  -by  the  apoille 
Paul.  'Another  method  of  allegorizing  was  finding-: 
out  refemblances  in  things  that  bore  forne  relation  to" 
each  other,  and  then  reprefenting  them  as  types  and 
antitypes  to  each  other*  The  apoille  Paul,  eipecially- 
if  he  l  e  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to 'the  Hebrews,  bas¬ 
il  rained  very  much,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  to 
reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  cirri  Ilian  religion,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  analogies  which  he  imagined  the  rites  and 
®e  re  monies  of  the  Jewifh  religion  bore  to  fomething 
in  chriilianity.  Clemens  Romamis,  but  more  efpeei- 
ally  Barnabas,  puihed  this  method  of  allegorizing  ilili 
farther.  But  the  Fathers  who  followed  them,  by  em¬ 
ploying  both  the  methods,  and  mixing  their  own  phi- 
lofophy  with  chriilianity,  at  length  converted  an  in  -' 
nocent  allegory  into  what  was  little  better  than  pagan 
~~  idolatry.- 

It  had  long  been  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Eafl 
and  had  gradually  fpread  into  the  weilern  parts  of  the 
world,  that  befides  the  fupreme  divine  mind,  which 
had  exilted  without  caufe  from  all  eternity,  then* 
Were  other  intelligences,  of  a  lefs  perfect  nature, 
*  FlatoaiTme  Dcvoile,  p,  s^. 

"  *  C  2, 
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which  had  been  produced  by  way  of  emanation  from 
tne  great  original  mind,  and  that  other  intelligences, 

/  S  an^  Per^e^>  had,  in  like  manner,  proceeded 
from  them  :  in  fhort,  that  all  fpirits,  whether  dz- 
nions,  or  the  fouls  of  men,  were  of  this  divine  ori- 

gin*.  r  ,^.was  fuPPofed  by  fome  of  them  that  even  mat- 
ter  i tielf,  which  they  confidered  as  the  fource  of  all 
£>vil,  had,  in  this  intermediate  manner,  derived  its 
exiftence  from  the  deity,  though  others  fuppofed  mat¬ 
ter  to  have  been  eternal  and  felf-exiftent.  For  it  was 
a  maxim  with  them  all,  that  “  nothing  could  be  cre¬ 
ated  out  of  nothing.”  In  this  manner  they  thought 
they  could  beft  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  without 
iuppofing  it  to  be  the  immediate  produdion  of  a  good 
oeing,  which  the  original  divine  mind  was  always  fup- 
poled  by  them  to  be.  r 


In  order  to  exalt  their  idea  of  Jefus  Chrift,  it  being 
t  lien  a  received  opinion  among  the  pbilofophers  that 
all  fouls  had  pre-exifted,  they  conceived  his  foul,  not 
to  na\  c  been  that  of  a  common  man  (which  were  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  production  of  inferi¬ 
or ‘beings)  but  a  principal  emanation  from  the  divine 
mind  itlelf,  and  that  an  intelligence  of  fo  high  a  rank 
either  animated  the  body  of  Jefus  from  the  beginning, 
or  entered  into  him  at  his  baptifm.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  diverfity  of  opinion  on  this  fubjed  ;  and 
indeed  there  was  room  enough  for  it,  in  a  fvftem  which 
^as  not  founded  on  any  obfervation,  but  was  the 
mere  creature  of  fancy.  But  all  thefe  philofophizing 
ehriftians  had  the  fame  general  objed,  which  was  to 
make  the  religion  of  Chrift  more  reputable,  by  adding 
to  the  dignity  of  our  Lord’s  perfon. 

Thus,  according  to  Lardner*,  Cerinthus,  one  of 
the  hrft  oi  thefe  philofophizing  chriftians,  taught  that 
there  was  one  fupreme  God,  but  that  the  world  was 
not  made  by  him,  but  by  angels ;  that  Jefus  was  a  man 
born  of  Jofeph  and  Mary,  and  that  at  his  baptifm  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Chrift,  defcended  upon  him  ;  that 
Jefus  died  and  rofe  again,  but  that  the  Chrift  was  im- 
paflible.  On  ,the  other  hand,  Marcion  held  that 
Chrift  was  not  born  at  all,  but  that  the  foil  of  Gad 

*  Hiflory  of  Heretics,  p.  150, 
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took  the  exterior  form  of  man,  without  being  born, 
or  gradually  growing  up  to  a  proper  fize,  and  fhewed 
himfelf  at  once  in  Gal  like,  a  man  full  grown  f.  All 
the  heretics,  however,  of  this  clafs,  whofe  philofo- 
phy  was  more  properly  that*  cl  the  Eaft,  thought  it 
was  unworthy  of  io  exalted  a  perion  as  the  proper 
Chrijl  to  be  truly  a  man,  and  moft  of  them  thought  he 
had  no  real  fie  111,  but  only  the  appearance  of  it,  and 
what  was  incapable  of  feeling  pain,  6*ca 

Thefe  opinions  the  apoftles  and  efpecially  John  had 
heard  of,  and  he  rejefted  them,  as  we  have  feen,  with 
the  greateft  indignation.  However,  this  did  not  put  a 
flop  to  the  evil,  thole. philofephizing  chriftians  either 
having  ingenuity  enough  to  evade  thofe  cenfures,  by 
pretending  it  was  not  their  opinions,  but  otheis 
iomewhat  different  from  theirs,  that  properly  fell  un¬ 
der  them  ;  or  new  opinions  reallv  different  from  them, 
but  derived  in  faft  from  the  feme  fource,  and  having 
the  fame  evil  tendency,  rihng  up  in  the  place  ot  them  : 
for  they  were  all  calculated  to  give  more  dignity,  as 
they  imagined,  to  the  perfon  of  their  maker.  The 
snofV  remarkable  change  in  thefe  opinions  was  that, 
whereas  the  earl  left  of  thefe  philofophizing  chriftians 
fuppofed,  in  general,  that  the  world  was  made  by 
feme  fuperior  intelligence  off  no  benevolent  nature, 
and  that  the  Jewifh  religion  was  preferibed  by  the 
fame  being,  or  one  very  much  refembling  him,  and 
that  Chrift  was  fent  to  rectify  the  i m per feft ions  of 
both  fyftems ;  thofe  who-- fucceeded  them,  and  whole 
fuccefs  at  length  gave  them  the  title  or  orthodox, 
corrupted  the  genuine  chriftian  principle  no  leis,  by 
fuppoffng  that  Chrilt  was  the  being  who,  under  God, 
was  himfelf  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the  medium 
of  all  the  divine  communications  to  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  author  of  the  Jewifh.  religion. 

As  Plato  had  travelled  into  the  Eaft,  it  is  probable 
that  he  there  learned  the  d  oft  fine  of  divine  emanations, 
and  got  his  ideas  of  the  origin  of  this  vifible  fyftem. 
But  he  fometimes  expreffes  himfelf.  fo  temperately  on 
the  fubjeft,  that  he  feems  to  have  only  allegorized 
what  is. true  with  refpeft  to  it ;  fpeaking  of  the  div  nv 
+  Hiftory  of  Heretics,  p.  2.27. 
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mind  as  having  exifted  from  eternity,  but  having 
Within  itfelf  ideas  or  archetypes  of  whatever  was  to 
exiit  without  it,  and  faying  that  the  immediate  feat  of 
thefe  ideas,  or  the  intelligence  which  he  ftyled  vis?,  and 
which  Philo  termed  Logos ,  was  that  from  which  the 
vifible  creation  immediately  fprung.  However,  it 
was  to  this  principle  in  the  divine  mind,  or  this  Being 
derived  from  it,  that  Plato,  according  to  Ladantius*, 
gave  the  name  of  a  fecond  God ,  faying,  “  the  Lord 
“  and  maker  of  the  univerfe,  whom  we  juftly  call 
“  God,  made  a  fecond  God  vifible  and  fenftble.” 

By  this  means,  however,  it  was,  that  this  Logosy 
originally  an  attribute  of  the  divine  mind  itfelf,  came 
to  be  reprefented,  firft  by  the  philofophers,  and  then 
by  philofophizing  chriftians,  as  an  intelligent  principle, 
or  being,  diitind  from  God,  though  an  emanation  from 
him.  Th  is  dodrine  was  but  too  convenient  for  thofe 
who  wifhed  to  recommend  the  religion  of  Chrift. 
Accordingly,  they  immediately  fixed  upon  this  Logos 
as  the  intelligence  which  was  in  fome  inexplicable  man¬ 
ner  united  to  his  foul,  and  by  the  help  of  the  allego¬ 
rical  method  of  interpreting  the  fcriptures,  to  which 
they  had  been  fufficiently  accuflomed,  they  eafily  found 
authorities  there  for  their  opinions. 

Thus,  fince  we  read  in  the  book  of  Pfalmr,  that 
by  the  tvoy d of  the  Lord  (which,  in  the  tranilation  of 
the  Seventy,  is  the  Logos )  the  Heavens  were  made, 
they  concluded  that  this  Logos  was  Chrift,  and  there¬ 
fore  that,  under  God,  he  was  the  maker  of  the  world* 
They  alio  applied  to  him  what  Solomon  fays  of  wifdom, 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  as  having  been  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  God ,  and  employed  by  him  in  making  the 
world.  But  there  is  one  particular  paflage  in  the  book 
of  Pfalms,  in  which  they  imagined  that  the  origin  of 
the  Leges,  by  way  of  emanation  from  the  divine  mind, 
is  moil  dearly  exprefled,  which  is  what  we  render. 
My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter .  Pfalm  xlv.  i,  this 

?nattcr  being  Logos  in  the  Seventy,  and  the  verb 
throwing  out  being  made  life  of,  they 
l  ender  it.  My  heart  throws  out  the  Logos .  Nothing 
can  appear  to  us  more  ungrounded  than  this  fuppofiti- 

*  Epitome  Cap.  xliii.  p, 
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on,  and  yet  we  find  it  in  all  the  writers  who  treat  of 
the  divinity  of  Chrifi  for  feveral  centuries  in  ecclefK 
aftical  hiflory.  After  this  we  cannot  wonder  at  their 
being  at  no  lofs  for  proofs  of  their  doctrine  in  any  part 
of  fcripture. 

But  Philo  the  Jew  went  before  the  chrittians  in  the 
perfonification  of  the  Logos ,  and  in  this  mode  of  in¬ 
terpreting  what  is  faid  of  it  in  the  Old  Teffcament* 
For  he  calls  this  divine  word  afecond  God ,  and  fame- 
times  attributes  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  fe- 
cond  God,  thinking  it  below  the  majefly  of  the  great 
God  himfelf.  He  alfo  calls  this  perfonified  attribute  of 
God  his  zrpoloyo or  his  firftborn ,  and  the  image  of 
God.  He  fays  that  he  is  neither  unbegotten,  like  God, 
nor  begotten  as  we  are,  but  the  middle  between  the 
two  extremes*#  We  alfo  find  that  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrafts  of  the  Old  Teftament  often  render  the  word  of 
God ,  as  if  it  was  a  being  diflin&  from  God,  or  fome 
angel  who  bore  the  name  of  God.,  and  adled  by  depu~ 
tation  from  him.  So,  however,^  it  hath  been  inter¬ 
preted,  though  with  them  it  might  be  no  more  than 
an  idiom  of  fpeech. 

The  chriftian  philofophers  having  once  got  the  idea 
that  the  Logos  might  be  interpreted  of  Chrifi:,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  what  John  faysrof  the  Logos  in  the 
introduction  of  his  gofpei  to  mean  the  fame  perfon,  in 
diredt  oppofition  to  what  he  really  meant,  which  was 
that  the  Logos ,  by  which  all  things  were  made,  was 
not  a  being  diftindt  from  God,  but  k?od  himfelf,  being 
his  attribute,  his  wifdom  and  power,  dwelling  in 
Chrifi:,  fpeaking  and  adting  by  him.  Accordingly  we 
find  fome  of  the  earlier  Unitarians  charging  thole  who 
were  called  orthodox  with  an  innovation  in  their  in^ 
terpretation  of  the  term  Logos.  iC  But  thou  wilt  tell 
<<  me  fomething  ftrange,  in  faying  that  the  Logos  is  the 
“  Son.”  Hippolytus  contra  Noetum,  quoted  by  Beau- 
fobref. 

We  find  nothing  like  divinity  afcribed  to  Chrifi:  be¬ 
fore  Juftin  Martyr,  who  from  being  a  philofopher 

*  See  Platonifme  Devoile,  p.  105,  and  Le  Clerc’s  commentary 
Oil  the  intiodudlion  to  the  fird  chapter  of  John. 

i  Hiftoire  de  ManicheiCme*  vol,  i,  p.  540, 
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became  a  chriftian,  but  always  retained  the  peculiar 
habit  of  his  former  profeffion.  As  to  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  who  was  cotemporary  with  the  apodles,  when 
he  is  Ipeaking  in  the  highed  terms  concerning  Chrift,. 
he  only  calls  him  the  fcepter  of  the  majefty  of  God*, 
Whether  Judin  Martyr  was  the  very  firft  who  darted 
the  notion  of  Chrid  being  the  Logos  of  the  Father,  is- 
net  certain,  but  we  are  not  able  to  trace  it  any  higher  f* 
We  find  it,  indeed,  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias,  but  though  this  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the- 
Hennas  mentioned  by  Paul,,  and  to  have  been  written* 
towards  the  end  of  the  firft  century,  others  fuppofe* 
this  to  be  the  work  of  one  Hermes,  brother  of  Pius,... 
bifhop  of  Rome,  and  to  have  been  written  about  the 
year  141,  or  perhaps  later  5  and  as  this  work  contains 
fuc'h  a  pretenfion  to  vifions  and  revelations,  as  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  Hennas  mentioned  by  Paul,  I  cannot  * 
help  being  of  this  opinion.-  He  fays  “  having  feen. 

“  an  old  rock  and  a  new  gate,  they  represent  the  foil 
“  of  God,  who  was  more  ancient  than  any  creature, , 
“  fo  as  to'be  prefent  with  the  Father  at  the  creation,5* 

“  ad  condendam  creaturamH  The  book  was  written  > 
in  Greek,!  but  we  have  only  a  Latin  verfion  of  it. 

Judin  Martyr  being  a  philofopher,  and  writing  an* 
apology  for  chridianity  to  a  philofophical  Roman 
emperor,  would  naturally  wilh  to  reprelent  it  in  what 
would  appear  to  him,  and  other  phdofophers/ in  the 
mod  favourable  light  y  and  this  dilpofition  appears  by 
feveral  circumdances.  Thus  he  reprefents  virtuous 
men,  in  all  preceding  ages,  as  being  in  a  certain  fenfe 
chrijlians  ;  and  apologizing  for  calling  Chrid  the  fen  of 
God  he  lays  §,  that  “  this  cannot  be  new  to  them  who 
“  Ipeak  ol  Jupiter  as  having  fons,  and  cfpccially  of 
“  Mercury,  as  his  interpreter,  and  the  indruclor  of  ail  * 
men,”  (A oyov  x.eu  ■zr&vlav  ^'HsicrfcxXeK  }  Oil 

the  fame  iubjecl  he  fays  ||>  “  If  Chrid  be  a  mere  man, 

“  yet  he  deferves  to  be  called  -the  fon  of  God,  on  ac-' 

“  count  of  his  wifdom  ,•  and  the  heathens  called  God 

*  Epiftle,  Sfdien  xvi.  f  Tt  htis  been  fhev/n  by  Mr.  Lindfey.  in 
h-s  Second  Addrrfs  to  the  Students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  juft  in 
Martyr  confidered  himfelf  as  the  firft  who  advanced  the  opinion 
ef  ChriU  being  the  Logos ,  and  therefore  properly  divine.  f  Lib. 
iii.  Sim.  u,  S.  xii.  p.  I15.  §  Apol.  i.  Ed.  Thiriby,  p.  H.  [!.  P.  43. 
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tt  n  tt  Jupiter)  the  father  of  Gods  and  men  ;  and  if, 

“  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  be  the  Logos  of  God, 

«  this  is  common  with  thofe  who  call  Mercury  the 
u  Logos  that  declares  the  will  of  God,  (hoyov  r ov 

urctooc  )  .  . 

With  this  difpofition  to  make  his  religion  appear  in 

the  moft  refpeaable  light  to  the  heathens,  and  haying 
himfelf  profeffed  the  doftrine  of  Plato,  can  it  be 
thought  extraordinary,  that  he  eagerly  catched  at  the 
doarineof  the  Logos,  which  he  found  ready  formed 
to  his  hands  in  the  works  of  Philo,  and  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  the  chrirtian  fyftem  ;  that  Irenes,  who 
was  alfo  educated  among  the  philofophers,  about  th 

fame  time,  did  the  fame  thing  ;  °^.rthart  .ot‘ieraS’ 
were  themfelves  fufficiently  _  pre-difpofed  to  aa  the 
fame  part,  fliould  follow  their  example  .  . 

That  the  doarine  of  the  feparate  divinity  of  Chrift 
was  at  firft  nothing  moredhan  a  perfomfication  of  a 
divine  attribute,  or  of  that  wifdom  and  power  by 
which  God  made  the  world,  is  evident  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  earlieft  writers  who  treat  of  the 
fubiea  mention  it.  Juftin  Martyr,  who  was  the  firft 
who  undertook  to  prove  that  Chrift  was  the  medium  of 
the  divine  difpenfations  in  the  OldTeflament.as  tha  , 
«  was  the  perfon  fometimes  called  an  Angel,  and 
«  fometimes  God,  and  Lord,  and  that  he  was  the  man 
“  who  fometimes  appeared  to  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and 
“  he  that  fpake  to  Mofes  from  the  fiery  bufli,  does  it, 
as  we  have  feen  above,  with  a  conf.derable  degree  of 
diffidence  ;  -faying  that,  “  if  he  fhould  not  be  able  to 
«  prove  his  pre-exiftence,  it  would  not  therefore  fol- 
«<  low  that  he  was  not  the  Chrift.”  And  as  new  opini¬ 
ons  do  not  readily  lay  firm  hold  on  the  mind,  forms  of 
expreffion  adapted  to  preceding  opinions,  will  now  and 
then  occur,  and  as  good  fenfe  will,  in  all  cafes,  of  ety, 
oet  the  better  of  imagination,  we  fometimes  fin 
thefe  early  writers  drop  the  perfonification  of  the  Logos, 
and  fpeak  of  it  as  the  mere  attribute  of  God. 

Thus  Theophilus,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Jul- 
tin,  though  a  later  writer,  fays  t,  that  when  God  laid 
Let  us  make  man,  he  fpake  to  nothing  lit  is  own 

*  Dial.  Ed.  Thirlby,  p.  *63.  +  Ad.  Aut.  Lib.  11.  p. 
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fcrnaTiST  5  End  ^cording  to  Origen,  Chrift  Wat 

.!  by  the  !  °,r  Wlfdom  of  God-  He  %3*>  that,, 

it  TT  "  «“*  —roU  all  ocher  v”™"; 
“ardt/fm  wn;ch  comprehends  all  other  melons, 
<<  t  '  |  r  t,Ui  yaion  (A«y®-)  is  particularly  attached 

he  L  ir  f  ChVft”  Alfo  ^Pl^ming  John  i.  3, 

i.  e.  without  hitnfelf”  (*-«*  See^,)  +.  (  ^ 

JUhenagoras,  who  wrote  in  the  fecond  century 

the-  CKrllld’  ‘he  hdt  Produ£lion  (ytm/c*)  of  the  Fa- 
■  i  biu  lays  he  was  not,  always  actually  produced, 

T‘-‘T,).  ?r  that  from  the  beginning  God,  feeing  an 

r  cr,,a‘  mi!ld>  had  «afon  (Acy@o)  in  himfelf,  being 
iron,  eternity  rational  (Asy:*®.). 

r  lrat‘an’  wl-°  was  a^0  his  cotemporarv,  gives  us  a 

“  (  h-t  Ch°“r  a\  U;iS  ,mfter-  He  fa>'s  “  'yhei1  he 
^  (that,  ,s,  God)  pleafed,  the-  word  (logos)  flowed 

^  irom  ms  nmpie  eflence  y.and,  this-  word  not  beinp 

„  PfodlICed  iti-van,  became  the  firft  begotten  Work  of 

,,  sfflri,t-'  1  his  we  know  to  be  the  origin  of  tho 

tl  w°‘.u  ;  but  it  was  produced  by  divifion,  not  by  ftba* 

«,  \aUon’, fo[  tha.t  which  i3  divided  (m^s,)  does  nor 
dimmiJt  tiiat, front  which  it, .derives  its  power.  For 
(  at  many  torches  may  be  lighted  from  o;,e,  and  yet; . 

<t  16  a 'r  0t  1 12  llr1^  torcb  i3  not  diminifhed,  fo  the- 
word  (Logos)  proceeding  from  the  power  of  the 

,«  AW'':er’/rTf  "0t  leaVe  the  Father  void  of  Logos.. 
c<  f  °’  ”  }  fPeak  and  y°a  hear  me,  I  ant  not  Void  of 
lpeech  (Logos)  on  account  of  my  fpeech  (Logos ) 
going  to  you.”  1  6  ' 

If  Irenaus.  had  this  idea  of  the  generation  of  thee 
°g0>  33  no  doubt  he  had,  it  is  no  Wonder  that  he 
peaks  of  it  as  a  thing  of  fo  wonderful  a  nature.  “  If 

“  an-v  °nf>”  fays  he>  “  II  afks  us,  how  is  the  Son  pro* 
duced  front  the  Father,  we  tell  him  that  Whether  it 
be  called  generation,  nuncupation,  or  adapenioit,  or 
•by  whatever  other  name  this  ineffable  generation  be, 

„  ^Ued’  110  one  knows  it;  neither  Valentinus,  no/ 
Marcion,  nor  Saturninus,  nor  Bafilides,  n0r  Au- 
*Codtr»Ceirum,tib.v.p.*59.  +  Ibid.  p.  247.  fApol.p.8", 
_,^Contra  Gisces,  p.  1^.  |[Lib.  a,  Cap.  xlyiii,  p.  jy6. 
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**  gels,  nor  Archangels,  nor  Principalities,  nor  Pow- 
“  ers  ;  but  only  the  Father  who  begat,  and  the  'Son 
“  who  is  begotten.”  v 

Tertullian,  whofe  orthodoxy,  in  this  refped  was 
never  queflioned,  does  not  feem,  however,  to  have  any 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  this  buflnefs  was,  but 
writes  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  let  into  the 
whole  fecret  ;  and  we  fee  in  him  the  wretched  expedi¬ 
ents  to  which  the  orthodox  of  that  age  had  recourfe, 
in  order  to  convert  a  mere  attribute  into  a  real  perforu 
.For  it  muit  be  underflood  that  when  the  do&rine  of  the 
divinity  of  Chrift  was  firft  flarted,  it  was  not  pre¬ 
tended,  except  by  Irenxus  in  the  paffiage  above  quoted 
(who  was  writing  againfl  perfons  who  pretended  to 
more  knowledge  of  this  myflerious  bufmefs  than  him- 
jCelf)  that  there  was  any  thing  unintelligible  in  it,  or 
that  could  not  be  explained.  Every  thing,  indeed,  in 
that  age  was  called  a  myjlery  that  was  reputed  /acred, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to  a  few  ; 
but  the  idea  of  unintelligible ,  or  inexplicable ,  was  not 
then  affixed  to  the  word  my  fiery.  The  heathen  myf- 
teries,  from  which  the  chriftians  borrowed  the  term, 
were  things  perfe&ly  well  known,  and  underflood  by 
thofe  who  were  initiated ,  though  concealed  from  the 
vulgar. 

“  Before  all  things,”  fays  this  writer*,  (t  God  was 
•**  alone  ;  but  not  absolutely  alone,  for  he  had  with 
V  him  his  own  reafon,  fince  God  is  a  rational  being. 
11  This  reafon  the  Greeks  called  Logos ,  which  word  we 

now  render  fermo,  And  that  you  may  more  eafdy 
“underfland  this  from  yourfelf,  confider  that  you, 
**  who  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  have  reafon 
<e  within  yourfelf.  When  you  filently  confider  with 
“  yourfelf,  it  is  by  means  of  reafon  that  you  do  it.f” 

On  this  flating  of  the  cafe,  it  was  natural  to  objefl, 

.  * 

*  Ad.  Praxeam,  Cap.  v.  p,  502.  +  Ante  omnia  Deus  erat  folus. 

Ceterum  ne  tunc  quidem  folus  ;  habebat,  enim,,  fecum,  rationem 
fuam.  Rationalis  enim  Deus.  Hance  Grasci  \oyov  dicunt,  quo 
vocabulo  etiatn fermonem  appellamus.  Idque,  quo  facrliusintelligas 
ex  teipfo,  ante  recognofce  et  ex  imagine^t  fimilitudine  dei,  quum 
habeas  et  tu  in  temetipfo  rationem,  qui  es  animal  rationale. — Vide 
quum  tacitus  tecum  ipfe  congredeiis,  ratione  hoc  ipfum  agi  intra 
te,  & c. 
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that  the  reafon  of  a  man  can  never  be  converted  Into  a 
fubflar.ee ,  fo  as  to  constitute  a  thinking  being,  diftindt 
from  the  man  himfelf.  But,  he  fays,  that  though  this 
is  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  man,  yet  nothing  can  pro¬ 
ceed  from  God  but  what  is  fubflantial.  “  You  will  fay,5f 
fays  he  *,  99  but  what  is  fpeech  befides  a  word  or  found , 
“  fomething  unfubftantial  and  incorporeal.  But  I  fay 
ct  that  nothing  unfubftantial  and  incorporeal  can  pro- 
99  ceed  from  God,  becaufe  it  does  not  proceed  from 
"  what  is  itfelf  unfubftantial ;  nor  can  that  want  fub- 
“  fiance,  which  proceeds  from  fo  great  a  fubftance  f.” 

Having,  in  this  manner  (lame  enough  to  be  fure) 
got  over  the  great  difficulty  of  the  converfion  of  a 
mere  attribute  into  a  fubftance,  and  a  thinking  fubftance 
too,  this  writer  proceeds  to  afeertain  the  time  when 
this  converfion  took  place  ;  and  he,  together  with  all 
the  early  Fathers,  fays  that  it  was  at  the  very  inftant 
of  the  creation.  99  Then,”  fays  he^,  te  did  this  fpeech 
99  affume  its  form  and  drefs ,  its  found  and  voice  when 
99  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light .  This  is  the  perfedt 
99  nativity  of  the  word,  when  it  proceeded  from  God . 
“  From  this  time  making  him  equal  to  himfelf,”  (by 
which  phrafe,  however,  we  are  only  to  underftand 
like  himfelf)  “  from  which  proceffion  he  became  his 
99  fon,  his  firft  born,  and  only  begotten,  begotten 
94  before^all  things  §. 

This  method  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  per* 
fonality  of  the  Logos  continued  to  the  council  of  Nice, 
and  even  afterwards.  For  Ladtantius,  who  was  tutor 
to  the  fon  of  Conftantine,  gives  us  the  fame  account  of 
this  bufinefs,  with  fome  little  variation,  teaching  us 
to  diflinguifh  the  fon  of  God  from  the  angels,  whom 
he  likewife  conceived  to  be  emanations  from  the  divine 

*  Ibid.  Cap.  vii.  p.  503. 

+  Quid  eft  enim  dices  fermo  nifi  vox ,  et  forms  oris.  Vacuum, 
nefeio  quid,  et  inane,  et  incorporale.  At  ego  nihil  dico  de  deo 
inane  et  vacuum  prodire  potuifle,  ut  non  de  inani  et  vacuo  pro- 
latum,  nec  carcrc  lubftaritia,  quod  de  tanta  fubftantia  proceffit,  &c. 

t  Ibid. 

^  Tunc  ipfe  fermo  fpeciem  et  ornatum  fuum  fumit,  fonum  et 
vocem,  quum  dicit  Deus  fiat  lux.  Haec  eft  nativitas  perfedta  fer- 
rnoni*,  dum  ex  deo  procedit.  Exinde  eum  parem  fibi  faciens,  de 
quo  procedendo  filius  fadlus  eft  primo  gcnituS)  et  ante  omnia  genitus, 
ct  unigenitus,  ct  folus  deo  genitus. 
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%iind.  44  How,”  fays  he*,  44  did  he  beget  him  ?”  (that 
is"Chrift)  44  The  facred  fcriptures  inform  us  that  the 
44  fon  of  God  is  the  fermo ,  or  ratio  (the  fpeech  or 
reafon)  of  God,  alfo  that  the  other  angels  are  the 
et  breath  of  God  fpiritus  dei.  But  fermo  (fpeech)  is 
“  breath  emitted,  together  with  a  voice,  exprellive  ot 
<l  fomething  ;  and  becaufe  fpeech  and  breathing  proceed 
“  from  different  parts,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
Ci  tween  the  fon  of  God,  and  the  other  angels.  For 
they  are  mere  filent  breathings  (fpiritus  taciti)  becaufe 
“  they  were  created  not  to  teach  the  -knowledge  of 
“  God,  but  for  fervice  (ad  minfftrandum).  But  he  be- 
€<  ing  alfo  a  breathing  (fpiritus)  yet  proceeding  front 
(i  the  mouth  of  God  with  a  voice  and  found,  is  the 
*c  word ;  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  he  was  to  be  at 
“  teacher  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  &c.”  He  there- 
fore  calls  him  fpiritus  vocalis .  Then,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  our  breathings  not  producing fimilar  fpirits, 
he  lays,  that  4 4  our  breathings  are  diffoluble ,  becaufe 
€C  we  are  mortal,  but  the  breathings  of  God  are  per- 
ec  manent ;  they  live  and  feel,  becaufe  he  is  immortal, 
e<  the  giver  of  fenfe  and  life.” 

All  the  early  Fathers  fpeak  of  Chrifb  as  not  having 
exifted  always,  except  as  reafon  exifts  in  man  (viz.)  art 
attribute  of  the  deity  ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  fpeak 
of  the  Father  as  not  being  a  Father  always,  but  only 
from  the  time  that  he  made  the  world.  44  Before  any 
thing  was  made,”  faysTheophilus  f,  God  had  the  44  Legos 
44  for  nis  council ;  being  his  yyj  or  (ppovqt m  ( reafon  oxun* 
44  derflanding )  but  when  he  proceeded  to  produce  what 
44  he  had  determined  upon,  he  then  emitted  the  Logos* 
44  the  fir  ft  born  of  every  creature,  not  emptying  him- 
*'  felf  of  Logos  (reafon)  but  Au yov  ysv*>}<r#£  (begetting 
44  reafon)  and  always  converting  with  his  own  Loros19 
(reafon), 

Juftin  Martyr  alfo  gives  the  fame  explanation  of 
the  emiffion  .of  the  Logos  from  God,  without  depriving 
him lelf  of  reafon,  and  he  illuffrates  it  by  what  we 
•obferve  in  ourielves.  For  44  in  uttering  any  word,’* 
lielaysf,  we  beget  a  word  [Logos)  not  taking  any  thing 
*  I  nil.  lib,  iv.  Sec.  viii.  p  .371. 

d  Ad  Autolycurrij  Lib.  ii.  p.  129.  ^  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  2 6$. 
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from  ourfelves,  fo  as  to  be  leffened  by  it,  but  us  we  fee 
one  fire  produced  from  another. 

Clemens  Alexandrians  calls  the  Father  alone  without 
beginning  and  immediately  after  he  charac¬ 

terizes  the  Son ,  as  the  beginning,  and  the  firjl  fruits  of 
things  (eep%viv  non  d7rcipx,viv  ruv  ovlctv)  from  whom  we  mu  ft 
learn  the  Father  of  all,  the  molt  ancient  and  benefi¬ 
cent  of  beings  *.  Tertullian  exprefsly  fays  that  “  God 
“  was  not  always  a  father,  or  a  judge,  fince  he  could 
<<  not  be  a  father  before  he  had  a  fon,  nor  a  judge  be- 
“  fore  fin  ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  both  fin  and  the 
“  fon  (which  made  God  to  be  a  judge  and  a  father)  were 


not 

This  language  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  for  Laftantius  .fays  “  God,  before  he  under- 
took  the  making  of  the  world,  produced  a  holy  and 
t*  incorruptible  fpirit,  which  he  might  call  his  Son  $ 
ei  and  afterwards  lye  by  him  created  innumerable  other 
vc  {pints,  whom  he  calls  angels .”  The  church,  fays 
Hilary  §,  “  knows  one  unbegotten  God,  and  one  only 
(i  begotten  Son  of  God.  It  acknowledges  the  Father 
<c  to  be  without  origin,  and  it  acknowledges  the  origin 
cc  of  the  Son  from  eternity,  not  himfelf  without  be- 
£i  winning,  but  from  him  who  is  without  beginning 
“  Tab  ininitiabilfr  It  is  not  impoffible  that  Hilary 
<<  might  have  an  idea  of  the  eternal  generation 

of  the  Son,  though  the  Fathers  before  the  council  of 

Nice  had  no  fuch  idea.  For  the  Platonifts  m  general 
thought  that  the  creation  was  from  eternity,  there 
never  haying  been  any  time  in  which  the  divine  Being 
did  not  aft.  But,  in  general,  by  the  phrafe/r^  eter¬ 
nity,  and  before  all  time,  &c.  the  ancient  chnfban 
writers  feem  to  have  meant  any  period  before  the 

creation  of  the  world.  .  . 

Confidently  with  this  representation,  but  very  m- 
confiftentlv  with  the  modern  doflrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Fathers  fuppofed  the  ton  of  God  to  have  been  be¬ 
gotten  voluntarily,  fo  that  it  depended  upon  the  Father 
himfelf  whether  he  would  have  a  ton  or  not.  1  \ 

;<  produce  you  another  teftimouy  from  the  Icnp- 
«  {pres,”  fays  Judin  Martyr  ||,  “that  in  the  begtn- 

*  Strom, Lib.  vii.  Opera,  p  ?oo.  +  Utf' w'. 

p.  a34.  t-Inft.  Lib.  iv.  p.  364-  $  ^  Trm.tate,  Lib. 

’  jj  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  266. 
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ning,  before  all  the  creatures,  God  begat  from  him- 
«  felf  a  certain  reafonable  power  o'wx^civ  who 

£<  by  the  fpirit  is  fometimes  called  the  glory  of  Got*, 
ec  fometimes  God ,  fometimes  the  Lord,  and  Logos,  be- 
4f  caufe  he  is  fublervient  to  his  Father’s  will,  and  was 
44  begotten  at  his  Father’s  pleafure.” 

Novatus  fays*,  44  God  the  Father  is-  therefore  the 
6{  maker  and  creator  of  all  things,  who  alone  hath 
«  no  origin,  invifible,  immenfe,--  immortal,  and  eter- 
“  nal,  the  one  God,  to-  vvhofe  greatnefs  and  majefty 
44  nothing  can  be  compared,  from  whom,  when  he 
“  himfelf  pleafed,  the  word  (Sermo)  was  born.” 
Eufebius,  quoted  by  Dr.  Clarke  f,  fays,  though  light 
does  not  dune  at  the  will  of  the  luminous  body  irons 
the  neceffary  property  of  its  nature  ;<  the  Son  became 
the  image  of  his  Father  from  his  will  and  choice  ;  tor 
God  at  his  pleafure  ( fizh n&ttf)  became  the  I  ather  of  the 
Son. 

The  Fathers  of  the  council  of  Sirmium  %  fay,  44  if 
44  any  fay  that  the  Son  was  not  begotten  at  the  will  of 
44  the  Father,  let  him  be  an  anathema.  For  the  Fa- 
44  tlier,  did  not  beget  the  Son  by  a  phyfical  neceility 
*4  of  nature,  without  the  operation  of  his  will,  but 
44  he  at  once  willed,  and  begat  the  Son,  and  produced 
44  him  from  himfelf,  without  all  time,  and  without 
44  fuffering  any  diminution  from  himfelf.”  Hilary 
mentions  his  approbation  of  this  fentiment,  but  we 
fhall  fee  that  Aliftin  corre&s  him  for  it.  A  ftrong  paf- 
fage  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  production  of  the  fon 
of  God  may  alfo  beleen  quoted  from  Gregory  Nyffen, 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  place  above  referred  to. 


SECTION  III. 

That  Supremacy  was  always  afcribed  to  the  Father  before 

the  Council  of  Nice. 

Wk  find  on  all  occafions  the  early  chriftian  writers 
fpeak  of  the  Father  as  fuperior  to  the  Son,  and  in  ge- 

*  De  Trinitate,  Cap.  x.  p.  31  +  Ibid.  p.  252. 

*  Clarke  on  the  Trinity,  p,  252. 
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3ieral  thty  give  him  the  title  of  God,  as  di£tingiiiflie<d 
3°i  om  the  Son  ;  and  iometimes  they  exprefsly  call  him,, 
exclufively  of  the  Son,  the  only  true  God ;  a  phrafeo- 
]°gy  which  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  equality  of  all  the  perfons  in  the  Trinity.  But 
it  might  well  be  expected,  that  the  advances  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  fhould  be  gradual  and 
ilow.  It  was,  indeed,  fome  centuries  before  it  was 
completely  formed. 

It  is  not  a  little  amufing  to  obfervt  how  the  Fathers 
Qf  the  fe.cond,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  were  em* 
harraffed  with  the  heathens  on  the  one  hand,  to.  whom 
they  wiihed  to  recommend  their  religion,  by  exalting 
the  per fon  of  its  founder,  and  with  the  ancient  Jewifti 
-and  Gentile  converts  (whofe  prejudices  againfl  polythe> 
Bin,  they  alio  wiihed  to  guard  againfl)  on  the  other. 
Willing  to  conciliate  the  one,  and  yet  not  to  offend 
the  other,  they  are  particularly  careful  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  give  the  appellation  of  God  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  to.  diftinguifii.  between  him  and  the  Father, 
giving  a  decided  fuperiority  to  the  latter.  Of  this  I 
think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  produce  a  number  cf 
examples,  from  the  time  that  the  dodtrine  of  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  Ciirifl  was  fir  ft  flartgd,  to  the  time  of  th* 
council  of  Nice  ;  for  till  that  time,  and  even  fome- 
thing  later,  did  this  language  continue  to  be  ufed. 
Cl  emens  Romanus  never  calls  Chrift,  God.  He 
fays*,  “  Have  we  not  all  one  God,  and  one  Chrift, 
“  and  one  fpirit  of  grace  poured  upon  us  all  ?9>  which 
is  exadlly  the  language  of  the  apollle  Paul,  with  whom 
he  was  in  part  cotemporary. 

Juft  in  Martyr,  who  is  the  firft  that  we  can  find  to 
have  advanced  the  dodtrine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift, 
fays  t>  “  He  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  to  Ifaac, 
<e  and  to  Jacob,  was  fubordinate  to  the  Father,  and 
°  minifter  to  his  will.”  He  even  fays  f,  that  il  the 
“  Father  is  the  author  to  him  both  of  his  exiftence, 
Ci  and  of  his  being  powerful,  and  of  his  being  Lard 

and  God.” 

<c  All  the  evangelifts,”  fays  Irenaeus  §,  have  deliver¬ 
ed  to  us  “  the  dodtrine  of  one  God,  and  one  Chrift 

*  Sect.  xlvi.  +  P.  279.  X  Edit.  Thirlby,  p. 
t  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  a.  p.  199. 
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«  the  Ton  of  God  and  invoking  the  Father*  he  calls 
him  the  only  God  ;  and  according  to  feveral  of  the 
moll:  confiderable  of  the  early  chriftian  writers,  a 
common  epithet  by  which  the  Father  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  Son,  is  that  he  alone  is  or  God  of 

him/elf. 

Origen,  quoted  by  Dr.  Clarke  fays,  “  to  them 
(C  who  charge  us  that  we  believe  two  Gods,  we  mu  ft 
(C  reply,  that  he  who  is  God  of  himfelf  (ccvloS is 
“  the  God  ( 0  $?©<■>')  for  which  reafon  our  Saviour  fays, 
“  in  his  prayer  to  the  Father,  that  they  may  know  tine. 
“  the  only  true  God.  But  whatever  is  God  befides  him 
“  who  is  l'o  of  himfelf  being  God  only  by  a  commu- 
“  nication  of  his  divinity,  cannot  fo  properly  be  called 
“  (0  $io(&)  the  God ,  but  rather  (Ss©-)  God.7’  The  fame 
obfervation  had  before  been  made  by  Clemens  Alex¬ 
andrians,  who  alfo  calls  the  Son  a  creature ,  and  the 
work  of  God%.  Origen  alfo  fays,  “  According  to  our 
“  doftrine,  the  God  and  Father  of  all  is  not  alone 
<e  great :  for  he  has  communicated  of  his  greatnefs  to 
€t  the  firft  begotten  of  all  the  creation, 57  ( -srpeSioJojcM 

7Fct<rYi$  xlicnars)  §• 

Novatus  fays  ||,  that  “  the  Sabellians  make  too 
“  much  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  when  they  fay  it 
“  is  that  of  the  Father,  extending  his  honour  beyond 
4e  bounds.  They  dare  to  make  him  not  the  Son,  but 
“  God  the  Father  himfelf.  And  again,  they  acknow- 
**  ledge  the  divinity  of  Chrift  in  too  boundlefs  and 
“  unreftrained  a  manner.”  (effrenatius  et  effufius  in 
Chrifto  divinitatem  confiteri).  The  fame  writer  alfo 
fays^j,  “  The  Son  to  whom  the  divinity  is  communi- 
“  cated  is,  indeed,  God  ;  but  God  the  Father  of  all  is 
“  defervedly  God  of  all,  and  the  origin  (principium)  of 
“  his  Son,  whom  he  begat  Lord.” 

Arfiobius  fays  **,  “  Chrift,  a  God,  under  the  form 
“  of  a  man,  fpeaking  by  the  order  of  the  principal 
“God.  Againff?  then,  at  length,  did  God  Almighty, 

the  only  God,  fend  Chrift.” 

Such  language  as  this  w'as  held  till  the  time  of  the 

*  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  vi.  +  lb.  p.  5.  +  Sandii.  Nucleus  Hid.  Ecc.L 

p.  94.  §  Contra.  Celfum,  Lib.  vi.  p.  323.  j|  Cap.  xxiii. 

5  Cap.  xxxi,  **  Ad*  Gcntes,  Lib.  ii.  p.  50.  ft  P.  57. 
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Council  or  Nice.  Alexander,  who  is  very  fevers 
upon  Eufebius  bilhop  of  Nicomedia,  who  was  charg¬ 
ed  with  favouring  Arianifm,  fays  in  his  circular  letter 
to  the  bilhops,  the  Son  is  of  a  middle  nature  be- 
<c  tween  the'firft  caufe  of  all- things,  and  the  creatures, 
“  which  were  created  out  of  nothing  *.”  Athanafius 
him! elf,  as  quoted,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  fays  f,  “  the  nature 
<e  of  God  is  the  caufe  both  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  all  creatures.”  He  alfo  fays:]:, 
<r  There  is  but  one  God,  becaufe  the  Father  is.  but  one, 
“  yet  is  the  Ion  alfo  God,  having  fuch  a  lamenefs  as 
4<  that  of  a  Son  to  a  Father.” 

Lactantius  lays  §,  “  Chrift  taught  that  there  is  one 
w  God,  and  that  he  alone  ought  to  be  worlliipped  ; 
neither  did  he  ever  call  himfelf  God,  becaufe  he 
would  not  have  been  true  to  his  trufb,  if  being  fent 
to  take  away  gods  (that  is-,  a  multiplicity  of  gods) 
A  and  to  afiert  one,  he  had  introduced  another  befides 
that  one.  Becaufe  he  alTumed  nothing  at  all  to  him- 
e‘  ieli,  he  received  the  dignity  of  perpetual  pried,  the 
“  honour  of  fovereign  king-,  the  power  of  a  judge, 
'c<  and  the  name  of  God.” 

Hilary,  who  wrote  twelve  books  on  the  dodtrine  of' 
the  Trinity,  after  the  council  of  Nice,  to  prove  that 
the  Father  himfelf  is  the  only  felf  exiding  God,  and  in 
a  proper  fenfe  the  only  true  God  (quod  folus  innafcibi- 
lis,  et  quod  folus  verus  fit)  after  alleging  apafiagefrom 
the  prophet  Ifaiah,  quotes  in  lupport  of  it  the  faying 
of  our  Saviour.  This  is  life  eternal ,  that  they  might 
Know  thee  the  only  true  God ,  and  Jefus  Chrift  mhom  thou 
hajl  fent  |k  Much  more  might  be  alleged  from  this* 
writer  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Ladly,  Epiplia-nius  fays  *f,  ci  who  is-  there  who  does 
not  afiert  that  there  is  only  one  God,  the  Father 
l*  Almighty,  from  whom  his  only  begotten  Son  truly 
**  p>roceeded. 

Indeed,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  courbcil  of  Nice  could 
not  mean  that  the  Son  was  drictly  fpeaking  equal  to  £he 
Father,  is  evident  from  their  calling  him  God  of  God , 


*  Thcodorit,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  iv.  p.  l  7.  +  P.  276.  f  P.  22s. 

\  InfUtutionum,  lib.  iv.  c.  xiii.  (|  De  Trimiate,  lib.  ir.  p, 
t  llaer.  lvii.  Opera,  vol,  i.  p.  483., 
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which  in  that  age  was  oppofed  to  God  of  himfelf 
Uv1oSe&)  that  is,  felf  exiftent  or  independent  which 
was  always  underftood  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
Father.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  writers  of 
that  age  fpake  of  Chrift  as  exifting  from  eternity ,  they 
did  not  therefore  fuppoie  that  he  was  properly  felf  ex- 
iftent.  Thus  Alexander  bifhop  of  Alexandria  lays  *, 

“  we  believe  that  the  fon  was  always  from  the  Father  j 
<<  but  let  no  one  by  the  word  always  be  led  to  imagine 
<e  him  felf  exiftent  (ccyzwflt&n)  lor  neither  the  term  was, 

“  nor  always ,  nor  before  all  ages ,  mean  the  fame  thing 

f<  as  felf  exiflent  (<scysvv>^^(3^>)•,, 

On  thefe  principles  the  primitive  Fathers  had  no 
difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  that  faying  of  our 
Lord,  My  Father  is  greater  than  L  They  never  thought 
of  faying,  that  he  was  equal  to  the  Father  with  ref  pell 
to  his  divinity,  though  inferior  with  refpett  to  his  huma¬ 
nity  ;  which  is  the  only  Tenfe  of  the  palTage  that  the 
doftrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  prefent  ftate  admits  of. 
For  they  thought  that  the  fon  was  in  all  refpeas,  and 
in  his  whole  perfon  inferior  to  his  Father,  as  having 

derived  his  being  from  him. 

Tertullian  had  this  idea  of  the  palTage  when  he 
faid,  t  “  the  Father  is  all  fubllance,  but  the  Son  is  a 
“  derivation  from  him,  and  a  part,  as  he  himfelf  de- 
<«  dares,  the  Father  is  greater  than  IF  It  is  alfo  re¬ 
markable,  as  Mr.  Whifton  obferves,  that  the  ancient 
fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  never  interpret  Phil, 
ii.  7,  to  mean  an  equality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  f 
Novatus  fays,  “  he  therefore,  though  he  was  in 
“  the  form  of  God,  did  not  make  himfelf  equal  to 
“  God  (non  eft  rapinam  arbitratus  equalem  fe  deo 
cc  efte)  for  though  he  remembered  he  was  God,  of  God 
“  the  Father,  he  never  compared  himfelf  to  God  the- 
“  Father,  being  mindful  that  he  was  of  his  Father, 
“  and  that  he  had  this  becaufe  his  Father  gave  it 
«  him  §.” 

It  alfo  deferves  to  be  noticed,  that  notwithftanding 

the  fuppofed  derivation  of  the  fon  from  the  Father, 

and  therefore  their  being  of  the  fame  fub fiance ,  moft  oi 

* 

*•  Theodorit,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  19*  f  Ad  Traxcarn,  foe. 
p,  50^  \  CollefUoQs,  p.  log.  ^  Cap.  xvii.  p,  84. 
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the  early  chriilian  writers  thought  the  text  I  and  my 
Father  are  one ,  was  to  be  underflood  of  an  unity  or 
harmony  of  difpofition  only.  Thus  Tertullian * "ob- 
ferves,  that  the  expreffion  is  unum,  one  thing ,  not  one 
p erf  on  ;  and  he  explains  it  to  mean  unity ,  likenefs,  con¬ 
junction,  and  ot  the  love  that  the  Father  bore  to  the  Son, 
Origen  fays,  let  him  confider  that  text,  all  that  believed 
were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  foul,  and  then  he  will  un- 
underfland  this,  I  and  my  Father  are  one  f.  Novatus  ^ 
fays  one  thing  (unum)  being  in  the  neuter  gender, 
iig.nifies  an  agreement  ©f  fociety,  not  an  unity  of  per- 
fon,  and  he  explains  it  by  this  pafTage  in  Paul,  he  that 
plant  eth  and  he  that  water  eth  are  both  one.  But  the 
Fathers  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  held  A.  D.  347, 
leprobated  the  opinion  that  the  union  of  the  Father 
and  Son  confifls  in  conlent  and  concord  only  §,  appre¬ 
hending  it  to  be  a  frill  unity  of  fubfance  ,*  fo  much  far¬ 
ther  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  advanced  at  that 
time* 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Difficulty  with  which  the  Dotirine  of  the  Divinity 

of  Chrifl  was  eftablified. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident  from  many  circumflances> 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  did  not 
eflabliih  it  fell  without  much  oppofition,  efpecially 
from  the  unlearned  among  the  chriftians,  who  thought 
that  it  favoured  of  polytheifm,  that  it  was  introduced 
by  thole ‘who  had  had  a  phjlofophical  education,  and 
was  by  degrees  adopted  by  others,  on  account  of  its 
covering  the  great  offence  of  the  crofs,  by  exalting  the 
per  foil  a  1  dignity  of  our  Saviour. 

.  To  make  the  new  dodtrine  lefs  exceptionable,  the 
advocates  for  it  invented  a  new  term,  viz.  occonomy, 
or  diflribiition,  as  it  may  be  rendered  ;  faying  they 

*  Ad.  Praxcam,  cap.  xxii.  p.  513.  +  Contra  Celfum,  lib.  viii, 

p.386.  f  Cep.  xxvii.  p,  99.  §  Theodoritj  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii  p.  82. 
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were  Far  from  denying  the  unity  of  Gocl ;  but  that 
there  was  a  certain  oeconomy,  or  diflribution  refpeCt- 
ing  the  divine  nature  aud  attributes  which  did  not 
interfere  with  it ;  for  that  according  to  this  oeconomy 
the  Son  might  be  God,  without  detracting  from  the 
fupreme  divinity  of  the  Father.  But  this  new  term, 
it  appears,  was  not  well  underflood,  or  eafily  relifhed, 
by  thofe  who  called  themfelves  the  advocates  for  the 
monarchy  of  the  Father ,  a  term  much  ufed  in  thofe  days, 
to  denote  the  fupremacy  and  foie  divinity  of  the 
Father,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  Son.  Ail  this  is 
very  clear  from  the  following  paffage  in  Tertullian  *. 

“  The  fimple,  the  ignorant,  and  the  unlearned, 
««  who  are  always  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of 
“  chriflians,  fince  the  rule  of  faith  itfelf”  (meaning 
perhaps  the  apoftles  creed ,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  in 
ufe  in  his  time)  “  transfers  their  worfhip  of  many 
gods  to  the  one  true  God,  not  nnderflanding  that 
*<  the  unity  of  God  is  to  be  maintained,  but  with  the 
“  oeconomy ,  dread  this  oeconomy,  imagining  that  this. 
“  number  and  difpofition  of  a  Trinity  is  a  divihon  of 
“  the  unity#-  They  therefore  will  have  it,  that  we 
“  are  worshippers  of  two,  and  even  of  three  Gods  j 
“  but  that  they  are  the  worfhippers  of  one  God  only, 
“  We,  they  fay,  hold  the  monarchy .  Even  the  Latins 
“  have  learned  to  bawl  out  for  monarchy,  and  the 
.  **  Greeks  themfelves  will  not  underhand  the  oecono- 
“  my  monarchy  being  a  Greek  term,  and  yet 

adopted  by  the  Latins,  and  oeconomy,  though  a  Greek 
term,  not  being  relifhed  even  by  the  Greek  chriflians. f 
On  another  occafion  we  fee  by  this  writer  how  often-- 
fve  the  word  T rinity  was  to  the  generality  of  chriflians. 
Does  the  number  of  Trinity  ftill  fhock  you  ?”  fays 

*  Ad  Praxeam,  fee.  iii.  p.  502.  +  Simplicesenim,  needixerim 

imprudentes  et  idiot ae,  quae  major  temper  credentium  pars  eft, 
quoniam  et  ipfa  regula  fidei  a  pluribus  diis  feculi  ad  unicum  deum 
verum  transfert,  non  intelligentes  unicum  quidem,  fed  cum  fua 
oeconomia  effe,  credendum,  expavefeunt  ad  ceconomiam.  Nu- 
merum  et  difpofitionem  trinitatis  divifionem  praefumunt  unitatis. 
Itaque  duos  et  ties  jam  jaftitant,  a  nobis  praedicari,  fe  vero  unius 
dei  cultores  praefumunt.  Monarchiam  inquiunt  tenemus.  Monar- 
chiam  fonare  ftudsnt  Latini,  ceconomiam  intelligere  nolunt  ctiajai 
Grseci. 
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he*.  For  this  reafon,  no  doubt,  Origen  fays,  “  tha*i 
c<  to  the  carnal  they  taught  the  gofpel  in  a  literal  way, 
“  preaching  Jefus  Chrift,  and  him  crucified,  but  to  per- 
“  foils  farther  advanced,  and  burning  with  love  for 
“  divine  celeftial  wifdom,”  (by  which  he  muft  mean 
the  philofophical  part  of  their  audience)  <e  they  com- 
“  municated  the  Logos  f.” 

Origen  candidly  calls  thefe  adherents  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  ftrid  unity  of  God  pious  per fons  ' (<&ix 
“  Hence,  fays  he  we  may  folve  the  fcruple  of  manv 
“  pious  perfons,  who  through  fear  left  they  ihoukh 
“  make  two  Gods,  fall  into  falfe  and  wicked  notions/’ 
He  endeavours  to  relieve  them  in  this  manner.  “"This 
e<  fcruple  of  many  pious  perfons  may  thus  be  folved,, 
“  We  muff  tell  them,  that  he  who  is  God  of  himfelf 
“  (atv]o$ e(&>)  is  God  with  the  article  (0  $•&&*)  but  that* 
“  Chrift  is  God  without  the  article  (Tg©^),”  as  was 
obferved  before.  How  far  this  foliation  of  the  difficulty 
was  fatisfadorv  to  thefe  pious  unlearned  chriftians  does 
not  appear.  It  does  not  feem  calculated  to  remove  a 
difficulty  of  any  great  magnitude. 

That  thefe  ande.nt  Unitarians,  under  all  the  names' 
by  which  their  adverfaries  thought  proper  to  diftinguifh 
them,  have  been  greatly  mifrep relented,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  who  are  candid  among  the  moderns.  The 
learned  Beaufobre,  himfelf  a  trinitarian,  is  fatisfied  it 
was  a  zeal  for  the  Unity  of  God  that*  actuated  the  Sa- 
bellians  (who  were  no  more  than  Unitarians  under  a 
particular  denomination).  Epiphatiius  fays,  that  when 
a  Sabellian  met  the  orthodox  they  would  “  fay,  My 
<l  friends,  do  we  believe  one  God,  or  three  §?” 

Eufebius,  fpeaking  witbgreat  wrathagainft  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra,  allows  that  he  did  not  deny  the  perfonality 
of  the  Son,  but  for  fear  of  eftabliihing  two  Gods  |J„  This 
allb  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Eufebius  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  when  he  anlwers  to  the  charge  of  in¬ 
troducing  two  Gods.  te  But  you  are  afraid  perhaps 
“  ((po£n)  left,  acknowledging  two  diftind  hypoftafes^ 

*  Sic  tc  adhuc  numerus  fcandalizat  trinitatis.  Ad  Praxeam, 

-  Sec.  xii.  p.  506.  +  Preface  to  his  Comment  on  John,  Opera, 

vol.  ii.  p.  225.  f  Clarke  on  the  Trinity,  p.  802,  §  Haer. 

Ixii#  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  514,  |)  lb.  p.  536, 
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you  fliould  introduce  two  original  principles,  and 

“  fodeftroy  the  monarchy  of  God 

Bafil  complains  of  the  popularity  of  the  followers  of 
Marcellus,  whofe  difciple  Photinus  is  fold  to  have  „ 
been:  at  the  fame  time  that  the  name  of  Anus  was 
execrated.  “  Unto  this  very  time,”  _  fays  he,  in  his 
letter  to  Athanafiusf,  “  in  all  their  letters  ley  ai 
“  not  to  anathematize  the  hated  name  ot  Arms  5  nut 
“  with  Marcellus,  who  has  profanely  taken  away  the 
“  the  very  exiftence  of  the  divinity  of  the  only  be- 
«<  gotten  Son,  and  abufed  the  fignification  of  t  le  wor 
“  Loros,  with  this  man  they  feem  to  find  no  fault  at  all. 

It  was  impoffible  not  to  perceive  that  this  economy, 
and  the  ftyle  and  raink  of  God,  given  to  Chnft  made  a 
fyftem,  intirely  different  from  that  of  the  Jews,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Old  Teftament.  For  chnftians  either 
had  not  at  that  time  laid  much  ftrefs  on  any  argument 

for  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  drawn  from  the  books 

of  Mofes,  or  at  lealt  had  not  been  able  to  fatisfy  the 
Tews  or  the  Tewifh  chriftians,  with  any  representations 
of  that  kind.  Tertullian,  therefore,  makes  another, 
and  indeed  a  very  bold  attempt  for  the  fame  purpole  ; 
faying  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Jewifli  faith  (o  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  God,  as  not  to  admit  the  Son  or 
Spirit  to  any  participation  of  the  divinity  with  him  , 
but  that  it  was  the  the  charafteriftic  of  the  gofpel,  to 
introduce  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  making  one  God  with 
the  Father.  He  fays,  that  God  was  determined  to 
renew  his  covenant  in  this  new  form.  I  lhall  give  his 
own  words,  which  are  much  more  copious  on  the  tub- 

ie&,  in  a  note  ^  #  . 

When  the  phifophizing  chriftians  went  beyond  the 

mere  perfonification  of  a  divine  attribute,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fpeak  of  th q  real  fubftan.ee,  as  I  may  lay,  oi. 

*  Clarke  on  the  Trinity,  p.  3°9*  +  °Pera>  vo1*  J?1;  P*  8°; 

+  Tudaicse  tides  ifta  res  ftc  unum  deum  credere,  ut  hhum  ad- 
numerare  ei  nolis,  et  port  filium  fpititum,  Quid  enim  inter  nos  et 
illos  nifi  differentia  ifta  ?  Quid  opus  evangeln  ft  non  exinde  Pater 
et  Filius  et  fpiritus  unum  deum  ftftunt  ?  Sic  deus  volmt  novaie  fa- 
cramentum,  utnove  unus  crederetur  per  Filium  et  Spinturn,  ct  co¬ 
ram  jam  Deus  in  fuis  propriis  nominibus  et  perlonis  cognolcere  , 
qui  et  retro  per  Filium  et  Spiritum  predicatus  non  mtelhgebatur. 
Ad  Fraxeam,  Se6t.  xxx,  p.  518. 
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the  divine  Logos,  they  were  evidently  in  danger  of 
making  a  diverfity,  or  a  reparation  in  the  divine  na¬ 
ture*  Thatvthe  common  people  did  make  this  very 
objection  to  the  new  doctrine  is  clearly  intimated  by 
Tertullian  C(  When  I  fay  that  the  Father  is  one,  the 
Son  another,  and  the  Spirit  a  third,  an  unlearned, 
or  perverfe  perfon,  underdands  me  as  if  I  meant  a 
diverfity ,  and  in  this  diverfity  he  pretends  that  there 
£‘  mud  be  a  reparation  of  the  Father,Son,  and  Spirit*.” 

The  objedion  is  certainly  not  ill  dated.  Let  us 
now  confider  how  this  writer  anfwers  it  :  for  at  this 
time  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  fubjed  was  above 
human  comprehenfion,  or  that  it  could  not  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  proper  comparifons.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
Ihew  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  might  be  produced  from 
the  Father,  and  yet  not  be  feparated  from  him,  he  fays 
that  God  produced  the  Logos  (  Sermonem)  as  the  root 
of  a  tree  produces  the  branch,  as  a  fountain  pro¬ 
duces  the  river,  or  the  fun  a  beam  of  light  f .  The  lad 
of  thele  comparifons  is  alfo  adopted  by  Athenagoras  in 
his  Apology  f,  in  which  he  deferibes  a  beam  of  light, 
as  a  thing  not  detached  from  the  fun,  but  as  flowing 
out  of  it,  and  back  to  it  again.  For  Hierarchas  had 
been  cenfured  for  comparing  the  produdion  of  the  Son 
from  the  Father  to  the  lighting  of  one  candle  at  an¬ 
other,  becaufe  the  fecond  candle  was  a  thing  fubfiding 
of  itfelf,  and  intirely  feparated  from  the  former  fo  as 
to  be  incompatible  with  unity  §. 

Judin  Martyr,  however,  as  we  have  feen,  made 
ufe  of  the  fame  comparifon,  and  as  far  as  appears, 
without  cenlure.  But  after  his  time  the  ideas  of  phi- 
lofophizing  chridians  had  undergone  a  change.  He 
and  his  cotemporaries  were  only  folicilous  to  make  out 
fomething  like  divinity  in  the  Son,  without  confldering 
him  as  united  in  one  fubdance  with  the  Father,  the 
unity  of  God  being  then  defended  on  no  other  princi¬ 
ple  than  that  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  Father  j  fo  that,' 

*  Eccc  enim  dico  alium  efle  pafrem,  et  alium  filium,  et  alium 
fpiritum.  Male  acci pit  idiotes  quifque  aut  perverfus  hoc  didum, 
•C|uafi  diverfitatem  fouet,  et  ex  diverfitate  feparationcm  pretendat 
Patrisj  Eilii,  et  Spiritus.  Ad  Praxeam,  Sed.  via.  p.  504.  +  Ad. 

Praxeam,  cap.  viii  p.  504.  f  P.  86.  §  See  Hilary  de  Tli- 

nitate,  lib.  iv.  Opera,  p  ^9. 
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though  Chriib  might  be  called  God  in  a  lower  fenfe  of 
the  word,  the  Father  was  God  in  a  fenfe  fo  much 
higher  than  that,  that  ftri&ly  fpeaking  it  was  {till  true, 
that  there  was  but  one  God,  and  the  Father  only  was 
that  God,  But  by  the  ’time  of  Hilary  the  philofo* 
phizing  chriftians,  finding  perhaps  that  this  account  of 
the  unity  of  God  did  not  give  intire  fatisfaction,  were 
willing  to  reprefent  the  Son  not  only  as  deriving  his 
being  and  his  divinity  from  the  Father,  but  as  Hill  in- 
feparably  united  to  him,  and  never  properly  detached 
from  h'im ;  and  therefore  the  former  companion  of  one 
torch  lighted  by  another  would  no  longer  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  But  this  could  not  be  obje&ed  to  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  the  root  and  the  branch,  the  fountain  and  the 
ftream,  or  the  fun  and  the  beam  of  light,  according  to 
the  philofo phy  of  thofe  times.  For  in  all  thefe  cafes 
things  were  produced  from  the  fubftance  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  origins,  and  yet  were  not  feparated  from  them. 

Thefe  explanations  fuited  very  well  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  as  held  by  the  council  of  Nice  ; 
when  it  was  not  pretended,  as  it  is  now,  that  each 
perfon  in  the  Trinity  is  equally  eternal  and  uncaufed. 
But  they  certainly  did  not  fulficiently  provide  for  the 
diftind  perfonality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  ; 
which,  however,  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  two 
former,  they  a  Her  ted.  With  refpect  to  the  latter,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  collect  their  opinions  ;  for,  in  general, 
they  exprefled  themfelves  as  if  the  Spirit  was  only  a 
divine  power. 

In  order  to  fatisfy  the  advocates  of  the  proper  unity 
of  God,  thofe  who  then  maintained  the  divinity  of 
Clirifb,  make,  upon  all  occafions,  the  moft  folenm 
protections  againfl  the  introduction  of  two  Gods, 
for  the  deification  of  the  Spirit  was  then  not  much 
objected  to  them.  But  they  thought  that  they  guard¬ 
ed  fufficiently  againft  the  worihip  of  two  Gods,  by 
ftrongly  averting  the  inferiority  and  fubordination  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  ;  fome  of  them  alleging  one 
circumftance  of  this  inferiority,  and  others  another. 

Tertullian  cautions  us  not  to.deftroy  the  monarchy 
when  we  admit  a  Trinity,  fince  it  is  to  be  reitored 
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from  the  Son  to  the  Father*.  Novatu.s  lays  the  jftrefs 
on  Chrift’s  being  begotten,  and  the  Father  not  be¬ 
gotten.  44  If,”  lavs  lief,  44  the  Son  had  not  been  be- 
44  gotten,  he  and  the. Father,  being  upon  a  level,  they 
44  would  both  be  unbegotten,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  two  Gods,  &c.  Again  he  fays,  44  when 
it  is  faid  that  Mofes  was  appointed  a  God  to  Pha- 
roah,  lhall  it  be  denied  to  Chrifl,  who  is  a  God  not  to 
<4  Pharoah,  but  to  the  whole  univerfe?”  But  this  kind 
of  divinity  would  not  fatisfy  the  moderns. 

Eufebius’s  apology  for  this  qualified  divinity  t)f 
Chrift  (for  the  manner  in  which  he  writes  is  that  of  an 
apology,  and  fhews  that  this  new  dodtrine  was  very 
offenlive  to  many  in  his  time)  turns  upon  the  fame 
hinge  with  the  former  of  thefe  illustrations  of  Nova- 
tus.  44  If,”  fays  he  §,  44  this  makes  them  apprehenfive 
left  we  lliould  feem  to  introduce  two  Gods,  let  them 
know  that,  though  we  indeed  acknowledge  the  Son 
44  to  be  God,  yet  there  is  abfolwtely  but  one  God, 
44  even  he  who  alone  is  without  original,  and  unbe¬ 
gotten,  who  has  his  divinity  -properly  of  himfelf, 
and  is  the  caufe  even  to  the  Son  himfelf  both  of  his 
being,  and  of  his  being  fueh  as  he  is  ;  by  whom  the 

Son  himfelf  confeffes  that  he  lives,  declaring  ex- 
44  prefsly  I  live  by  the  Father ,  and  whom  he  declares  to 
44  be  greater  than  himfelf,  and  to  be  even  his  God.” 
This,  indeed,  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  an  Arian, 
tilt  it  is  the  language  of  all  the  Trinitarians  of  his 
.time  :  for  then  it  fcajd  not  occurred  to  any  perfon  to 
(ay  that  the  one  God  was  the  Trinity,  or  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  in  conjun&ion,  but  always  the  Fa¬ 
ther  only.  The  diftin&ion  between  perfo?i  and  being, 
which  is  the  falvo  at  prefent,  was  not  then  known. 
Some  perfons  in  oppofmg  Sabellius,  having  made  three 
Hypoflafes,  which  we  now  render  perfons,  feparate 
from  each  other,  Dionyfius  bifhop  of  Rome,  quoted 
with  approbation  by  Athanafius  himfelf,  faid  that  it 
was  making  three  Gods  ||. 

1  have  oblerved  before,  and  may  have  occafion  to 

*  Ad  Praxaem,  fap.  iv.  p.  502.  d  Cap.  xxxi.  p.  122. 
f-Cap  xx.  p.  77.  S  Cl^ke  on  the  Trinity,  p.  307. 

)|  Dc  SynocloNictcna,  Opera,  p,  275. 
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repeat  the  observation  hereafter,  that  in  many  cafes, 
the  phrafeology  remains  when  the  ideas  which  origi 
nally  fuggefted  it  have  disappeared  ;  but  that^  the 
phrafeology  is  an  argument  for  the  pre- exigence  of  trte 
corresponding  ideas.  Thus  it  had  been  the  con  ant. 
language  of  the  church,  from  the  time  of  the  apoitles, 
and  is  found  upon  all  occafions  in  their  vi  i tings,  t 
Chrift  fuffered ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  in  his  whole  per - 
fon,  in  every  thing  which  really  entered  into  his  con- 
dilution.  This,  however,  was  not  ealily  reconcila¬ 
ble  with  the  opinion  of  any  portion  of  the  divinity 
being  a  proper  part  of  Chrift  ;  and  therefore  the 
cetaC  who  firft  averted  the  divine  origin  of  the  Son  oi 
God,  made  no  Scruple  to  deny,  in  exprefs  words  that 
Chrift  Suffered.  For  they  Said  that  Jeffs  was  one 
thing,  and  the  Chrift,  or  the  heavenly  inhabitant  ct 
Jefus  another  ;  and  that  when  Jefus  was  going  to  be 
crucified,  Chrift  left  him. 

Irenseus,  writing  againfl  this  herefy,  quotes  the 
*  uniform  language  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  Sufficient  refu¬ 
tation  of  it  ;  maintaining  that  Chrift  himfelf  in  his 
whole  nature,  fuffered.  “  It  was  no  impajfible  Chrift  ft 
he  fays  *,  “  but  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  who  fuffered  for“ 
“  us.”  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  writer,  who 
was  one  of  the  firft  that  adopted  the  idea  of  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  Chrift  (but  on  a  principle  different  from  that 
of  the  Docetae,  viz.  the  perfonification  of  the  Logos  of 
the  Father)  could  not  himfelf  ftridtly  maintain  the  pafs- 
ibility  of  his  whole  nature  ;  for  then  he  mull  have 
held  that  Something  which  was  a  proper  part  of  the 
deity  himfelf  was  capable  of  Suffering.  He  therefore, 
but  in  a  very  awkward  and  ineffectual  manner,  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  a  cafe  different  from  that  of  the  Docetae, 
by  fuppofing  a  mixture  of  the  two  natures  in  Chrift, 

“  For  this  reafon,”  he  fays  f,  "  the  word  of  God 
**  became  man,  and  the  fon  of  God  became  the  Son  of 
“  man,  being  mixed  with  the  word  of  God,  that  re- 
“  ceiving  the  adoption,  he  might  become  the  fon  of 
“  God.  For  we  could  not  receive  immortality,  unkfs 
41  we  were  united  to  immortality,”  8c c.  Origen  alfo, 

*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xx.  p,  24.6.  +  lb,  cap.  xxr,  Optra,  p,  249. 
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in  his  third  book  again  ft  Celfus  *,  fpeaks  of*  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  humanity  with  the  divinity  of  Chrift.  He 
even  1  peaks  ol  the  mortal  quality  ol  the  verv  body  of 
Chrift  as  changed  into  a  divine  quality. 

This  confuhon  of  ideas,  and  inconfiftencv,  appears 
to  have  been  boon  perceived.  For  we  prefently  find 
that  all  thole  who  are  called  orthodox  ran  into  the  verv 
error  ol  the  Docetae  5  maintaining,  that  it  only  was 
the  human  nature  of  Chrift  that  buffered,  while  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  his  nature,  whicjjpwas  no  lefs  eftential  to 
his  being  Chrift,  was  incapable  of  buffering  ;  and  to 
this  day  all  who  maintain  the  proper  divinity  of  Chrift 
are  in  the  fame  dilemma.  They  muft  either  flatly  con¬ 
tradict  the  fcriptures,  and  bay,  with  the  Docetae,  that 
Chrift  did  not  buffer,  or  that  the  divine  nature  itfelf 
may  feel  pain.  1  his  being  deemed  manifeft  impiety* 
they  generally  adopt  the  former  opinion,  viz.  that  the 
human  nature  of  Chrift  only  buffered,  and  content 
them  helves  with  a/ferting  borne  inexplicable  mixture  of 
the  two  natures ;  notwithftanding  the  idea  of  one  part 
of  the  fame  perfcn  (and  of  the  intellectual  part  too) 
not  feeling  pain,  while  the  other  did,  is  evidently  in- 
confiftent  with  any  idea  of  proper  union ,  or  mixture . 

The  very  next  writer  we  meet  with  after  Irenas  11s, 
viz.  Tertullian,  afferts,  contrary  to  him,  that  it  was 
not  Chrift,  but  only  the  human  nature  of  Chrift  that 
inhered.  This  voice,  lays  he,  <£  My  God  my  God  why 
“  haft  thm  forfaken  me”  “  was  from  the  flefh,  and 
“foul,  that  is,  the  man ,  and  not  the  word,  or  fpirit  ; 
“  that  is,  it  was  not  ot  the  God ,  who  is  impallible,  and 
“  who  left  the  Son  while  he  gave  up  his  man  to  death. t” 
What  could  any  of  the  Docetae  have  faid  more  ? 

Arnobius  expreffes  himfelf  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Speaking  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  with  which  the  chrif- 
tians  were  continually  reproached.  “  That  death, ” 
fays  he  “  which  you  fpeak  of,  was  the  death  of  the 

*  P.  136.  +  Hacc  vox  carnis  et  animac,  id  eft  hominis,  non 

fermonis,  non  fpiritus,  id  eft  non  dei ,  propterea  emifla  eft,  ut 
impaflibilcm  deum  oftcnderet  qui  fic  filium  dereliquit  dum  homi- 
Jiem  cjus  tradidit  in  mortem.  Ad  Praxeam,  cap.  xxx,  p.  5 1 S. 
t  Adveifus  Gcntcs,  lib.  i.  p.  22. 
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man  that  he  had  put  on,  not  of  himfelf,  of  the  bur- 

“  then,  not  of  the  bearer.*’7 

Hilary,  who  wrote  after  the  council  of  Nice,  went 
even  farther  than  this,  and  maintained  at  large,  that 
the  body  of  Chrift  was  at  all  times  incapable  oi  feel¬ 
ing  pain,  that  it  had  no  need  of  refreshment  by  meat 
and  drink  ;  and  that  he  eat  and  drank  only^  to  Shew 
that  he  had  a  body,  “  Could  that  hand,”  Says  he  t, 
il  which  gave  an  ear  to  the  man  that  Peter  fmot-e,  feel 
“  the  nail  that  was  driven  through  it  ?  and  could  that 
«  flelh  feel  a  wound,  which  removed  the  pain  of  a 
* 6  wound  from  another 

Later  writers,  indeed,  did  not  follow  Hilary  in  this 
extravagance,  but  Epiphanius  lays  i,  that  Chrilf ,  in 
his  death  upon  the  crofs,  buffered  nothing  in  his  divi¬ 
nity.  This  too  is  the  language  of  thole  who  are  called 
orthodox  at  this  day.  But  how  this  is  confident  v  ith 
their  dodtrine  of  atonement ,  which  luppoles  an  infinite 
fatisfa&ion  to  have  been  made  to  the  juft  ice  of  God  by 
the  death  of  Chrift,  does  not  eafily  appear*  * 


SECTION  V. 

An  Account  of  the  Unitarians  before  the  Council  of  Nice, 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  Arian  controversy,  I  muft 
take  notice  of  thofe  who  diftinguifhed  themlelves  bv 
maintaining  the  proper  humanity  of  Chrift  in  this  early 
period.  That  the  chriftian  church  in  general  held  this 
doctrine  till  the  time  of  Victor,  was  the  conftant  af- 
fertion  of  thofe  who  profeffed  it  about  this  tune,  and  I 
think  I  have  Shewn  that  this  was  true,' 

One  of  the  fir  ft  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  avert¬ 
ing  the  fimple  humanity  of  Chrift,  was  Theodotus  oi 
Byzantium,  who,  though  a  tanner,  is  acknowledged  to 

*  Mors  ilia  quam  dicitis  aflumpd  hoinirds  fuit,  non  ipfius,  gef- 
taminis,  non  geftantis.  i  Lib.  X:  p.  2pp.  *  Hvr.  xx.  Ope£*y 
yol.  i.p>.  49. 
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ha\e  been  a  man  of  ability,  and  even  of  learning. 
He  is  laid  to  .have  been  well  received  at  Rome,  and  at 
lirfl  even  by  Vietor  the  bifhop  ol  that  city,  who  after¬ 
wards  excommunicated  him. 

About  the  lame  time,  appeared  Artemon,  from  whom 
thofe  who  maintained  this  opinion  were  by  fome  called 
Artemonites  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  Ter- 
t  ill  ban,  that  they  were  more  generally  called  Monar- 
c/ii/ts,  from  their  a/Terting  the  proper  unity  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature,  and  the  fuprcmacy  of  God  the  Father  with 
Tclpect  to  Chriit,  By  their  enemies  they  were  called 
Paty  ipciffians ,  becaufe  they  were  charged  with  a/Terting 
that  the  Father  was  lo  united  to  the  perfon  of  Chrifl, 
as  even  to  have  fullered  with  him.  But  Lardner  treats 
this  as  a  calumny*.  It  fhould  feem,  however,  that 
iome  ol  them  went  fo  far  (fince  Tertullian  foparticu- 
larly  quotes  it  as  their  own  language!)  as  to  fay  that 
the  Father  felt  companion  for  his  luftering  Son.  But 
this  language  might  be  ufed  by  them  in  a  figurative 
fenfg,  in  which  fenfe  various  pa  ikons  are  in  the  fcrip- 
tures  afcribed  to  God. 

Beaufobre!  thinks  them  to  have  been  intirely  free 
frqm  this  imputation, and  imagines  it  to  have  arifen  from 
their  ad verfaries,  defignedly  of  undefignedly,  mixing 
their  own  ideas  with  theirs,  and  efjycially  confound¬ 
ing  the  two  terms  Logos ,  and  Son  of  God.  In  confe¬ 
rence  of  this,  when  the  Unitarians  afferted  that  the 
Father  and,  the  Logos  were  one  perfon,  they  would  of 
caiirfe  charge  them  with  maintaining  that  the  Father 
fuffered  ip  the  Son,  Indeed,  Tertullian,  as  Beaufobre 
©bferves,  contradicts  himfelf  when  he  charges  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  with  this  opinion,  becaufe  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  he  exprefsly  fays  that  they  believed  the  Fa¬ 
ther  to  be  impafible  §.  -  . 

Praxeas  the  Montand!,  and  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  again!!  whom  Tertullian  writes*.  Was  an  Uni¬ 
tarian  ;  and  fo  probably  were  many  others  <jf  that  feel  |[. 
For  their  peculiar  opinions  and  practices,  as  Montanifts, 

*  Hilt,  of  Heretics,  p.  413.  +  Ad  Pr&xeam,  Sec.  xxix.  p. 

t  Vol,  1,  P.  539,  $  Vol.x.  p.  $34.  0  Larger  8-  Hid.  gf  Re* 

tetics,  p.  398. 
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Tfrad  no  relation  to  any  particular  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  Chrift. 

%It  is  very  evident  that  about  this  time  the  Unitarians 
were  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  chriftian  world; 
•and  as  they  were  not  diftinguifhed  by  having  aflemblies 
feparate  from  thole  of  other  chriftians,  which  Mo* 
Iheim  allows  *,  their  opinion  certainly  could  not  be 
deemed  heretical.  It  is  even  acknowledged  that  many 
of  thefe  Unitarians  (though  none  of  their  writings  are 
now  come  down  to  us)  were  men  of  fcience.  They  are 
particularly  faid  to  have  been  addicted  to  geometry, 
and  are  alfo  faid  to  have  treated  queftions  in  theology 
in  a  geometrical  method  ;  but  no  particulars  of  this 
kind  are  now  known  to  us.  It  is  very  poffible  that  this 
cir  cum  fiance  (which  is  mentioned  by  their  adverfaries 
by  way  of  reproach)  might  have  arifen  from  their  en¬ 
deavouring  to  lhew  that  if  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (if  this  lafl  was  then  confidered  as  a 
diftinft  perfon)  were  each  of  them  God,  in  any  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  there  nnift  be  more  Gods  than  on£. 
Such  geometry  as  this,  I  doubt  not,  gave  great  offence. 

In  the  following  century,  •viz.  the  third,  we  find 
Noetus,  Sabellius,  •  and  Paul  bilhop  of  Samofata,  the 
moft  diftinguiflied  among  the  Unitarians.  Noetus  was 
of  Smyrna,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  a  difciple  of  Ar- 
temon.  Sabellius  was  bifliop,  or  prieft,  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  in  which  country  the  Unitarian  opinion,  as 
taught  by  Noetus,  is  faid  to  have  been  generally  ad¬ 
opted.  It  is,  indeed,  faid  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians, 
that  many  billiops  in  this  country  were  brought  over  to 
this  opinion  by  Sabellius.  But  it  is  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  held  the  fame  opinion  before.  In  that 
age  the  prevailing  bias  was  to  magnify  the  perfonal 
dignity  of  Chrift,  and  not  to  leffen  it  ;  fo  that  we  find 
few  or  no  clear  inftances  of  any  who,  having  once 
maintained,  that  Chrift  was  either  God,  or  a  fuper- 
aiigelic  being,  and  the  maker  of  this  world  under  God, 
came  afterwards  to  believe  that  he  was  merely  a  man. 
Both  Noetus  and  Sabellius,  were  charged  by  their  ad¬ 
verfaries  with  being  Patripaffians  ;  but  the  Unitarians 
of  that  age  aflerting,-  as  the  Unitarians  now  do,  that 

*  Voh  i.  p.  J<)». 
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all  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  was  that  of  the  Father  r&~ 
tiding  in  him,  and  adling  by  him,  was  fufficient  to  give 
a  handle  for  that  injurious  reprelentation  of  their 
opinion. 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  dodtrine  of  Sa- 
bellius,  though  he  is  generally  charged  with  maintain¬ 
ing  that  there  were  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity,  but 
that  thefe  three  perfons  or  rather  characters  (zrpora7rct) 
were  only  different  names  or  attributes,  of  the  fame 
perfon,  or  being.  If  this  was  a  fair  reprefentation, 
Sabellius  and  his  followers  muff  have  meant  to  difguife 
their  Unitarian  fentiments  in  terms  appropriated  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  age.  But  though  many  perfons  are 
faid  to  do  this  at  prefent,  Sabellius  himfelf  is  not 
charged  with  it  by  any  of  his  opponents.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  a  difciple 
of  Noetus.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  Beaufobre 
eonjeaures,  that  this  reprefentation  arofe  from  his  ad- 
verfaries  mifapprehending  what  he  faid  concerning 
the  Father  and  the  Son  being  one,  and  concerning  the 
Father  being  in  him,  and  doing  the  works ,  as  our  Savi¬ 
our  expreifes  himfelf.  At  the  lame  time  Sabellius 
might  mean  nothing  more  than  the  moft  avowed  Uni¬ 
tarians  mean  by  fuch  language  at  this  day* 

Paul,  bifliop  of  Samofata,  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  but  charged  with  the  arrogance  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  other  bifhops  of  great  fees  in  thofe  times,  made 
himfelf  obnoxious  by  maintaining  the  Unitarian  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  was  condemned  for  them  in  leveral  coun¬ 
cils  held  at  Antioch,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts 
His  opinions  are  acknowledged  to  have  fpread  much, 
and  to  have  alarmed  the  orthodox  greatly*.  But 
when  we  read  of  fuch  perfons  as  this  bifliop  making 
many,  converts  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  humanity  of 
Chrift,  I  cannot  help  fufpedting,  for  the  reafon-  men¬ 
tioned  above,  that  it  is  to  be  underflood  of  the  num¬ 
bers  who  were  before  of  that  opinion,  being  encourag¬ 
ed.  by  men  of  their  learning,  ability,  and  influence  to 
declare  themfelves  more  openly  than  they  had  done  be¬ 
fore  ;  having  been  overborne  by  the  philofophizing 
tiiriflians  of  that  age,  the  current  of  men’s  ©pinion 

*  Sucurj  A*  JX  x 
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having  for  fome  time  fet  that  way.  This  Paul  of  Sa- 
mofata,  is  reprefented  by  Epiphanius  #,  as  alleging, 
in  defence  of  his  dodfrine,  the  words  of  Moles,  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord  ;  and  he  is  not  charged  by 
him,  as  others  were,  with  maintaining  that  the  I  ather 
fnffered  ;  and  indeed  from  this  time  we  hear  no  more 
of  that  accufation,  though  the  tenets  01  the  Unitarian^ 

molt  probably  continued  the  lame. 

To  thefe  we  might  add,  as  falling  within  the  fame 
century,  Beryllus,  bilhop  o!  Boftra,  in  Arabia,  fain 
to  have  been  a  man  ot  learning  and  modefty,  and  to 
have  maintained  that  Chrift  had  no  being  befoi  e  he  v  as 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  no  divinity  bendes  tnai. 
of  the  Father  redding  in  him  t»  But  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith  by  Origen.  .  H 
is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  farther  information 
concerning  this  bilhop  and  other  chriftians  in  Arabia. 
Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  maintained,  contrary  to 
the  philofophy  of  their  times,  that  the  foul  died  witn 
the  body,  and  that  all  men  would  be  in  a  {late  ot  in- 
fenfibility  from  the  time  of  their  death  to  that  of  the 
general  refurredtion 

I  Hi  all  dole  this  account  of  the  ancient  Unitarians 
with  juft  mentioning  Photinus,  bilhop  or  Sirmium, 
though  he  flourifhed  after  the  council  of  Nice  ;  be- 
caufe  he  is  the  laft  of  the  Unitarians  we  read  of  till 
the  revival  of  the  doctrine  in  the  laft  age.  For  though 
it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  the  opinion  of  the  Am¬ 
ple  humanity  of  Chrift  was  wholly  extinct,  thole  who 
maintained  it  were  overborne  and  filenced  by  the  Tri¬ 
nitarians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Arians  on  the  otnef''. 
And,  of  the  two,  the  latter  were  full  as  hoftile  to 
them  as  the  former.  This  Photinus  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  eloquence.  He  continued  in  his 
bifhopric  notwithftanding  his  being  condemned  in  three 
feveral  fynods  or  councils,  efpecially  in  one  held  at 
Milan,  A.  D.  345,  being  extremely  popular  in  his 
fee  ;  but  at  length  he  was  expelled  by  a  council  held 
at  Sirmium  itfelf  in  351.  This  laft  council  was  called 

*  Haer*  lxv.  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  60S.  +  Eufebii,  Hid.  Lib.  ▼**. 

Cap,  xxxiii,  p.  297,  X  lb.  Cap,  xxxvii.  p.  299. 
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by  order  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  confiftwf 
chieny  of  Arian  bilhops. 

Here  I  reluctantly  bid  adieu,  to  what  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  fcriptures  concerning 
c  le  nature  of  Chrift,  but  we  iliall  lee  it  reappear  with 
growing  luftre  in  a  later  period. 


SECTION  VL 

Of  the  Avian  Controverfy. 

•nr* 

1  here  were  feveral  things  relating  to  tire  divinity 
of  Chrift,  which  had  not  been  determined  by  the 
chriftian  Fathers,  before  the  time  of  Conftantine. 
Thus,  though  the  term  begotten  had  been  generally 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  origin  of  the  Son,  by  way  off 
emanation  from  the  Father,  the  term  created ,  and 
others  ot  a  fimilar  meaning,  had  been  ufed  occalional^y, 
and  as  far  as  appears  without  giving  offence  j  nor  in¬ 
deed  could  it  well  have  done  fo,  in  an  age  in  which  all 
creation  was  confdered  as  of  the  fame  kind  ;  every 
fubftance  (at  lead  all  intelligent  fubftances,  or  fpirits) 
being  luppofed  to  have  been  derived  ultimately  from 
the  fame  divine  e/Tence.  This  language  we  find  ufed 
by  LaCtantius,  and  Hilary,  after  it  had  begun  to  be 
difliked,  and  reprobated,  and  therefore  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  ufed  by  them  through  inadvertence. 

LaCtantius,  however,  fpeaking  of  the  origin  of  the  Son*, 
fays,  “  as  when  he  was  created  in  his  firft  fpiritual 
“  birth,  he  was,  from  God  alone,  made  a  holy  fpirit  y 
iC  bi  his  fecond  carnal  birth,  from  his  mother  alone, 
“  he  became  holy  fieih.”  Hilary  fays  f,  God  the 
“  father  is  the  caufe  of  all,  without  beginning,  and 
foiitary  ;  but  the  Son  was  produced  by  the  Father 
“  without  time,  and  was  created  and  founded  before 
<(  fbe  ages.  He  was  not  before  he  was  born,  but  he 
was  born  without  time.  Before  all  time  he  alone 

*  Epitome,  Cap.  xliii,  p.  n^.  f  Lib.  iv.  p.  59.- 
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u  -fubfifts  from  the  Father  alone.”  As  it  is  not  eafy  to 
give  an  exatt  tranflation  of  this  paffage,  on  account  ot 
its  extreme  obicurity,  I  fhall  give  it  at  length  in  tho 
note  *.  This  writer  feems  to  have  thought  as  the 
generality  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers  did,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  Chrift  was  not  1  but  we  ihall  find  tnat 
after  the  Arian  controveriy  this  opinion  was  con¬ 
demned. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  the  controverfy  occafioned 
by  Sabellius  in  Africa  that  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
Arius  were  ftarted.  Sabellius  having afTerted  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  divinity  of  the  Father 
and  that  of  the  Son,  Dionyfius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria, 
was  thought  to  have  advanced,  in  oppofition  to  him, 
fomething  derogatory  to  our  Saviour,  as  that  his  di¬ 
vinity  was  fo  far  different  from  that  of  the  Father,  that 
he  was  not  even  of  th t  fame  fubflance  with  the  Father  : 
which,  as  we  have  feen,  was  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  were  deemed  orthodox  in  that  age. 
However,  he  juftified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave 
fatisfaction. 

But  not  long  after  this,  Alexander,  another  bifhop 
of  Alexandria,  being  led  by  the  fame  controverfy  to 
difcourfe  concerning  Chrift,  in  the  prefence  of  Arius, 
aprefbyter  of  the  fame  church  (with  whom  he  feems  to 
have  had  fome  previous  difference)  among  other  things 
in  favour  of  the  dignity  of  Chrift,  advanced  that  the 
Father  did  not  precede  the  Son  a  fingle  moment,  and 
that  he  had  iffued  from  all  eternity  out  of  the  fub¬ 
flance  of  the  Father  himfelf.  This,  being  in  fome 
refpe&s  an  advance  upon  the  generally  received  doc¬ 
trine,  provoked  Arius  to  reply.  He  allowed  that 
Chrift  exifted  before  all  time,  and  before  the  ages,  as 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  but  he  faid  that  he  had  no 
being  before  he  was  begotten.  He  alfo  afTerted,  in  the 
courfeof  the  debate,  that  Chrift  was  neither  of  the  fub¬ 
flance  of  theFather, nor  formed  out  ofpre-exifting  mat¬ 
ter,  but,  like  other  things,  was  created  out  of  nothing. 

*  Deus  Pater  eft  caufa  omnium,  omnino  fine  initio,  folitarius  ; 
filius  autem  fine  tempore  editus  eft  a  patre,  et  ante  fecula  creatus 
et  fundatus.  Non  erat  antequam  nafceretur,  fed  fine  tempore  ante 
omnia  oatus,  fohis  a  folo  patre  fubfiftit. 
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It  feeins  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Arms  and  his 
followers,  but  was  not  perhaps  advanced  at  that  time, 
that  this  pre-exiftent  fpirit  was  the  only  intelligent 
principle  belonging  to  Chrift,  being  in  him  what  the 
foul  was  fuppoled  to  be  in  other  men. 

T  he  prejudices  of  the  chriftians  of  that  age  againffc 
the  dodtrine  of  the  proper  divinity  of  Chrift  muft  have 
been  very  general,  and  very  ftrong,  to  have  made 
this  dodtrine  of  Arius  fo  popular  as  we  find  it  prefently 
was.  It  was  a  doctrine  that  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  publicly  maintained  before.  But  poffibly,  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  how  a  mere  attribute  of  the 
divine  nature  could  become  a  real  p  erf  on,  which ‘had 
been  the  orthodox  opinion,  might  have  gradually  led 
men  to  think  that  Chrift  had  been  produced  by  way  of 
fimple  emanation  from  God,  like  other  intelligences, 
or  fpirits.  And  when  the  fcripture  doftrine  of  the 
creation  of  all  things  out  of  nothing  began  to  take 
place  of  the  dodirine  of  the  philofophers,  who  avert¬ 
ed  the  impoffibility  of  any  fuch  creation,  the  opinion 
of  Arius  that  Chrift  was  made  out  of  nothing  would 
naturally  iucceed  to  that  of  his  emanation  from  the 
Father;  fo  that  it  is  poffible  that  the  minds  of  the 
more  learned  chriftians  might  have  been  fully  prepared 
Nto  receive  that  doctrine  before  it  was  openly  publiihed 
by  him. 

#  Indeed,  the  appeal  of  Arius  to  Eufebius  of  Nicome- 
dia,  and  other  learned  and  eminent  bifhops  of  that 
age,  proves  that  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  an  opinion  that  was  altogether  peculiar  to  him- 
felf ;  and  their  ready  reception  of  his  dodtrine,  and 
the  countenance  which  they  gave  him,  who  was  only  a 
prelbyter,  and  had  nothing  extraordinary  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  is  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  fame  thing.  The 
Arian  dodtrine,  however,  was  a  kind  of  medium  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  fimple  humanity  of  Chrift,  which  was 
far  from  being  entirely  extinguifhed,  though  it  was 
lefs  and  lefs  relilhed,  and  that  of  his  proper  divinity , 
which  made  him  to  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the 
Father,  and  a  kind  of  rival  of  his  dignity,  at  which 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  minds  of  many  revolted. 
This  circumftance,  therefore,  of  the  Arian  doctrine 
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;being  the  medium  between  two  great  extremes  was 
alone  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  many. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  Arius,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
controverfy,  had  many  abettors  in  Egypt,  where  the 
difference  fir  ft  arofe  ;  and  among  them  were  many  per- 
fons  d iff ingu idled  by  their  genius  and  learning,  as  well 
as  by  their  rank  and  ftation  in  the  world.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thofe  advantages  ©n  the  fide  of  Arius,  Alex¬ 
ander  prevailed  fo  far,  that,  in  two  councils,  which  he 
fumitioned  on  the  occafion,  Arius  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  excommunicated.  Upon. this  he  retired  into 
Taleffine,  where  he  was  countenanced  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  bidiops,  but  more  efpecially  by  Eufebius  bilhcp 
of  Nicomedia,  one  of  the  moft  d iff  ingu idled  of  any  in 
that  age,  both  for  his  learning  and  moderation. 

The  Emperor  Conffantine,  having  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  compofe  thefe  differences  in  the  religion  which 
he  had  lately  profeffed,  and  efpecially  to  reconcile 
Arius  and  Alexander,  at  length  called  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  bidiops  at  Nice,  the  firft  which  had  obtained 
that  appellation,  and  in  this  council,  after  much  inde¬ 
cent  wrangling,  and  violent  debate,  Arius  was  con¬ 
demned,  and  banidied  to  Illyricum,  a  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  very  remote  from  Alexandria,  where  the 
controverfy  originated.  But  notwithffanding  this 
■condensation,  fo  far  were  the  chriftians  of  that  age 
from  having. any  opinion  of  the  infallibility  of  coun¬ 
cils,  that  the  doctrine  of  Arius  triumphed  both  over 
the  decrees  of  this  celebrated  affembly,  and  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  emperor,  who  was  afterwards  induced  to 
think  better  of  Arius.  He,  therefore,  recalled  him 
..from  banifkment,  and  ordered  Alexander  his  bifliop  to 
■admit  him  to  communion.  But  Arius  died  before  the 
order"  could  be  executed.  Conffantius  the  fucceffor  of 
Conffantine,  and  alio  lome  others  o!  the  emperors,  fav¬ 
oured  the  Arians,  and  in  thofe  reigns  their  doffrine 
was  by  far  the  the  moff  generally  received  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  biffiops  of  that  profeffion 
held  many  councils,  and  they  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  very  full.  But  at  length  Arianifm  was  in  a 
gi  eat  meafure  baniilied  from  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
perfections  of  the  emperor  Theodofius,  who  intereffed 
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timfelf  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Trinitarian  do&rine* 
The  Arians  took  refuge  in  great  numbers  among  the 
Burgundians,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  unconquered 
barbarous  nations,  whom  they  were  a  great  means  of 
bringing  over  to  the  chriftian  faith,  and  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  profefled  the  Arian  do&rine,  till  it 
was  overpowered  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
bilhops  of  Rome.  The  Vandals  were  long  the  flip- 
port  of  Arianifm  in  Africa,  but  it  never  recovered  its 
credit  after  their  extirpation  from  that  province  by  the 
arms  of  the  emperor  Juftinian. 

So  far  was  the  council  of  Nice  from  giving  gene-ral 
fatisfa&ion,  that  Hilary,  prefently  afterwards,  com¬ 
plains*  of  the  Arians  as  being  in  all  the  .provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  in  the  next  reign  Arianifm  was 
yt ry  near  becoming  the  univerfal  doctrine  cf  the  chrif¬ 
tian  church,  and  of  courfe  would  hgyc  been  deemed 
^orthodox. 

The  debates  Gccaflened  by  this  famous  council  made 
a  great  revolution  bqth  in  the  language,  and  in  the 
opinions  of  thofe  who  were  deemed  orthodox.  It  is 
the  natural  effect:  of  controverfy  to  pufh  men  as  far  as 
j'loflible  from  that  extreme  which  they  wifh  to  avoid, 
fo  as  often  ,to  drive  them  into  the  oppofite  extreme. 
This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  on  this  occafion  ;  and 
no  controverfy  ever  int«refted  fo  many  perfons,  and 
thofe  fo  deeply,  as  this  did,  and  indeed  continues  to  do 
to  this  day. 

sin  order  to  keep  quite  clear  of  Arianifm,  which, 
made  Clin  ft  to  be  a  mere  creature,  thole  who  approved 
of  the  decrees  of  the  council  began  to  exprefs  them- 
felves  as  Moflieim  acknowledges  f,  in  luch  a  manner, 
as  that  they  really  fubftituted  three  Gods  inlhead  of 
one.  And  many  of  them  feemed  to  imagine  that  they 
fufficiently  maintained  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
averting  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  were 
each  of  them,  of  the  fame  divine  nature,  as  three  or 
more  men  have  each  of  them  the  fame  human  nature. 

This  was  certainly  giving  up  the  unity  of  the  divine 
nature  ;  and  yet  being  obliged  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
revelation  to  maintain  the  doftrine  of  only  one  God ,  in 
cord  unction  with  this  new  doctrine  of  three  le  par  ate 
■'*  ©e  Trinilate.  Lib.  vi,  p.  cy).  I  Vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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Gods,  fuch  a  manifest  inconfiftency  introduced,  as 
nothing  could  cover  but  the  pretence  that  this  doc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  was  inexplicable  by  human  reafon. 
And  then  the  word  my  fiery,  which  had  before  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  in  common  with 
other  things  which  were  fimply  deemed  facred,  began 
to  be  ufed  in  a  new  fen  ft,  and  to  fignify  not  as  before^ 
a  thing  that  was  fecret ,  and  required  to  be  explained-, 
but  fomething  abfolutely  incapable  of  being  ‘-explained,- 
fomething  that  muft  he*  believed,  though  it' could  not 
be  underftood.  But  the  whole  dodtrine,  as  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  generally  profeded,  and  as  it  llands  in 
every  eftablillied  chriftian  church,  was  not  finally  fet¬ 
tled  before  the  composition  of  what  is  called  the  Athanct' 
fan  Creed ,  and  its  reception  into  the  offices  of  public 
worfhip* 

When  this  creed  was  made,  and  1  )  y  who  m ,  t  s  u 
tain.  It  appeared  about  the  end'  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  is  by  fame  afcribed  to  Vigilius  Tapienfis*.  i  hough 
this  creed  contains  a  number  of  as  direct  contradic¬ 
tions  as  any  perfon,  the  m©  ft  fkilled  in  logic,  can  draw 
up,  it  flill  keeps  its  ground,  guarded  from  all  human 
i  nf pe  ft  io  n  ,]li  k  e  the d oflrin e  oftranfubftantiation,  by  this 
new  but  thin  veil  of  my  fiery.  But  before  I  proceed  to 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  this  farther  change 
in  the  docdrine,  I  mu  A  note  by  what  fteps  the  Holy  Spirit 
came  to  be  reckoned  a  diftinft  perfon  in  this  Trinity. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit . 

ThiRF  is  very  little  in  the  feriptures  that  could 
give  any  idea  of  the  diftindt  perfonality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  befides  the  figurative  language  in  which  our 
Lord  (peaks  of  the  advocate ,  or  comforter ,  as  we  render 
it'(awpafc*Xijl^»)that  was  to  fucceed  him  with  the  apoftles 
after  his  afeenfion.  But  our  Lord’s  language  is,  upon 
*  Jortin’s  Remarks,  vol,  iv.  p.  31$ 
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many  occafions,  highly  figurative,  and  it  is  the  lefs  ex.- 
tiaordinary  that  the  figure  called  perfonifi  cation  fhould 
be  made  uie  of  by  him  here,  as  the  peculiar  prefence  of 
the  ipiiit  or  Grod,  which  was  to  be  evinced  by  the  pow- 
«r  of  working  miracles,  was  to  fucceed  in  the  place  of 
a  real  perfon,  viz.  himfelf,  and  to  be  to  his  apoflles 
what  he  himfelf  had  been,  viz.  their  advocate,  corn¬ 
er  ter,  and  guide. 

That  the  apoflles  did  not  underfland  our  Lord  as 
ipeaking  of  a  real  perfon,  at  leafl  afterwards,  when 
they  reflected,  upon  his  meaning,  and  faw  the  fulfilment 
or  his  promife,  is  evident  from  their  never  adopting 
the  fame  language,  but  fpeaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
of  a  divine  power  only.  The  apoflle  Paul  exprefsly  fpeaks 
ef  the  fpirit  of  God  as  bearing  the  fame  relation  to* 
God,  that  the  fpirit  of  araan  bears  to  man,  i  Cor.  ii.  1 i. 
What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  but  the  fpirit  of  a 
man  which  is  in  him  ;  even  fo  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man  but  the  fpirit  of  God. 

Befides,  the  writers  of  the  New  Te {lament  always, 
ipeak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  fame  fpirit  by  which 
the  ancient  prophets  were  infpired,  which  was  certain¬ 
ly  never  underflood  by  them  to  be  any  other  than  the 
Divine  Being  himfelf,  enabling  them,  by  his  fuperna.- 
tural  communications,  to  foretell  future  events. 

Alfa,  the  figurative  language  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  his  operations,  are  fometimes  defcribed  by 
them  is  in  confident  with  the  idea  of  his  being  a  fepa- 
rate  perfon  j  as  being  baptized  with  the  fpirit,  being 
filled  with  the  fpirit,  quenching  the  fpirit,  '  isc.  in  all 
which  the  idea  is  evidently  that  of  a  power,  and  not 
that  of  a  perfon . 

For  thefe  reafons  I  think  it  poflible,  that  we  fhould 
never  have  heard  of  the  opinion  of  the  diflind  person¬ 
ality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  form 
of  baptifm  fuppofed,  but  without  reafon-,  to  be  given 
in  the  gofpel  of  Matthew,  where  the  apoflles  are  di¬ 
rected  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit .  For  though  the  meaning  of  thefe 
words,  as  explained  by  pretty  early  writers  in  the  prim¬ 
itive  church  is  nothing  more  than  “  baptizing  into.. 
“  that  religion  which  was  given  by  the  Father,  by 
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«  means  of  the  Son,  and  confirmed  by  miraculous. 

«  power,”  and  this  particular  form  ot  words  does  not 
a twar  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  age  ot  the  apoft  es, 
who  teem  to  have  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jef us  only  ; 
yet  fince  this  form  did  come  into  umverfal  ule,  alter 
forms  began  to  bethought  of  importance,  and  uu 
Father  and  Son  were  known  to  be  real  pei  Ions,  it  - 
not  unnatural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Spirit,  being  men- 
tioned  along  with  them,  was  a  real  perfon  alio. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  this  came  to  be 
a  fixed  opinion,  and  efpecially  an  article  of  faith-,  1 :h^ 
chriftian  writers  before  and  after  the  council  of  Nice 
generally  fpeaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  in;a  manner  that 
may  be  interpreted  either  oittperfon  or  of  a  power. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  when  they  feem  to  fpeak  ot  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  of  a  perfon,  they  fuppofe  that  perion  to 
be  much  inferior  to  God,  and  even  to  Chrift.  Some 
of  them  might  poffibly  fuppofe  that -the  Holy  Spirit 
was  an  emanation  from  the  divine  efience,  and  fimi* 
lar  to  the  Logos  itfelf;  but  others  of  them  Ipeak  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  creature  made  by  Chrift,  by  whom 
they  fuppofed  all  other  creatures  to  have  been  made. 

With  refpeQ  to  the  apoftolical  Fathers,  their  lan¬ 
guage  on  this  fubjeft  is  fo  much  that  of  the  fcriptures, 
that  we  are  not  able  to  colleft  from  it  any  peculiar  or 
precife  ideas.-  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
confidered  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  power  and  not  a  perfon. 

Tuftin  Martyr,  who  was  one  of  the  firft  who  fup- 
poled  the  Logos  to  be  Chrift,  never  fays,  in  exprefs  words, 
'that  the  Spirit  is  God,  in  any  fenfe  ;  and  when  he  men¬ 
tions  wo r fiii p  as  due  to  the  Spirit,  it  is  in  the  fame  fen- 
tence  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  due  to  angels.  I1™’ 
fays  he  *,  meaning  God,  “  and  the  Son  that  came  xroiu 
“him,  andthehoftof  other  good  Angels,  who  ac- 
“  company  and  referable  him,  together  with  the  prc- 
“  phetic  Spirit,  vve  adore  and  venerate  ;  in  word  and 
“  truth  honouring  them.”  In  another  placet  he  fays, 
“  we  place  the  Sonin  the  fecondplace,  and  the  prophetic 
“  Spirit  in  the  third.”-  Again  t,  he  places  “  the  Logoi 
'  “  in  the  fecond  place,  and  the  Spirit  which  moved  on 
“  the  water  in  the  third.”  It  is  not  improbable  but 
that  this  writer  might  confider  the  Holy  Spirit^as 
*Apol.  i,  p.  43.  +  lb-  P-  ’9-  t  lb.  p 
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Person,  but  as  much  inferior  to  the  Son,  as  he  matte 
the  Son  inferior  to  the  Father. 

Tertuihan  in  one  place  evidently  confounds  the  Holy 
Spit  if  With  the  Logos,  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  a  proper  third  perfon  in  the  Trinity, 
Speaking  *  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  over-lhadowed 
the  virgin  Mary,  he  faid,  “  It  is  that  Spirit  which  We 
cail  the  vjord.  ^  For  the'fpirit  is  the  fubftance  of  the 
word,  and  the  Word  the  operation  of  the  fpirit,  and 
tnoie  two  are  one.”  But  in  another  place  he  fays 
"  *he.fPiric  is  a  .^ird  after  God,  and  the  Son  ;  as  the 

iruit,  proceeding  trorn  the  branch,  is  the  third  from 
v‘  the  root  f.” 


Oi  igeo  ipcaks  or  it  as  a  doubt  whether  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  not  a  creature  of  the  Son,  fin ce  all  things  afe 
laid  to  have  been  made  by  him  ^ 

,  Novatus  fays  §,  “  that  Chri ft  is  greater  than  the* 
paraclete  ;  for  the  paraclete  would  not  receive  from 
‘‘  Chri  ft,  uni  efs  he  was  left  than  Chrift.” 

I  he  author  of  the  Recognitions ,  a  fpurions  but  an 
ancient  work,  and  never  charged  with  hereby  |J,  fays, 
“  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  paraclete,  is  neither  Godl 
noi  tiie  Son,  but  was  made  by  him  that  was  made, 
or  begotten  (foetus per  fatitfm)  viz.  by  the  Son,  the 
Father  only  being  not  begotten,  or  made.” 

One  reafon  why  thole  Fathers  who  had  modified 
“their  theological  tenets  by  the  principles  of  the  heathen 
philofo’phy  did  not  readily  fall  into  the  notion  of  the 
per  tonality,  or  at  leaft  the  divinity,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  might  be  that  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the 
philofophy  of  Plato,  'which  had  affifted  them  fo  much 
in  the  deification  of  Chrift.  A  third  principle  was  in- 
deed  fometimes  mentioned  by  the  Platonifts,  but  this 
Was  either  the  foul  of  the  World,  or  the  material  crea¬ 
tion  itfelf ;  for  there  are  different  reprefentations  of 
the  Platonic  dobtrine  on  this  fubjedt. 

At  length,  however,  the  conftant  ufage  of  the  form 
baptifm  mentioned  by  Matthew,  together  with 
literal  interpretation  of  our  Saviour’s  elefeription  of 


*  Ad  Praxeam,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  515.  +  lb.  cap.  viii* 

Opera, j>;  504.  J  In  Joaimera  Qpcr?,  tom,  ii.  p.  27$.  §Cap. 
j)  Lib.  hi.  cap.  viii. 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  probably,  gave  moft  of  the  primitive 
‘ehriftians  an  idea  of  *  its  being  a  per f pit  s  ana  the  reft 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  would  naturally  enough 
lead  them  to  conclude  that  he  muft  be  a  divine  perfon. 
But  it  was  a  long  time  before  theie  things  coalefced  in¬ 
to  a  regular  fyftem. 

The  Fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice  faicl  nothing 
about  the  divinity,  or  the.  per  {duality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ;  nor  was  it  cuftomary  in  the  time  of  Barn  to 
call  the  Holy  Spirit  God.  Hilary  interpi  ets  baptiz¬ 
ing  in  the  name  ol  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  the  equivalent  exprellions  of  the  author , 

the  only  begotten ,  and  the  gift  *.  . 

That  little  is  faid  concerning  the  feparate  divinity  ot 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  feriptures  is  evident  to  every 
body  ;  but*  the  reafon  that  Epiphanius  gives  for  it  will 
not  be  eafily  imagined.  In  order  to  account  for  the 
"apoftlfes  faying  fo  little  concerning  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  omitting  the  mention  of  him  after 
•that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  (as  when  Paul  fays, 
there  is  One  God ,  and  Father  of  all ,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  one  Lord  f  efus  thrift,  by  whom  are  all 
things )  he  fays  that the  Apoftles  Avriting  by  the  in- 
fpiratioli  of  the  Spirit,  he  did  not  chufe  to  intro- 
4i  duce  much  commendation  of  himfelf,  left  it  fhould 
“  give  us  an  example  of  commending  ourfelves  f.” 

What  is  moft  particularly  remarkable  is,  that  the 
Tathers  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  held  in  347,  a 
council  called  by  the  authority  of  the  emperors  Con- 
ftance  and  Conftantius,  a  hundred  and  ftxty  bilhops 
being  prefent,  of  whom  Athanafius  himfelf  was  one, 
and  two  hundred  more  approving  of  the  decrees  after 
they  had  been  fent  to' them  (a  council  in  which  it  was 
decreed  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  was  one  hy- 
pojtafis,  which  they  fay  the  heretics  call,  aerru,  and  that 
the  Father  never  was  without  the  Son,  nor  the  Son 
Vithout  the  Father)  did  not  diftinguifh  between  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  th t  Logos,  any  more  than  Tertullian  did 
in  the  paffage  quoted  above.  They  fay  “  We  believe 
in  the  paraclete,-  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom 'the  Lord 

*  De  Trinitate,  lib.  in  Opera,  p.  22. 

t  Har,  lvii,  Opera,  vol.  i,  p.  485, 
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hi m fe  1  f  promifed  and  Tent,  He  did  not  fuffer,  fctrt 
^  the  man  which  he  put  on,  and  which  Chrift  took 
“  from  the  virgin  Mary,  which  could  buffer  :  for  man 
is  liable  to  death,  but  God  is  immortal  *.’* 

Bafil  lays  that  “  the  fpirit  is  fuperior  to  a  created 
being,  but  the  title  unbegotten  (ocytw^l^)  is  what 
no  man  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  prefunie  to  give  to 
“  any  otJler  than  to  the  fupreme  God.”  Then,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  not  being  begotten,  like  the  Son,  but  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  Father;  he  fays  “  neither  let  any 
“  man  think  that  our  refufing  to  call  the  Spirit  a-crei* 
“  ture  is  denying  his  perfonality  (worlccng)  f. 

The  fubjett  might  have  longer  remained  in  thistit> 
fettled  (late,  if  Macedonius  an  eminent  Semiarian, 
who -had  been  expelled  from  the  church  of  Conftanti?- 
nople,  had  not  exprefsly  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  maintaining,  as  fomeTayy  that  it  was 
only  the  Spirit  or  power  of  God ■;  or  according  to 
others,  that  he  was  a  creature  dike  the  angels,  but 
fuperior  to  them.  This  opinion*  being  much  talked 
of,  had  many  abettors,  efpecially  in  Egypt.  But 
Athanafius,  who  was  then  concealed  in  the  deferts  of 
that  country,  hearing  of  it,  wrote  againft  it,  and  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  frfl  who  applied  the  word  con - 
fubftantial  to  the  Spirit,  it  having  before  been  applied 
to  the  Son  only. 

It  was  fome  time,  however,  before  any  public  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  of  this  opinion  of  Macedonius  ;  and  in 
a  council  held  at  Lampfacum  in  3 65,  a  council  de¬ 
manded  by  the  catholic  bifhops,  though  the  greater 
number  of  thofe  who  actually  met  were  Arians,  the 
opinion  of  Macedonius,  as  Socrates  the  hiftorian  ob- 
ferves,  appeared  to  have  gained  more  ground  than 
ever,  and  would  probably  have  been  the  received  opi¬ 
nion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  an  ortho¬ 
dox  emperor  in  the  bufinefs. 

At  length,  in  what  is  called  the  fecond  general 
council,  which  was  held  at  Conflantinople  in  381, 
under  JTheodo/ius  the  great,  the  opinion  of  Macedo¬ 
nius  was  condemned,  though  thirty-fix  of  the  bifhops 


Theodorit,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii,  p,  82,  f  Adv«  Eunonhiurtf* 
lib,  iii,  Opera,  vol,  i,  p.  7^8. 
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-relent  were  in  favour  of  it.  In  the  creed  drawn  up 
bv  this  council  it  is  faid,  “  We  believe  m  the  Ho  y 
et  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life,  who  proceeded 
«  from  the  Father,  and  who  ought  to  be  adored  an 
«  glorified  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  who 
“  fpake  by  the  prophets.”  This  claufe  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  annexed  to  the  Nicene  creed,  though  no  fuch  thing 
had  been  determined  at  the  time  of  that  council. 

Thus,  at  length,  the  great  outline  oi  the  pretei  & 
doarine  of  the  Trinity  was  completed,  though  many 
points  of  lefs  confequence  (till  remained  to  be  aojufted, 
as  we  ihall  fee  in  the'  prosecution  of  this  lubjecd  5  and 
the  doarine  of  the  confubflantiability  of  the  Spirit  wi 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  though  implied,  is  not  direct¬ 
ly,  expreffed- in  the  decrees  of  this  council. 
y  As  the  doarine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  was  very 
unpopular  at  firfl,  fo  that  of  the  divinity  of  the  Ho  y 
Spirit  appears  to  have  been  fo  too,  as  we  may  clearly 
infer  from  the  writings  of  BafTl.  He  f peaks  *  of  a 
people  being  interefled  in  the  debate  on  the  fubject,  and 
even  of  his  own  difcipies,  as  prefuming  to  aft  the  pait 
of  judges  in  the  cafe;  afking  queflions  not  to  .earn, 
but  to  puzzle  and  confound  their  teachers.  .  lhe  argu¬ 
ment  by  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  and  his  orthodox 
brethren  as  moil  frequently  urged  was  the  following  : 
Every  thing  mufl  nece  {Tardy  be  either  unbegotten ,  be- 
gotten,  or  created .  If  the  Holy  Spirit  be  un begotten, 
he  mufl  be  the  fame  with  the  Father,  and  if  he  be  be¬ 
gotten  he  mufl  be  the  Son  :  If  therefore,  he  be  a  per- 
fbn  diflina  from  both,  he  mufl  be  a  creature.  For  the 
good  Father’s  anfwer  to  this  objection  I  mufl  refer  my 
reader  to  his  twenty-feventh  homily  which  is  again  it 

the  Sabellians.  * 

I  flia-11  clofe  this  article  with  a  fhort  account  of  the 
word  Trinity ,  and  of  the  advantage  which  this  doarine 
gave  the  heathens.  The  fir'll  appearance  of  the  word 
Trinity  is  in  the  writings  of  Theophilus,  bifliop  of 
Antioch,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  by  it  he  meant  a  Tri¬ 
nity  con  filling  of  the  lame  perfons  that  it  was  after¬ 
wards  made  to  confifl  of,  and  certainly  not  a  Trinit} 
of  perfons  in  the  Godhead.  He  fays  f,  that  the  tlnv .« 

^Honi.  xxvii.  -Contra  Sabcllianos,  vol.  i.  p.  5231. 
f  AdAntoIycum,  lib.  iu.p*  i°6». 
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reprefent  the  facred  myrtery  of  the  Trinity  liffj 

„  ;;;  wo\ ;f«  and  his  w,/w  He  adds,  «  tht  fourth 

'«  SfcW  ^r:11’  who  needs  light,  that  there 
"  '  ?e  {joa>  *he  Logos,  ■wijdom,  and  man  ”  Thl- 
paffage  is  certainly  obfcure  enough,  and  "could  bird 

•!  fg  b^en  imag‘ned  from  it  that  by  wifdom  he  meant 

had  ttt TT’ the  third  perfon  in  ** 

efpeda  1  bv  Taf  I:™  by  °ther  »»<* 

onl'  hth tf°m'  Ab0,lt  the  fame  time  Irenes  menti- 

word  Trhkv  .<  T™  "i*’  tho,1gh  he  has  not  the 
-  r  fi  3  o  T,here  IS  a!vvays>”  he  »  “  with. 

“  whom'3  "T-  ’  a"QWlfdom>  Ws  Son,  and  Spirit,  bv 
.iom  and  in  whom,  he  wade  every  thing  freely” 

After  tins  we  find  the  word  Trinity  in  common  Hut 
£  efole  '}  "as  imagined  that  the  three  perfons  who 
•  Zii  l£  Wr,  confuMantial,  coeLiai,  a  id 

«qualin  power  and  glory. 

..  Both  the  ier™  and  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  occur 
in  a  piece  entitled  Expofitio  Fidti,  afcribed  to"  Tuftin 
Martyr  ;  but  this  is  evidently  fpurious,  and  of  a  date 

too  ’f  aattec.ean  £b  A  time  of  Jurtin.  It  is  ren^kab £ 
oo  .hat  C.emens  Alexandnnus,  who  was  in  the  very 

centre  of  the  Platonifm  of  thofe  days,  and  who  did 
not  write  til!  after  Theophilus,  never’., fa  the  “era 
but  once,  and  tlfcn  ,t  is  to  denote  the  bond  of  chrif- 
tian  graces,  faith ,  hope ,  and  charity  f. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  this  introduction  of  new 
ohjefa  of  worflup  by  chriftians, .  fhould  not  pafs  un¬ 
noticed  by  tae  heathens  ;  and  as  it  was  chiefly  a  wiih 
to  recommend  their  religion  to  others,  that  gave  them 
them  ongmal  b.as  towards  exalting  the  perfon  of' 
Chnlt,  they  were  very  properly  pnnilhed  by  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  tne  heathens  took  ot  this  very  circum- 

The  incarnation  of  the  eternal  word,  appears  to  have 
been  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule  to  Celfus,  who  compares  it 
to  the  fable  of  the  transformations  of  Jupiter,  in  the^ 

*  L‘hl  iv-  caP-  xxxvii  P-  33°-  +  Strom,  lib.  iv.  p,  m,  ' 
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'fcVftory  of  Danae,  &c.  He  alfo  juftifies  the  polytheifm 
of  the  heathens  by  the  example  of  the  chriitians  in 
this  refpect.  “  If  chriftians,”  fays  he  *,  “  worlhipped 
<e  only  one  God,  they  might  have  fome  pretence  for 
u  defpifing  all  others  5  whereas  they  render  thefe  im- 
“  menfe  honours  to  a  mereoipftart.”  To  this,  Origen 
anfwers,  by  alleging  the  text,  I  and  my  father  arc  one , 
explaining  it  by  all  the  difciples  being  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind .  But  fo  might  the  heathen  gods  have  been 
one. 

The  emperor  Julian  did  not  overlook  this  obvious 
topic  of  reproach  to  chriftfens.  He  particularly  up¬ 
braided  them  with  calling  Mary  the  mother  of  God , 
and  charges  them  with  confradi&ing  Moles,  who 
taught  that  there  is  but  one  God. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  Hijiory  of  the  T)  olivine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Nice  and  Confantinople ,  till  aftot'  the  Euty cle¬ 
an  Controverfy, 

Before  I  relate  what  was  peculiar  to  thofe  who  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  orthodox  in  this  controverfy,  I  fhall 
juft  mention  the  divifions  of  the  Arians,  which  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  eaufe,  as  they 
often  proceeded  to  great  violence  againft  each  other. 

The  original  and  proper  Arians  held  limply,  that 
.the  Son  was  created  out  tf  nothing,  fometime  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  they  laid  was  made 
by  him.  But  they  did  not  immediately  attend  to  the 
proper  confequences  of  their  do&rine,  but  generally 
fuppoled  that  the  nature  of  Chrift  was  fomething//W- 
lar  to  that  of  God.  Afterwards,  however,  Aetj^s, 
and  after  him  Eunomius,  maintained  that  Chrift  being 
a  creature,  mud  have  a  nature  wholly  different  from 
that  of  God,  and  therefore  unlike  it.  From  this  the 

*  Contra  Celfum,  lib.  viii.  p,  385, 
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proper  Arians  were  termed  Anomoeans,  Aetians,  and 
Eunomians.  The  emperor  Conflantius  was  of  the 
original  Arians,  but  Valens  was  of  the  latter  clafs. 

in  tind  mention  of  another  divifion  among 

the  Arians,  viz.  whether  the  Father  could  be  properly 
lb  called  from  all  eternity,  before  he  had  a  Son.  Oil 
this  frivolous  qneilion,  of  mere  words,  the  Arians  are 
laid  to  have  divided  with  great  hitternefs,  fo  as  to 
have  formed  feparate  aifemblies.  But  it  mufl  be  con- 
fidered  that  the  hiflory  of  thefe  divifions  is  only  given 
hY  their  enemies.  Before  I  give  any  account  of  more 
modern  Arianifm,  I  fhall  proceed  with  the  flate  of 
Trinitarianifm  after  the  council  of  Nice. 

No  fooner  was  the  general  outline  of  the  doctrine 
of  three  perfons  in  one  God  fettled  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  but  the  orthodox  began  to  divide  upon  queflions 
ox  gi  eat  nicety ;  and  human  pahions  and  intereils  al¬ 
ways  mixing  with  thefe  debates,  the  different  g^rties 
anathematized  each  other  with  great  violence. 

The  firffc  difpute  was  about  the  ufe  of  the  word  hy- 
poftcifis 9  which  we  now  render  perfon ,  but  which  had 
generally  been  confidered  as  very  nearly  fynonimous 
with  ejfence  In  general  the  Greeks  underffcood 

it  in  a  different  fenfe  ;  and  having  in  view  the  Sabef- 
lians,  who  were  faid  to  affert  the  identity  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  Son,  and  Spirit,  faid  that  there  were  three  hypof- 
Jafes  in  the  divine  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Latins,  willing  to  oppofe  the  Arians,  who  made  the 
Son  to  be  of  a  different  nature  from  the  Father,  ufu- 
ally  faid  that  there  was  but  one  hypoftafts  in  the  Trini¬ 
ty  ;  and  we  have  feen  that  the  Fathers  of  the  council 
of  Sardica  had  decided  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  difpute  terminated  more  happily  than  almofl 
any  other  in  the  whole  compafs  of  church  hiflory. 
For  a  council  being  held  on  the  fubject  at  Alexandria, 
in  372,  the  Fathers  found  that  they  had  been  deput¬ 
ing  about  words,  and  therefore  they  exhorted  chrif- 
tians  not  to  quarrel  upon  the  fubject.  Ever  after, 
however,  the  phrafeology  of  the  Greeks  prevailed,  and 
the  orthodox  always  fay  that  there  are  three  hypoftafes, 
or  perfons  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  effence.* 

*  See  Suicer’sThefaurus,  under  the  word  kypojlajis. 
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By  this  happy  device,  and  that  of  declaring  the  doc¬ 
trine  to  be  incomprehenftble,  the  Trinitarians  imagine 
that  they  fufficiently  fereen  themfelves  from  the  charge 
of  Polytheifm ,  and  Idolatry .  Whereas  if  they  did  but 
pretend  to  affix  any  ideas  to  their  words,  they  muft  fee 
that  the  device  can  avail  them  nothing.  If  by  perfon , 
or  any  other  term  which  they  apply  to  each  of  the 
three  members  of  the  Trinity,  they  mean  an  intelli¬ 
gent  principle,  having  a  real  confcioufnefs,  they  mud* 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  admit  three  Gods .  This 
was  thought  to  be  unavoidable  by  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica,  which  therefore  averted  one  hypoftafis,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  original  idea  of  the  Son  being  an  ema- 
anation  from  the  Father,  but  not  feparated  from  his 
effence.  Whereas  now  the  original  idea,  on  which  the 
dodtrine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  was  formed,  is  entire¬ 
ly  abandoned,  and  in  reality  another  doctrine  is  re 
ceived  ;  a  dodtrine-which  all  the  Antenicene  Fathers, 
who  had  no  idea  of  any  diitinetion  between  hypoftafis , 
and  ejjence ,  would  have  reprobated,  as  downright 
polytheifm.  The  Arians,  in  a  council  held  at  Con- 
itantinople  in  360,  rejedted  the  ufe  of  the  word  hypo - 
Jlafis ,  as  applied  to  the  Divine  Being. 

There  feems  to  have  been  no  reafon  why  Chrift 
fhould  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  more  than 
one  intelligent  principle  ;  and  yet  we  have  teen  that 
fome  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers  thought  there  was  in 
Chrift  a  proper  human  foul ,  befides  the  Logos ,  which 
conflituted  his  divinity.  But  perhaps  they  might  have 
been  reconciled  to  this  opinion  by  the  popular  notion 
of  dasmons  po felling  men,  who  yet  had  louls  of  their 
own.  Or  by  Anima ,  which  is  the  word  that  Tertul- 
lian  ufes,  they  might  mean  the  fenjitive  principle  in 
man,  as  di Hindi  from  the  Animus  or  rational  principle 9 
a  diltindtion  which  we  iind  made  by  Cicero,  and  others. 

However,  after  the  council  of  Nice,  and  about  the 
year  370,  Apollinaris  the  younger,  bilhopof  Laodicea, 
who  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  taking  an  active  part 
againft  the  Arians,  being  attached  to  the  principles  of 
•  the  platonic  philofophv  (according  to  which  there  are 
three  principles  in  man,  viz.  his  body,  together  with  the 
rational  and  fenfitive  foul ,  but  not  more  than  thefe 
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three)  thought  that  the  body ,  the  fenfitive  principle*  and 
the  Logos  were  fufficient  to  coiiftitute  Chrift:;  and 
therefore  he  afferted  that  Chrift  had  no  proper  human 
foul.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  charged  with 
maintaining  that  the  deity  fuffered  on  the  crofs  ;  but 
whether  he  himfelf  avowed  this  opinion  does  not  ap- 
pear.  This  doctrine,  which  was  fo  far  analagous  to 
that  of  the  Arians,  that  it  fuppofed  one  intelligent 
principle  in  Chrift,  was  well  received  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  chriftians  in  all  the  eaftern  provinces  of  the 
Homan  empire  ;  but  it  was  condemned  in  a  fynod  'at 
Rome,  and  being  likewife  borne  dow;i  by  imperial  au¬ 
thority,  at  length  it  became  extinct. 

Whifton,  who  was  certainly  well  read  in  chrift  Ian 
antiquity,  afferts*  that  Athanafius  feems  never  to  have 
heard  of  the  opinion  of  Chrift  having  any  other  foul 
than  his  divinity,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  human  and  ra- 
tional  foul  in  Chrift  was  one  of  the  laft  branches  of 
this  herefy.  This  writer  alfo  affertsf,  that  there  does 
not  appear  in  Athanafius’s  treatife  on  the  incarnation 
the  lead  fign  of  the  hypoftatical  union ,  or  communica¬ 
tion  of  properti'es,  which  he  fays  the  ortliodox  have 
been  fince  forced  to  devife  in  lupport  of  their  notions. 

This  bufinefs,  however,  was  finally  fettled  on  the 
occafion  of  what  is  called  the  herefy  of  Neftorius, 
biihop  of  Conftantinople,  which  though  fmall  in  its 
origin,  had  great  confequences,  the  effe&s  of  it  re¬ 
maining  to  this  day. 

This  being  an  age  in  which  great  compliments  were 
paid  to  the  virgin  Mary,  among  other  appellations  it 
became  cuflomary  to  call  her  the  mother  of  God ,  and 
this  was  a  favourite  term  with  the  followers  of  Apolli- 
naris.  This  phrafeology  Neftorius,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  the  Apollinarians, 
declared  to  be  improper,  and  laid  it  was  fUtficient  to 
call  her  the  mother  of  Chrift .  lo  juftify  this,  he  was 
led  to  affert  that  theie  are  two  difinit  natures  in  Chrift , 
the  divine  and  the  human,  and  that  Mary  was  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  latter  only. 

Tliis  doctrine  had  many  followers,  and  even  the 
monks  of  Ccypt  were  induced  jn  confequence  of  it, 

*  Collection  of  ftccoids.  p.  74.  i  lb.  p.  75. 
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to  difcontinne  their  cuftom  of  calling  Mary  the  mqp. 
♦her  of  God.  Cyril,  then  bifliop  ot  Alexandria,  a 
rnan  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  temper,  was  hig 1  y 
offended  at  this;  and  having  engaged  an  L.  ne.eU 
Celeftine  billrop  of  Rome,  he  affembled  a  councu  a. 
Alexandria,  in  43°-  and  in  this  council the °s 
Neftorius  was  condemned,  and  a  feveie  anathe  - 

ed  Cvril  in  his  turn.  But  at  length  rheodoftus  the 
younger  called  a  general  council  at  Epheius,  m  431,  in 
which  Cyril ,  though  a  party  concerned,  prelided,  an 
without  hearing  Neftorius,.  and  during  the  abience  of 
many  biihops.  -who  had  a  right  to  fit  in  that  council,  1 , 
was  condemned,  and  lent  into  banilhment,  where  lie 

ended  bis  days.  f  ^ 

In  this  factions,  manner  was  the  great  doctrine  oi  the 

hypoficitical  union  of  the  tw,o  natures  in  Chri  •  (,»v  HCil 
has  ever  fince  been  the  doftrine  of  what  is  called  tue 
catholic  church)  eftabliilied.  The  opinion  of  Neftorius, 
however,  was  zealoidly  maintained  by  Barfumas  bifhop 
of  N if* bis  5  arid  from  this  place  it  was  fpread  over  the 
Eaft,  where  it  continues  to  be  the  prevailing  docftnne 
to  this  day.  The  opinion,  of  Neftorius  was  alio  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  famous  fchool  of  Edeffa,  which  contribute 
greatly  to  the  fame  event. 

This  con t rover fy  was  in  faft,  oi  conftderable  can- 
fequence,  there  being  ioine  analogy  between  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Neftorius  and  that  of  the  ancient  Unitarians, 
or  modern  Socinians;  as  they  both  maintained  that 
Chrift  wasa  mere  man.  But  whereas  the  Socinians  fay  that 
the  divinity  of  the  lather  refided  in  Cluift,  the  Ncl 
torians  fay  that  it  was  the  Logos ,  or  the  fecond  pei  Ion 
in  the  Trinity,  that  refided  in  him. 

But  this  union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  th e  fon 

of  rnan,  they  faid  was  not  an  union  of  nature ,  or  of 

perfon,  but-  only  of  will  and  affeltion  ;  and  that  Chrift: 

was  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  God,  who  dwelt 

in  him,  as  in  a  temple.  In  this  manner  did  the  Nefto- 

rians,  who  had  had  leveral  difputes  among  themfelves, 

fettle  the  matter,  in  feveral  councils  held  at  Nihbis 

« 

*  Moiheim,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 
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The  oppofition  that  was  made  to  the  herefy  of  Kef- 

°r'US  produced  another,  formed  by  Eutyches,  abbot 
oi  a  convent  ot  monks  at  Conftantinople,  who  had 

Futvchif Ttat  rafd  f  th«  condemnation  of  Neftorius. 
Eutyches  was  fo  far  from  being  of  the  opinion  of  Nef- 

i«,Chr’ftth-at  t  6  ,al,erted  tIlat  tbere  was  but  one  nature 
'LC'  H  ,*hat  Wa,S  the  dhine  or  the  incarnate 

ti.rV nf  n  "rt  hn  WfS  th°l'sht  t0  deil>  the  hl>man  na- 
.  °  ,  hriL  ’  but  he  vas  generally  fuppofed  to  mean 

r.hat  the  human  nature  was  abforbed  in  the  divine,  as  a 
drop  of  honey  would  be  abforbed,  and  no  more  dif- 
tugiufned  ,f  it  fliould  fall  into  the  fea.  There  were 
oilier  explanations  and  diftinfiions  occafioned  by  this 
nuanne,  which  I  think  it  not  worth  while  to  recite 
It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the 
mindset  many  perions,  efpecially  in  Egypt,  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  opinion  by  another  which  had  obtained 
there,  and  which  I  have  obfeived  to  have  been  main¬ 
tained  by  Hilary,  viz.  that  the  body  of  Chrift  was 
incorruptible,  and  not  fubjeS  to  any  natural  infirmity. 

I  heodofms  the  Great  fell  into  this  opinion  in  his  old 
Jf'.  According  to  this  doflrine,  the  human  nature  of 
Chrilt,  being  of  lo  exalted  a  kind,  might  eafilv  be  fup- 
poled  to  have  become  fo  in  confequence  of  its  being 
abforbed,  as  it  were,  in  the  divine  ;  fo  as  to  partake 
of  its  properties.  It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
they  Ihould  exprefs  themlelves  as  if  they  confidered 
Chriu  as  having,  in  iaft,  but  one  nature  * 

Eutyches  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Coh- 
nantinople,  probably  in  448,  and  in  confequence  of 
»t  was  excommunicated  and  depofed.  But  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  by  another  council  held  at  Ephefus,  in  44m 
However,  in  a  general  council,  called  the  fourth,  held' 
at  Chalcedon,  in  451,  he  was  condemned  tinallv,  and 
from  tliat  time  it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
the  catholic  church,  that  “  in  Chrift  there  are  two  dif- 
"  tinll  natures,  united  in  one  ptrfon,  but  without  any 
“  change,  mixture,  or  confution.” 

The  doctrine  ot  Eutyches  continued  to  he  prafefled 
by  many  notwilhftanding  the  decrees  of  the  council. 

It  w as  almoft  umverfaily  received  111  the  patriarchates 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  rCy. 
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,,r  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  it  is  found  in  the  Eaft 
to  tfiSdav.  In  535,  the  Eutychians  divtded,  iome  ot 

them  maintaining  that  there  were  iome  things  whic  i 
Chrift  did  not  know,  while  others  afferted  that  le 

knew  every  thing,  even  the  time  of  the  day  ot  ju  g- 

^By  the  decifion  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the 
modern  doflrine  of  the  Trinity  was  nearly  computed, 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Chrift  correfpon  ui^, 
that  of  the  three  perfins  in  the  deity  :  and  it  was 
thought  to  anfwer  many  objeflions  to  the  divinity  o 
Chrift  from  the  language  ot  the  fcnptures,  in  a  better 
manner  than  the  Antenicene  Fathers  had  been  able  to 
do.  Thefe  frankly  acknowledged  a  real  fupenority  m 
the  Father  with  refpeft  to'  the  whole  nature  ot  Chrih  ; 
but  the  later  Trinitarians,  by  means  of  this  convent-, 
ent  diftinction  of  two  natures  in  one  perfon ,  could  lap- 
pole  Chrift  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  Father  as  God,  at 
the  fame  that  lie  was  inferior  to  him  as  man  ;  to  know 
the  day  of  judgment  as  God,  no  leis  than  the  Father 
himfelf,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  mtirely  ig- 

Borant  of  it  confidered  as  man.  .  . 

It  might  feem,  however,  to  be  fome  objeaion  to  this 
fcheme,  that,  according  to  it,  the  evangelifts  muft  have, 
intended  to  fpeak  of  one  part  of  Chrift  only,  and  to 
affirm  concerning  that,  what  was  by  no  means  true  o  . 
his  whole  perfon  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  language 
cannot  be  interpreted  but  fo  as  to  include  his  whoie 
perfoii.  For  certainly  it  is  not  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
by  the  word  Chrift  they  meant  any  thing  lefs  than  his 

whole  perfon.  Much  lefs  can  we  fuppofe  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  f peaking  concerning  himfelf  could  mean  only  <.» 
■part  of  himfelf  By  means  of  this  diftinftion,  modern 
Trinitarians, are  able  to  fay  that  the  human  nature  of 
Chrift  only  fiiftered,  and  yet  its  union  with  the  divine 
nature  (though  it  was  fo  imperfect  an  union  as  to  com- 
imunicate  no  fen  fat  ion  to  it)  was  fufficient  to  give  it 
the.  fa.me  merit  and  efficacy  as  if  it  had  been  divine,  T.  o 
•fiich  wretched. expedients,  which  do  not  defei\e  a  lc l  i¬ 
ons.  confideration ,  are  the  advocates  ior  this  chriftian 
poly  theifm.  reduced. 

Tims,  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  fhort  compels,  the 

<*  3  *■ 


f  fi  !eunerr  f0Ullcil  gave  the  Son  thc  fame  nature 

with  the  Father,  the  fecond  admitted  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  the  Trinity,  the  third  afligned  to  Chrift  a  human 
ion  I  in  conjunction  with  the  eternal  Logos,  the  fourth 
fettled  the  hypoftatical  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature  of  Chrift,  and  the  fifth  affirmed,  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  union,  the  two  natures  conftituted  only 
one  perfon.  It  requires  a  pretty  good  memory  to  re¬ 
gain  thefe  diftinaions,  it  being  a  bufinefs  of  words  only, 
ideas  not  being  concerned  in  it, 

Beloie  I  proceed  any  farther,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
*  o  give  a  brief  account  of  iome  other  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Eutychian  doarine,  though  they  were 
hardly  heard  of  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
opinions  that  were  then  entertained  in  the  Eaft  are  not 
worth  reciting,  except  to  lhew  into  what  abfurdities- 
men  may  fall,  when  they  get  out  of  the  road  of  plain* 
truth  and  common  fenfe. 

I  he  decifons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  were  con-' 
demned  by  thofe  who  called  themfelves  Monophyfites,  a* 
fta  which  fprung  from  the  Euty chians.  They  main- 
‘Darned  that  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Chrift:  were 
icT united,  as  to  conftitute  only  one  nature ,  vet  without 
any  change,  confufioh,  or  mixture  of  the  two  natures. 
Saying  that  in  Chrift  there  is  one  nature,  but  that  na¬ 
ture  is  two-fold  and  compounded. 

In  the  fixth  century,  the  Monophyfites  acquired  new 
vigour  by  the  labours  of  a  monk  whofe  name  was 
Jacob,  furnamed  Baradeus,  or  Zanzales,  and  who 
died  hilltop  of  Edeffa.  From  him  the  feft  of  Monophy- 
fites  now  go  by  the  name  of  Jacobites  in  the  eaft.  The 
ilonophyfltes  were  afterwards  divided  into  a  variety 
©f  other  lefts  ;  and  the  Armenians,  who  are  of  that 
denomination,  are  governed  bv  a  hilltop  of  their  own, 
and  are  diftinguiflied  by  various  rites  and  opinions  from 
the  other  Monophyfites. 

It  was  long  debated  among  the  Monophyfites  whe¬ 
ther  the  body  of  Chrift  was  created  or  uncreated  ;  and 
whether  it  was  corruptible  or  not;  and  fome  of  them 
maintained  that  though  it  was  corruptible,  it  was  never 
actually  corrupted,  but  was  preserved  from  corruption 
by  the  energy  of  the  divine  nature.  The  Monophyfites 
had  alfo  many  controverfies  concerning  the  bufferings  o£ 
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Thrift  •  and  among  them  Xenias  of  Hierapolis  main- 
tained  ’that  Chrift  jfuffered  pain  not  in  his  nature,  but 
bv  a  fubmiffive  aft  of  his  will.  Some  of  them  alfo 
affirmed,  that  all  things  were  known  to  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  of  Chrift,  but  not  to  his  human  nature. 

From  the  controversies  among  the  Monophyfites, 
there  arofe  a  feet  called  Tritheifts,  the  chief  ot  whom 
was  John  Afcufnage,  a  Syrian  philofopher,  who  ima¬ 
gined  that  in  the  deity  there  are  three  natures  or  fub- 
ftances,  joined  together  by  one  common  e (fence.  I  he 
great  defender  of  this  opinion  was  John  Philoponus, 
an  Alexandrian  philofopher.  A  third  fedt  was  that  of 
the  Damianifts,  fo  called  from  Damian,  bifliop  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  They  diftinguifhed  the  divine  ejfence  from  the 
three  perfons,  and  denied  that  each  perfon  was  God, 
when  confidered  in  itfelf,  and  abftradtedly  lrom  the 
other  two.  But  they  faid  there  was  a  common  divinity , 
by  the  joint  participation  of  which  each  perfon  was 

Had  thefe  fubtle  diciin&ions  occurred  while  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  was  united  under  one  head,  councils  would 
probably  have  been  called  to  decide  concerning-- them, 
folemn  decrees,  with  the  ufual  tremendous  anathemas 
annexed  to  them,  would  have  been  made,  and  the 
Athanafian  creed  would  not  then,  perhaps  have  been 
the  moft  perplexed  and  abfurd  thing  impofed  upon  the 
confciences  of  chriftians. 


SECTION  IX. 

! 

♦ 

The  State  of  the  D  oft  vine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Latin 

Church . 

From  the  time  of  the  complete  reparation  of  the 
•  caftern  and  weftern  empires,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  had  but  little  connection,  and  their  writings 
being  in  different  languages,  were  very  little  known  t© 

*  Molheim,  vol,  i.  p.  473« 
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each  other  ;  few  of  the  Latins  being  able  to  read  Greek, 
or  the  Greeks  Latin.  Though,  therefore,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  churches  were  much  addicted  to  theologi¬ 
cal  difcuflions,  they  look  a  quite  different  turn,  and 
except  upon  very  particular  occafions,  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other. 

With  refpect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ,  there 
was  this  difference  between  the  eaflern  and  weftern 
churches,  that  as  the  eaftern  empire  was  under  one- 
head,  and  the  emperor  refided  at  Conftantinople,  which 
was  the  centre  of  all  the  Grecian  literature,  he  fre¬ 
quently  interfered  with  the  difputes  of  the  ecclefiaftics ; 
in  confequence  of  which  councils  were  called,  decrees 
were  made,  and  the  orthodox  articles  of  faith  immedi¬ 
ately  inforced  by  imperial  authority.  Whereas  the 
weftern  empire  being  broken  into  many  parts,  and  the 
ftudious  theologians  difperfed  in  different  convents  all 
over  Europe,  their  fpeculations  were  more  free  ;  and 
though  the  authority  of  the  pope  preferved  a  kind  of 
union  among  them,  yet  the  popes  of  the  middle  ages 
being  fovereign  princes,  feldom  interfered  with  religi¬ 
ous  tenets,  unlefs  they  had  fome  apparent  influence 
With  refped  to  their  fpiritual  or  temporal  power.  This 
was  perhaps  the  reafon  why  no  new  councils  were  call¬ 
ed*  and  no  new  decrees  were  made  refpe&ing  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity. 

Since  however,  what  had  been  determined  by  the 
firft  general  councils  was  received  in  the  Weft,  as  well 
as  in  the  Eaft,  the  liberty  of  fpeculating  on  this  fub- 
je£t  was  very  much  confined  j  fo  that  inftead  of  in¬ 
venting  dodrines  materially  new,  divines  rather  con¬ 
fined  themfelves-  to  deviling  new  modifications,  and 
new  modes  of  explaining  the  old  ones.  In  this  held 
-the  human  faculties  have  perhaps  appeared  to  as  great 
advantage  as  in  any  other,  within  the  whole  compafs 
of  fpeculation.  We  are  only  apt  to  regret  that  inch 
wonderful  abilities,  and  fo  much  time,  fhould  have 
been  employed  on  no  better  objeds.  But  when,  infome 
f  uture  period,  all  the  labours  of  the  mind  of  man 
fliall  be  compared,  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear,  that 
the  ftudies  of  the fchoolmen ,  to  whom  I  am  now  allud¬ 
ing,  were  not  without  their  ufe, 
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Frivolous,  however,  as  I  think  the  object  of  their 
inquiries  were,  X  do  not  think  that  the  world  coul4 
ever  boaft  of  greater  men,  with  refpedt  to  acutenets  of 
i'peculation,  than  Peter  Lombard,  and  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas,  efpecially  the  latter.  When  I  only  look  over  the 
conteuts  of  his  Summa ,  and  lee  the  manner  in  which  a 
few  articles  are  executed  (for  noProteftant,  I  imagine, 
will  ever  think  it  worth  his  while  to  read  many  fac¬ 
tions  in  that  work)  and  confider  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  how  much  he  wrote  befides,  and  the  age  at 
which  he  died,  viz.  forty -leven,  I  am  filled  with  alton- 
i  fitment.  He  feems  to  have  exhaufted  every  fubje^ 
that  his  own  wonderful  ingenuity  could  hart,  and 
among  the  reft  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  has  by  no 

means  been  overlooked  by  him. 

But  the  firfl  who  feems  to  have  led  the  way,  though 
in  a  remote  preceding  period,  to  the  refinements  of  the 
fchoolmen  in  later  ages,  and  whole  authority  eftabliih- 
ed  the  principal  articles  of  orthodoxy,  fo  that  his 
opinions  were  generally  received  as  the  ftandard  of 
faith,  was  Auftin,  who  flouriflied  after  the  great  out¬ 
line  of  the  doarine  of  the  Trinity  was  drawn  in  the 
general  councils  of  Nice  and  Confiantinople. 

In  this  writer  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
treated  in  a  manner  confiderably  different  from  that  of 
preceding  writers.  For  in  his  time  the  doctrine  eftab- 
lilhed  by  the  general  councils  had  affeaed  the  language 
commonly  ufed  in  treating  the  fubjedt  $  fo  that  words 
had  begun  to  be  ufed  in  fenfes  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Thus  before  the  council  of  Nice  whenever  the  word 
God  occurred  in  the  fcriptures,  and  the  fupreme  God 
was  meant  by  it,  it  had  always  been  underftood  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Father  only  ;  and  in  this  manner  all  the 
ancient  Fathers  explained  every  paffage  in  which  the 
word  God,  as  diftinguiflied  from  Chrift,  occurred  \ 
and  they  had  recourfe  to  luch  expedients  as  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  early  period  of  this  hiftory,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  without  fuppofing 
that  he  had  any  title  to  be  comprehended  under  the 
general  expreffion. 

But  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory 
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Ny (Ten, -and  Bafil,  in  the  Eaft,  and  Ambrofe  and  Auftin 
in  the  Weft,  we  often  find  the  words  'GW and  Trinity 
to  be  fynommous.  They  maintained  that  all  the  three 
perlons  are  to  be  underftood,  though  they  are  not  ex- 
prefsly  mentioned,  and  they  allowed  no  real  preog- 
ative  whatever  to  the  Father;  an  idea  which  Would 
have  ftaggered  all  the  Nicene  Fathers.  So  far  was 
Auftm  from  fuppofing  that  the  Father  was  truly  great¬ 
er  than  the  Son,  that  he  fays*,  “  two  or  three  of  the 
perions  are  not  greater  than  any  one  of  them.”  This, 
3  e>  .  cariial  mind  does  not  comprehend,  be- 
caule  lt:  can  Perceive  nothing  to  be  true,  but  with 
reipect  to  things  that  are  created ,  and  cannot  per¬ 
ceive,  the  truth  iff  elf ,  by  which  they  are  created  ” 
He  condemns  f  thofe  who  have  faid  the  Father  'alone 
is  immortal,  and  invifible,  and  the  blames  Hilary  + 
ior  alcnbmg  eternity  to  the  Father  only.  He  To  far ? 
lowever ,  adheres  to  the  language  of  his  predece-tfbrs’ 
as  lo  fay  §t  that  the  Father  alone  is  Gvd  of  God  (tv  Deo) 

hut  by  this  he  could  not  mean  what  the  Nicene  Fathers 
meant  by  it. 

Auftm  is  alfo  bolder,  and  more  copious,  in  his  ifhif- 
trations  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  comparifons 
with  other  things  ;  though  the  doctrine  being  farther 
removed  from  human  comprehenfion,  it  was  then  be¬ 
come  much  lets  capable  of  being  explained  in  that  wav. 
Among  ot  her  things  he  finds  a  refemblance  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  in  the  memory,  undemanding,  an d  will  of  man  \\. 
but  then  none  of  thefe  powers,  ieparately  taken,  con¬ 
ic:  tute  a  man,  and  his  other  comparifons  are,  by  his 

own  confeffion,  ftill  more  lame  and  inadequate  than 
this. 

As  my  readers  will  probably  wifii  to  fee  in  what 
manner  fome  of  thofe  texts  of  fcripture,  which  are 
ui-ually  alleged  in  fupport  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv 
were  underftood  by  this  writer,  I  fhall  recite  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  few  on  which  they  have  feen  the 
comments  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  that  they  may  fee 
how  the  dodtrine  itfelf  had  changed  in  his  time.  He 
explains  John  xiv.  28,  My  Father  is  greater  than  7,  by. 

>  be  Trinitate,  Lib.  viii.  Cap.  i.  Opera,  vol.  iii,  p.  346. 

J  Lid.  1,.  Cap.  viii.  p.  267.  %  Lib.  vi.  Cap.  x.  p.  332. 

'  ib.  xv.  Cap.  xvii,  p.  463.  j|  Lib.  x.  Cap,  xi.  p:  37 6^ 
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faying*,  that  “  Chrift  having  emptied  himfelf  of  his 
<e  former  glory,  and  being  in  the  form  of  a  lervant, 

«  was  then  lefs,  not  only  than  his  Father,  but  even 
“  than  himfelf,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was 
iC  fpeaking  \  for  he  did  not  fo  take  the  form  of  a  lervant 
“  as  to  lofe  the  form  of  God.”  He  explains  Chrifl 
riving  tip  the  kingdom  to  God  even  the  Father ,  by  faying  , 
‘that,  the  whole  Trinity  is  intended  in  that  expretfion, 
himfelf  and  the  Holy  Spirit  not  excluded  f. .  His 'man¬ 
ner  of  explaining  Markxiii.  32,  in  which  it  is  faid  that 
the  Son  knows  not  the  time  of  the  day  of  judgment,  is 
ftill  more  extraordinary.  For  he  fays  that  by  not 
knowing  is  to  be  underftood  his  not  making  others  to 
know.  He  feems  to  underltand,  Phil,  iv.  6,  of  a  per- 
fed  equality  with  God.  And  laftly  he  fays,  that  by 
the  Father  and  Son  being  one,  we  are  to  underltand  the 
confubflantial  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  §.  Moll 
of  thefe  interpretations  were  then  quite  new,  but  now 
thefe,  or  fuch  as  thefe,  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  Trini¬ 
tarians.  * 

After  Au (tin  we  find  a  long  period  of  great  darknefs 
in  the  weftern  church,  and  in  this  period  his  credit 
was  firmly  eltablilhed  ;  fo  that  we  find  him  quoted 
as  an  authority,  almolt  equal  to  that  of  the  coun¬ 
cils,  and  even  the  feriptures  themfelves.  But  the 
age  of  great  refinement  in  fpeculation  began  about 
the  time  of  Berenger,  and  Anfelin,  two  of  the  greateft 
fcholars  of  their  time  ;  and  had  not  the  former  of  them 
been  unfortunately  heterodox  in  the  dodrine  of  the  eiv 
charift,  he  would  have  been  the  mo  ft  celebrated  for  .‘hip 
learning  and  abilities  of  all  his  cotemporaries. 

Anfelm,  though  he  writes  with  wonderful  acutenefs. 
is  not  fyftematical.  He  does  not  profefiedly  treat  of 
the  Trinity,  and  indeed  we  find  little  in  him  that  . is 
particularly  remarkable  on  this  fubjed,  belides  an  ob-  . 
feure  intimation,  that  the  dodrine  might  have  been 
known  by  natural  reafon  %  In  proving  the  eternity 
of  Chrifl,  he  fayslf,  *e  Chrifl  is  the  wifdom  of  God,  and 
the  power  of  God  ;  if,  therefore,  God,  had  ever  been 

*  Lib.  i.Cap.  vii.  p,  246.  260.  +  Lib.  i.  Cap.  x.  p.  25O. 

f  lb.  Cap.  xii.  p.  253.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  ix.  p.  303. 

if  Ad.  Rom.  Cap.  i.vol,  ii.  p.  1 1.  5  Ad.  Cor.  Cap.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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cc  without  Chrift,  he  muft  have  been  without  wifdom 
“  and  without  power.”  And  he  fays  *,  that  Chrift  by 
his  own  power  rofe  from  the  dead.”  Laftly,  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  queftion  why  we  may  not  as  well  "fay  there 
are  two  per  Jons  in  Chrift,  as  two  natures ,  he  "fays  t, 
<c  as  in  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  three 
"  per  Tons,  and  but  one  God  5  fo  in  Chrift,  the  God- 

head  is  one  perfon,and  the  manhood  another  perfon  ; 
f£  and  yet  thefe  are  not  two  perfons  but  one  perfon.” 
B/Iy  leaders,  I  hope,  will  not  be  dilappointed  in  finding 
no  great  light  on  this  fubjed  from  this  learned  arch- 
bilhop  ;  nor  muft  he  form  much  higher  expectations 
either  from  Peter  Lombard,  or  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Peter  Lombard  has  many  new  diftinctions  on  the 
fubjeCi  of  the  Trinity,  and,  as  an  article  of  fome  curi- 
ofity,  I  fhall  recite  a  few  things  from  him,  as  well  as 
from  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  wrote  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  following,  and  who  is  abundantly  more  copious, 
as  well  as  more  fvftematical. 

Peter  Lombard  illuftrates  Auftin’s  comparifon  of  the 
three  perfons  in  the  Trinity, -to  the  memory ,  underftand- 
ing  and  will  of  man,  by  obferving  that  they  all  com¬ 
prehend  one  another.  “  Thus  we  can  fay,"  I  remem- 
“  ber  that  I  remember,  that  I  underftand,  and  that  I 
“  will  ;  1  can  alio  lay  I  underftand  that  I  underftand, 
“  that  I  remember,  and  thatl  will  ;  and  laftly  I  can  fay 
“  I  will  that  I  will,  underftand  and  remember.”  He 
decides  the  queftion  whether  the  Father  begat  the  Son 
willingly  or  unwillingly;  by  faying §,  that  he  begat 
him  by  nature  and  not  by  will  (uatlira  non  voluntate) 
fo  that  he  retained  the  idea,  without  adopting  the  of- 
fenfive  expreilion  nolens.  It  is  fornething  extraordinary 
that  he  owns  ||,  that  he  cannot  diftinguilli  between  the 
generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  proceflion  of  the  Spirit. 

After  after  ting  f ,  after  Auftin,  that  no  one  perfon  in 
the  Trinity  is  lei's  than  the  other  two,  or  than  all  the 
three  ;  he  fays,  “  he  that  can  receive  this,  let  him  re- 
“  ceive  it  ;  he  that  cannot,  let  him  however  believe 
“  it  ;  and  let  him  pray  that  what  he  believes  he  may 

*  Ad.  Rom.  Cap.  x.  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  -f  De  Incarn-atione,  Cap. 

v.  vol.  iii.  p  39.  J  Lib.  i.  Dift.  iii.p.  2r.  §  Lib.  i.  Dift. 

vi.  p.  43.  f  lb.  Dill.  xiii.  p.  73.  fl  lb.  Dia.  xix.  p.  IF5. 
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«*'  underdand.”  In  this,  which  is  certainly  not  a  little 
curious,  this  fubtle  writer  feems  to  have  been  followed 
by  fome  moderns  $  and  the  lad  article  I  ihall  quote 
from  him  is  not  lefs  curious,  though  I  believe  none  ot 
the  moderns  will  choole  to  adopt  his  language,  which, 
however,  is  very  honed.  Alter  afking  why,  as  we  fay 
that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  God,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  God,  we  may  not  fay  there  are  three  Gods.  “  It 
is,”  fays  he,  becaufe  the  feripture  does  not  lay  fo**. 

But  neither  does  the  feripture  fay  that  there  are 
<f  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity.  This,  however,  does 
<£  not  contradict  the  feripture,  which  fays  nothing 
“  about  it  ;  whereas  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to 
*c  the  feripture  to  fay  there  are  three  Gods ,  becaufe 
<£  Mofes  fays.  Hear  O  Ifrael,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
Lord.”  As  to  a  contradidion  with  refped  to  reafon 
and  common  fenfe ,  this  writer  feems  to  have  made  no 
difficulty  of  it,  not  having  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  take  it  into  confideration. 

I  mud  mention  another  peculiarity  of  Peter  Lom¬ 
bard,  becaufe  it  was  the  occafion  of  fome  controversy. 
He  made  fome  didindion  between  th Q<dhine  offence  and 
the  three  perfons  in  the  Godhead.  But  on  this  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  a  large  work  by  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,, 
who  denied  that  there  was  any  effence ,  or  any  thing 
that  belonged  in  common  to  the  three .perloiis,  by  which 
their  fubftantial  union  was  taken  away,  and  nothing 
but  a  numerical  or  mcrral  union  was  left.  This  expli¬ 
cation  was,  therefore,  condemned  by  Innocent  the 
third,  in  12,15  t-* 

Though  Thomas  Aquinas  writes  very  largely  on  the 
fubjed  of  the  Trinity,  he  has  not  much  that  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himfelf.  He  defines  a  perfon  p  to  “  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual  fubdance  of  a  rational  nature/’  and  pretend- 
to  demondrate,  a  priori,  that  there  mud  be  more  per¬ 
fons  than  one  in  the  divine  effence  §,  but  not  more  than 
&hree  ||.  And  ladlv,  after  averting  that  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  proceeds  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father, 

*  lb.  Did.  xiii.  p.  135.  +  IvTofheirrs,  val.  iii  p.  134. 

+  Summa,  Part  i.  In.  xxix.  Art.  i.  p.  70.  4  Summa,  Ou.  xxv,  p.  7  i.0 
Jj  lb.  Qu.  xxxvi.  p.  80. 
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he  lays  %  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  but  one  origin 
(unum  priucipium)  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


SECTION  X. 

rilic  Hijlory  <f  the  Dottrine  of  the  Trinity  after  the 

Euty  chi  an  Controverjy. 

HP 

1  11  e  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  was  ever  held  in 
i  weltern  part  of  the  world,  had  now  received  its 
lafl  improvements  5  and  indeed  continued  with  little 
alteration  from  the  time  of  Auflin.  A  few  more  fub- 
'tdeties,  however,  were  ftarted  upon  the  fubjeft,  efpe-- 
c ,  ally  in  the  Eaft,  which  require  to  be  noticed. 

Inyjip,  fome  monks  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  Whom 
as  P.  I1  Lino,  having  a  dilpute  with  one  Victor,  adeacon 
in  Conltantinople,  whom  they  accufed  of  being  a  Nef- 
iorian,  infilled  upon  his  faying  that  one  of  the  perfons 
in  the  1  rinity  was  crucified  for  us,  an  expreffion  which 
no  Neflorian  would  life.  They  both  appealed  to  the 
pope’s  legates,  who  were  then  at  Conftantinople.  But 
though  thele  thought  the  words  capable  of  a  good  fenfe, 
yet  fmce  they  might  be  fufpecled  of  the  Eutvchian  he- 
refy,  they  thought  it  was  better  not  to  ufe  them.  The 
monks  not  fatisfied  with  this  decifion,  appealed  to  pope 
Ilormildas,  who  condemned  the  exprehion,  but  his 
fucceffor  John  approved  of  it.  Then,  finding  that  the  # 
exprelhon  was  not  generally  reliflied  they  propofed  to 
change  it,  and  to  lay  that  the  Logos ,  or  the  word  had 
fuffered  for  us  ;  but  this  was  alfo  thought  to  favour  too 
much  of  Euty chianifm  Happily  this  oontroverfy 

ended  without  very  ferious  confequences. 

it  has  been  obferved  that  all  the  ancient  orthodox 
Fathers  fuppofed  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son 
.of  God  was  not,  and  that  the  Logos  became  a  perfon 
immediately  before  the  creation  ;  having  been  origi¬ 
nally  nothing  but  an  attribute  of  the  divine  nature .  This 

*  Summa,  O  xxxiii  p.  85.  I  Sueur,  A.  D  519. 
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Opinion,  itfeems,  was  not  quite  estinQ  in  the  year 
r2o.  For  we  then  find  a  decree  ol  a  lynod  or  V  anon 
in  France,  condemning  it,  add  the  preamble  ihews  that 
the  opinion  was  pretty  general.  “  Becaule,  lay  they, 

«  not  only  in  the  apoftolical  lee,  but  alio  in  tne  Fait, 

««•  and  in  all  Africa  and  Italy,  heretics  blafphemed, 
il  faying  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  always  with  the 
“  Father,  but  had  a  beginning  in  time,  they  ordered 
“  it  to  be  chanted  in  the  common  fervice,  Glory  to  i:  e 
“  Father,  and  to  llie  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Sp:iit,  i. j 
il  it  was  in  the  beginning A  form  winch  hasy:oi.tiim* 

Jt  ed  to  be  in  ufe  ever  fince  *. 

The  next  controversy  of  which  I  iliall  give  an  ac¬ 
count  thews,  at  the  fame  time,  the  lubtlety  ol  the 
mind  of  man  in  deviling  diftinclions.  and  the  i nipoln.  c 
of  power  to  reflrain  or  guide  it.  in  the  levealn  a:,- 
turv  the  emperor  Heraclius,  coalidering  the  detriment 
which  his  empire  received  trom  the  migration  of  the 
perlecuted  Neftorians,  and  their  Settlement  in  Perfia, 
was  very  defirous  of  uniting  the  Monophyfites,  and 
thought  to  prevent  the  diverlity  of  opinions  am  mg 
them  by  inducing  them  to  accede  to  the  following  pro¬ 
portion  (fuggefbed  to  him,  it  is  laid,  by  Analtafius?  tne- 
chief  of  the  Jacobites,  and  who  pretended  to  renounce 
Eutychianifm,  in  order  to  be  made  bilhop  ol  Antioch) 

<{  there  was  in  Jefus  Chrift,  after  the  union  of  the  two 
“  natures,  but  one  will  and  one  operation.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  publifked  an  edict  in  favour  of  this  dodrine, 
which  was  called  that  of  the  Monothelites,  in  630. 

It  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  a  council,  and  for 
fome  time  leemed  to  have  the  intended  effect.  But  loon 
after  it  was  the  occalion  of  new  and  violent  animofi- 
ties,  in  confequence  of  the  oppofiti'on  made  to  it  by 
Sophronius  a  monk  of  Paleftine.  He,  being  railed  to 
the  fee  of  Jerufalem,  was  the  occalTon  of  a  council  be¬ 
ing  held  at  Conftantinople  in  680,  which  was  called 
the  fixth  general  council ,  in  which  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Monothelites  was  condemned.  NotwithHanding  this 
condemnation,  this  doctrine  was  embraced  by  the 
Mardiates,  a  people  who  inhabited  Mount  Libainis, 
and  were  afterwards  called  Maronites,  from  Mar'o  theit- 

*  Sueur. 
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fnf  in  the  thirteenth  cent hpt  they  joined 

£ne  church  of  Home  *. 

In  the  condemnation  of  this  doarine,  it  is  remark*- 

'irtf  '7S  n0t7ated’  ,n0r  th“g  0PP0fite  to  it 

-  crtcd,  the  writings  only  which  contained  it  being 
sonoemned,  as  containing  propofitions  “  impious,  and 

mrtful  iO  the  foul and  they  were  therefore  or¬ 
dered  to  be  exterminated  and  burned.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  wonder  that  thole-  who  are  called  orthodox  with 
PelpecT  to  the  doflrine  of  the'  Trinity,  fliould  be  em- 
‘•ai  1.1  (ted  with  two  intelligent  principles  in  one  perfon, 
in  what  manner  foever  they  may  imagine  them  to  be 
united.  If  there  be  but  one  intelligent  principle,  or 
nature,  there  can  be  but  one  will,  but  if  there  be  two 
intelligent  principles,  it  is  natural  to  ex  pea  two  wills.. 
tint  tuen  what  certainty  can  there  be  that  thefe  two 

^ 1  WJ  a  v,a-vs  coincide,  and  what  inconvenience 
would  there  not  arife  from  their  difference  ? 

i  he  chriitian  Fathers  who  firff  imagined  that  Chrili 
was  the  Logos  of  the  Father,  had  no  difpute  about  the 
lenle  in  which  lie  was  the  fon  of  Cod.  That  he  was  fo 
by  adoption,  and  not  in  his  own  nature,  as  immedi¬ 
ately  derived  from  God,  had  been  peculiar  to  thefe 
who  he.d  his  proper  humanity.  But  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ,  Felix  de  Urgela  in  Spain,  would  have  intioduced 
a  dm  in  chon  in  this  cafe,  in  fait  uniting  the  two  opini¬ 
ons.  For  he  held  that,  with  refpefl  to  his  divine  na¬ 
ture,  thrift  was  truly  and  properly  the  Son  of  God, 
nut  with  relpefl  to  his  human  nature,  he  was  fo  only 
by  adoption.  But  this  opinion  was  condemned  in  fe- 
v c ' a I  councils,  and  elpecially  in  one  held  by  Charle- 
mague  at  Ratilban,  in  792  t* 

But  the  mod  ridiculous  of  all  opinions,  that  was, 
pm  haps,  ever  (eriouily  maintained,  and  which  yet 
proceeded  from  an  unfeigned  rqfpedt  to  Chrili  (and 
which  I  mention  only  to  relieve  my  readers  from  their 
attention  to  things  that  were  either  of  a  more  ferious 
liatni  e,  or  that  had  more  lerious  confequences)  was 
one  that  was  llarted  in  the  ninth  century,  about  the 
tnanner  in  which  Chrilt  was  born  of  the  virgin.  For 

*  Mofheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  Sueur,  A.  D.  629.  and  63:0, 
t  Mofheim,  vol.  ii.  p,  io.q. 
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Pafchafnis  Radbert,  the  fame  who  was  fo  much  concern¬ 
ed  in  edablifliing  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation, 
coinpofed  in  this  century  an  elaboiate  treatife,  to  prove 
that  Chrid  was  born  without  his  mother  s  womb  being 
opened,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  fuppofed  himfelf  to 
have  come  into  the  chamber  where  the  diicipies  were 
afiembled,  after  the  doors  were  that 

A  controverfy  much  more  ferious  in  its  confequences, 
as  it  ended  in  the  final  reparation  or  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  was  darted  in  the  fame  century,  about 
the  procefion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Nicene  creed, 
with  the  addition  which  was  afterwards  made  to  it,  it 
is  laid,  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  proceeds  from 
the  Father  ;  and  by  this  it  was  probably  meant  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  didinct  perfom,  bore  a  fimilar 
relation  to  the  Father,  as  the  lource  of  divinity,  to 
that  which  the  Son,  or  the  Logos,  bore  to  him.  But 
the  fcriptures  exprefsly  afTer'ting  that  the  Spirit  was 
fent  by  the  Son,  or  proceeded  from  the  Son,  it  proba¬ 
bly  came  by  degrees  to  be  imagined,  that  his  nature 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  Son,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  Father  ;  but  we  hear  no  confequence  of 
this,  till  the  year  447,  when  the  words  filioque,  were 
added  to  the  creed,  by  the  order  of  a  fynod  in  Spain, 
whence  it  patted  into  Gaul.  In  this  (late  things  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  eighth  century,  when  the  quedion  was- 
a  good  deal  agitated,  as  appears  by  a  council  at  Gen  - 
tilli  held  in  767;  and  in  809  Charlemagne  ordered  a 
council  to  be  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  the 
quedion  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was  diicu.Ted. 

In  confequence  of  this,  the  Latins,  in  general  at 
lead,  held  that  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  in  the  churches  of  France  and  Spain 
the  creed  was  ufually  read  in  this  manner,  I  bcli.ze  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  from  all  eternity  proceeded  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
practice  at  Rome,  and' Leo  the  third,,  at  lead  for  home 
time,  ordered  the  creed  to  be  read  as  formerly.  /, L 
length  the  Greeks  took  offence  at  this,  and  Phothu 
bifiiop  of  Condantinople  wrote  agaiad  it,  as  an  inno¬ 
vation  5  and  ‘after  much  debating  on  the  frlj.ct,  in 

*  Ivfbfhum,  vol.  ii.  p.  162, 
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eycomm.in*5t  }he  tW°  ch,,rches  filla»y  Separated,  and 
I'erence  J  an°ther  011  a«onnt  of  this  dif- 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  reunite  the  two 
euiu  ches,  at  the  council  of  Ferrara  in  1439,  this  pro- 

«  T?"  H  1  cHoly  Spirit  Was  thlls  gained,  viz. 

*  ^‘nt  13  eternal|y  from  the  Father  and 
«,  le,!>on’  a“d  ,e  Proceeds  from  them  both  eternally, 
<•  (Idn**  ”  3  n-"S  6  F'  incinfe,  and  by  one  lingle  procef- 
on  It  my  readers  have  any  ideas  from  thefe 
is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to. 

Ko  people  in  the  world  were  fo  much  addifted  to 
religious  cont roverfy  as  the  Greeks.  In  the  latter 
pei.od  °,  that  empire,  notwithftanding  the  declining 
nate  ol  their  affairs,  and  the  perpetual  inroads  firft  of 
tne  Saracens,  and  then  of  the  Turks,  it  continued  to 
•u  one  of  their  molt  lemons  occupations  ;  and  fome  of 
tne  emperors  themfelves  entered  into  thefe  debates, 
v‘ith  as  much  eagernefs  as  any  mere  divines.  One  of 
the  molt  extraordinary  1  Milan ces  of  this  occurs  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  a  warm  contefl  arofe  at  Con- 
,'Miitmople  about  the  ienfe  of  thefe  words  of  Chrift 
yy  father  is  greater  than  /.  The  emperor  Emanuel’ 
Comnenas  held  a  council  upon  it,  in  which  he  ob¬ 
truded  his  own  Ienfe  of  them,  which  was  that  thev 
related  to  “  the  fieih  which  was  hid  in  Chrift,  anil 
“  .which  was  fis’ojedt  to  iuffering.”  He  not  only  caufed 
t  ins  decilion  to  be  engraven  on  ^  table  of  ftone,  in  the 
principal  church  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  by  a  public 
•■.lift  capital  punifhments  were  denounced  againft  all 
tucl^  as  liiotild  prefume  to  oppole  this  explanation,  or 
teach  any  doctrine  repugnant  to  it  f.  However,  the 
following  emperor  Andronicus  cancelled  the  edict,  and 
dal  every  thing  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
telr.  Hut  whether  the  levere  penalties  which  he  enafted 
agamlt  t Iiofe  who  engaged  m  them  had  the  effect  he  in¬ 
tended,  we  are  not  told.  His  meafures  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  better  adapted  to  gain  bis  end  than  thofe  of 
his  predecefTors* 

I  (hall  clofe- the.  account  of  thefe  idle  difputes, 


*  Hi  (to  ire  dcs  Papes,  vol,  iv.  p.  12^ 
i  MoQicim,  vol.  ii.  p,  433, 
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mentioning  one  that  was  parted  in.  Barcelona  in  1351, 
concerning  the  kind  of  worfliip  that  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  blood  of  Chrift,  and  which  was  revived  at  Brixen  ill 
1462,  when  Jacobus  de  Marchia,  a  celebrated  Fran- 
cifcan,  maintained  publicly,  that  the  blood  which 
Chrift  Iked  upon  the  crofs  did  not  belong  to  the  divine 
nature,  and  could  not  be  the  objedt  of  divine  worlhip* 
But  the  Dominicans  oppoied  this  dodtrine,  and^  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Pius  II.  who  contrived  to  put  off  the  decifion, 

'  fo  that  the  queflion  remains  undetermined  in  the 

church  of  Rome  to  this  day 

Lailly,  to  conclude  this  fe&ion,  I  mufl  obferve,  that 
about  the  tenth  century,  a  feftival  began  to  be  held  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity ,  in  iome  cathedrals,  and 
in  monafteries,  and  that  John  XXII.  who  diftinguilh- 
ed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  opinion  concerning  the  beati¬ 
fic  vifion,  fixed  the  office  for  it  in  1334?  a°d  appoint¬ 
ed  the  celebration  of  it  to  be  on  the  firfl  Sunday  after 
Pentecofl  ;  and  accordingly  on  this  day  it  has  been 
kept  by  the  church  of  Rome*  and  the  church  of  En¬ 
gland  ever  fince* 


SECTION  XL 

A  general  View  of  the  Recovery  of  the  genuine  Dofirinc  of 
Chrifianity  concerning  the  Nature  of  Chrift, 

WE  are  not  able  to  trace  the  dodtrine  of  the  proper 
humanity  of  Chrift  much  later  than  the  council  of  Nice  ; 
the  Arian  dodtrine  having  been  much  more  prevalent 
for  a  confiderabie  time  afterwards,  efpecially  by  the 
influence  of  the  emperors  Conflantius  and  Valens  ;  and 
the  Arians  were  no  lefs  hoftile  to  this  primitive  dodt¬ 
rine  than  the  Trinitarians  themfelves.  At  length, 
though  all  the  northern  nations  that  embraced  chrifti- 
anity  were  at  firfl  of  the  Arian  perfuafion,  yet,  chiefly 
fey  the  influence  of  the  popes,  they  became  gradually 

*  Moflieimj  vol.  hi.  p.  270. 
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Trinitarians,  and  continued  fo  till  near  the  reforms- 

4 

Tl'e  firft  traces  that  we  perceive  of  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  doctrine  are  among  the  Albigenfes.  For 
I  cannot  fay  that  I  perceive  any  among  the  proper 

a  denies,  and  the  Albigenfes  were  probably  rather 

Anans  than  what  we  now  call  Socinians.  It  would 
leem,  however,  that  if  the  Waldenfes  (the  firft  refor- 
ier,  from  popery,  and  who  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the 

Svdfdn  ?  “  n0Jl  °f  Turhl)  W6re  Trinitarians, 
they  did  not  originally  lay  much  ftrefs  on  that  dodrine. 

For  in  their  confeffion  of  faith,  compofed  in 

'!  ,ch.Was  fi*}y  or  Evenly  years  before  Valdo  of  Lvons 
there  is  nothing  under  the  article  of  Jefas  concerning 

fentlnT  r  yeV"  that  of  r544>  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  of  France.  I„  thefe  it  was  only 

laid  that  “Chrift  was  promifed  to  the  Fathers,  and 
was  to  make  fatisfadion  for  fin*.”  But  after  the 
time  of  the  reformation  by  Luther,  the  Waldenfes 
in  a  confeffion  of  faith  prefented  to  the  King  of  Bo- 
'eraia>  in„  t535>  acknowledge  exprefsly  “  0ns> 

<(  ®'rence  of  divinity  in  three  perfons,  according  to  the 
Nicene  creed  and  that  of  Athanafius,”  both  of  which 
they  mention  f* 

But  no  fooner  were  the  minds  of  men  at  full  liberty 
to  fpeculate  concerning  the  dodrines  of  chriftianity 
and  eircumftances  excited  them  to  it,  but,  while  Lu¬ 
mber  and  Calvin  retained  the  commonly  received  opini¬ 
on  with  refpea  to  Chrift,  there  were  many  others  of 
that  age  who  revived  the  primitive  doctrine,  though 
lere .were  Arians  among  them.  The  greater  number, 
lowever,  were  of  thole  who  were  afterwards  called  So- 
cinians,  from  Fauftus  Socinus,  who  diftinguilhed  him-. 

•  i)  1  ,  WntlllS3  among  thofe  of  them  who  fettled 

m  oland,  were  they  had  many  churches,  and  contin¬ 
ued  in  a  nourilhing  ftate  till  the  year  1 658,  when  they 
were,  with  great  cruelty  and  injuftice,  banilhed  from ' 
that  country.  This  event,  however,  like  others  of  a. 
fimilar  nature,  contributed  to  the  fpreading  of  their  ■ 
doArine  in  other  countries. 

In  England  tills  dodrine  appears  to  have  had  many 
advocates  about  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  the  mod  dif- 

*  Wtt'sHiiloite,  p.  g4.  icg,  +  jb,  p, 
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tiaguilhed  of  whom  were  the  truly  learned  and  pmua 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  his  patron  the  moft  excellent  MrJ  1 
min  5  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  many,  if  any, 
Arians  among  them,  the  term  Unitarian  being  then  y- 
nonimous  to  what  is  now  called  Socmiaiu  Altei  war  s, 
however,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Whifton  an 
Dr.  Clarke  in  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  of  Mr.  Lm- 
lyn  and  Mr.  Pierce  among  the  diflenters,  the  Arians 
became  fo  much  the  more  numerous  body,  that  tie  o 
Unitarians  were  in  a  manner  extinft.  But  of  late  years. 
Dr.  Lardner  and  others  having  written  in  favour  o 
the  Ample  humanity  of  Chrift,  this  do£trin£  has  fprea 
very  much,  and  feems  now  to  be  the  prevailing  opi¬ 
nion  among  thole  who  have  diftinguifhed  themlelves  y 
their  freedom  of  thinking  in  matters  of  religion.  1.  1° 
has  been  more  efpecially  the  cafe  flnce  the  application 
made  to  parliament  by  fome  members  of  the  church  o 
England  for  relief  in  the  bufinefs  of  fubfcription,  an 
.more  particularly  fo  flnce  the  erection  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel  by  Mr.  Lindfey  (who  from  a  principle  of  con- 
fcience,  on  this  ground  only,  voluntarily  refigned  hi» 
preferment  in  the  church  of  England)  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Apology,  with  its  Sequel ,  and  other  excel¬ 
lent  works,  in  vindication  of  his  conduit  and  opinion. 

It  is  fomething  extraordinary,  that  the  Socinians  m 
Poland  thought  it  their  duty  as  chriitians,  and  indee 
eflential  to  chrifcianity,  to  pray  to  Jefus  Chrift,  not- 
withflanding  they  beiieved  him  to  be  a  mere  man, 
whofe  prefence  with  them,  and  whole  knowledge  of 
their  fituation,  they  could  not  therefore  be  aflured  of ; 
and  though  they  had  no  authority  whatever,  in  the 
fcriptures  fqr  fo  doing,  nor  indeed  in  the  pra&ice  of  the 
primitive  church  till  near  the  time  of  the  council  of 
d’Tice.  Socinus  himfelf  was  of  this  opinion,  and  is 
thought  to  have  given  too  much  of  his  countenance  to 
the  imprifonment  and  other  hardfhips,  which  F.  Di¬ 
vides  buffered  for  oppoflng  if.  However,  the  famous 
Simon  Budaeus  was  alio  of  thole  who  denied  that  any 
kind  of  worfhip  ought  to  be  paid  to  Jeius  Chrift,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  Socinus*. 

Many  of  thofe  who  went  by  the  name  of  Anabap- 
tiffs  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  held  the  doo 

Mofheim,  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 
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before  fh^  mp  efhcm.nity  0f  Chrllb  ’>  infomuch  that 

that  name  ‘T  °f  ^T3’  the^  Seneral|y  went  by 
HetVer  ,  Am0n8tJhfre>  one  of  the  firft  was  Lewis 

death  thrVh0aPPearrdln  15 24>  and  who  was  put  to 
rieath  three  years  after  at  Conflance  *.  F 

Several  of  the  Socinians  of  that  age  held  the  doflrine 

;f ‘tr  °r  ? of  ,l,e  Holy  spiri'-  ‘"-“s 

w"  MrTdi  ‘’"■“8elk  0r<1'r-  °f 

The  firft^ nans  in  England  were  of  the  opinion  of  the 
original  Anans,  viz.  that  Chrift  was  the  firft  of  all 

creatures,  and  even  exifted  from  eternity,  by  an  eter 

nal  derivation  from  his  eternal  Father',  that  he  was 
tne  immediate  maker  of  the  world,  and  of  all  things 

ter  tothnd  1'1Vlfib!e’  a,,d  aPPeared  in  a  divine  charac- 
ter  0  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  before  he  was  born 

or  the  virgin  Mary.  But,  belides  that  this  doftrme 

av  ouis  o.  that  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  all  human  fouls 

v£nnertlThlCi!  •aS  n°  C°Untenance  in  real'on  or  re¬ 
velation  (though  it  was  generally  held  by  philofo- 

phers  at  the  time  that  the  Trinitarian  and  Arlan  doc- 

rines  were  broached,  and  indeed  ferved  as  a  neceflarv 

foundation  for  them)  it  has  daggered  many  when 

tney  refleA  coolly  upon  the  fubject,  to  think  that  fo  ex" 

C  a  being  as  this,  an  unique  in  the  creation,  a  beino- 

j  xt  111  dignity  and  intelligence  to  God  himfelf,  pof.' 

bm,M°f  iP?-Verf  abf°'"teIy  bicomprehenfible  by  us, 
Ihould  inhabit  this  particular  fpot  in  the  univerfe  in 

preference  to  any  other  in  the  whole  extent  of  perhaps 
a  bo^ndlefs  creation.  F  pa 

,7vItfWiTt’alf°’  l?l!t,be  thou8ht  a  little  extraordina- 
that  there  fhould  be  no  trace  of  the  apoftles  hav¬ 
ing  ever  regarded  their  mafter  in  this  high  light.  For 

as  aman'n  Cmair,ly  c°nfider  him  at  firft 

as  a  man  like  themfelves,  fince  no  Jew  ever  expefled 

any  other  for  their  Meffiah.  Indeed,  it  can  ne- 

vcr  be  thought  that  Peter  and  others  would  have 

[!-a  ,e  °  f[ee  Wltl1  our  Lord»  as  they  fometimes  did, 
if  they  had  confidered  him  as  their  maker,  and  the 
being  who  fupported  the  whole  univerfe  ;  and  there-- 

*  Mpfheim,  vol.  iv.  p,  183. 
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ffore  mu  ft  have  been  prefent  in  every  part  of  the 
creation,  giving  his  attention  to  every  thing,  and 
exerting  his  power  upon  every  thing,  at  'the  fame 
time  that  he  was  familiarly  converting  with  them. 
Moreover,  the  hiftory  of  the  temptation ,  whether  it  be 
fuppofed  to  be  a  reality,  or  a  vifion,  muft.be  altogether 
improbable  on  fuch  a  fuppofition.  For  what  could 
be  the  offer  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  fuppofmg 
all  of  them,  without  exception,  to  have  been  intended, 
to  him  who  made  the  world,  and  was  already  in  pof-' 
fefllon  of  it.  And  there  is  no  trace  of  the  apoftles,  af¬ 
ter  their  fupernatural  illumination,  difcovering  the 
great  miftake  they  had  been  under  with  refpeft  to  this 
iubjeft.  On  the  contrary,  they  continued  to  fpeak  as 
if  their  former  ideas  of  him  had  been  juft,  never  giving 
him  any  higher  title  than  that  of  a  man  approved  of 
God ,  &c. 

If  it  be  fuppofed  that  while  Chrift  was  on  earth  he 
ceafed  to  difcharge  the  high  office  he  held  before,  viz. 
fnpporting  all  things  hy  the  word  of  his  power ,  there 
will  be  fome  difficulty  in  fuppofmg  hozu,  and  by  whom , 
is  was  performed  in  that  interval.  For  certainly  it 
would  not  have  been  delegated  to  Chrift,  or  any  other 
created  being  if  there  had  not  been  fome  impropriety 
in  its  being  done  immediately  by  God  himfelf.  That 
our  Lord  had  a  knowledge  of  the  rank  he  held  before 
he  came  into  the  world,  muft,  I  think,  be  allowed  by 
all  Arians,  if  they  give  any  attention  to  many  circum- 
ftances  in  gofpel  hiftory,  especially  to  our  Lord’s  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father ,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ,  which  all  Arians  fuppofe  to 
refer  to  his  pre-exiftent  Hate. 

For,  thefe,  I  fuppofe,  and  other  reafons  which  might 
be  alleged,  a  middle  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  fome 
Arians.  For  they  confider  Chrift  merely  as  a  pre- 
exiftent  Spirit,  but  one  who  never  had  any  bufinefs  out 
of  this  world,  and  had  no  concern  in  making  it  ;  nor 
do  all  of  them  fuppofe  that  Chrift  was  even  the  medi¬ 
um  of  divine  communications  to  the  patriarchs,  &c. 
Rut  then  they  do  not  feem  to  confider  that  many  of  the 
texts  which,  when  interpreted  literally,  refer  to  the 
pre-exiftence  of  Chrift,  refer  alio,  by  the  fame  mode 
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of  interpretation,  to  his  being  the  maker  of  the  world* 
&c.  &c.  fo  that  if  thefe  texts  do  not  prove  both  thefe 
particulars,  they  prove  neither  of  them.  If  thofe 
texts  which  feem  to  fpeak  of  both  thefe  circumftances, 
uiz.  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift,  and  his  making  of  the 
world,  will  admit  of  fome  other  conftruction,  much 
more  may  thofe  which  feem  to  refer  to  his  pre-exif¬ 
tence  only.  4 

Befides,  if  we  once  give  up  the  idea  of  Chrift  having 
been  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  content  ourfelves 
with  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  a  being  of  a  much 
more  limited  capacity,  why  may  we  not  be  fatisfied 
with  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  a  mere  man  ?  The^ 
purpofes  of  his  million  certainly  could  not  require 
more.  For  it  cannot  be  faid  that  any  thing  is  afcribed 
to  him,  that  a  mere  man  (aided,  as  he  himlelf  fays  he 
was,  by  the  power  of  God,  his  Father)  was  not  equal 
to.  And  in  other  refpe&s  there  feems  to  be  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  a  man  like  ourfelves  being  employed  on 
fuch  a  com  million  as  that  of  Clirilt,  with  refpea  to 
man  ;  as  his  being  an  example  to  us,  and  elpecially  in 
his  refurreftion  being  the  refurreftion  of  a  man  like  our¬ 
felves,  and  therefore  a  more  proper  pattern  of  our  own, 
and  confequently  a  greater  encouragement  to  us  to 
look  for  the  fame.  So  that  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Socinian  hypothefis  (and  it  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
fome)  are  abandoned,  and  yet  the  peculiar  ones  of  the 
original  Arian  hypothefis  are  not  preierved,  in  t*he 
more  qualified  one,  while  no  new  advantage  can  be 
claimed  by  it.  For  all  that  can  be  faid  in  its  favour 
is,  that  the  mind  does  not  revolt  at  it  quite  fo  much, 
as  at  the  original  hypothefis. 

With  refpecf  to  the  Trinitarians  of  the  prefent  age, 
and  especially  with  us  in  England,  thofe  who  have 
written  on  the  fubjedl  are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their 
opinions,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  claffed  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  one  another.  3ut  as  they  can  agree  in 
tiling  the  fame  phrafeology,  and  mankind  in  general 
look^no  farther,  they  pafs  uncenfured,  and  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  eflablifliment  are  equally  accefiible  to 
"them  all.  They  are  all,  however,  reducible  to  two 
two  clafles,  viz,  that  of  thofe  who,  if  they  were  inge- 
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rmous,  would  rank  with  Socinians,  believing  that 
there  is  no  proper  divinity  in  Chrift,  befides  that  of 
the  Father  :  or  elfe  withTritheills,  holding  three  equal 
and  diftindl  Gods.  For,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  word  being ,  and  perfons ,  have  any  definable  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  correfponding  ideas,  when  applied  to  this 
fubject. 

The  generality  of  the  more  flridl  Trinitarians, 
make  three  proper  diftincl  perfons,  in  the  Trinity,  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  which  is  nothing  lefs  than 
making  three  diftinct  Gods.  Mr.  Howe  would  have 
helped  out  this  hypothecs  by  fuppofing  a  mutual  felf- 
confcioiifnefs  among  them.  But  this  is  equally  arbitra¬ 
ry  and  ineffedtual  j  fince  three  perfectly  dillindt  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  (till  remain.  For  fuppofing  a  proper  felf- 
confcioufnefs  to  be  communicated  to  three  men ,  this 
circumftance  could  never  be  imagined  to  make  them 
one  man, 

Bilhops  Pearfon  and  Bull,  were  of  opinion,  that 
“  God  the  Father  is  the  foie  fountain  of  deity,  the 
whole  divine  nature  being  communicated  from  him 
te  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  yet  fo  that  the  Father,  Son. 
“  and  Spirit  are  not  feparate  or  feparable  from  the  di- 
vinity,  but  hill  exift  in  it  But  this  union  is  a 
mere  hypothetical  thing,  of  which  we  can  neither 
have  evidence  nor  ideas .  If  the  Father  be  the  foie  foun¬ 
tain  of  deity,  .lie  only  is  God,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word,  and  the  two  others  can  be  nothing  but  crea¬ 
tures,  whether  they  exift  in  the  deity  (of  which  alfo 
we  have  no  idea)  or  out  of  him. 

Dr.  , Wall  is  thought  the  diftindtion  of  thefe  three 
perfons  was  only  modal  ;  which  feems,  fays  Dr.  Dod¬ 
dridge,  to  have  been  Tillotfon’s  opinion  alfo.  If  f0, 
they  were  both  of  them  nothing  more  than  Sabellians, 
whom  all  the  ancients  claffed  with  Unitarians. 

In  the  fame  clafs  alfo  ought  to  be  ranked  Dr,  Tho¬ 
mas  Burnett,  who  maintained  c:  one  felf- exiftent  and 
C£  two  dependent  beings,  but  averted  that  the  two  lat- 
1.61  are  fo  united  to,  and  inhabited  bv  the  former, 
that,  oy  virtue  ot  that  union,  divine  perfedtions 

*  Doddrige’s  Lcdturcs,  d.  403. 
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e(  may  "be  afcribed,  and  divine  worlhip  paid  to  them*/* 
This,  too,  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Doddridge 
himfelf,  and  probably  that  of  a  great  number  of  thofe 
who  were  educated  under  him,  and  perhaps  alfo  that 
of  Dr.  Watts.  But,  in  fad,  this  fcheme  only  enables 
perfons  to  ufe  the  language,  and  to  enjoy  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  orthodoxy,  when  they  have  no  juft  title  to 
either.  For  the  divinity  of  the  Father  dwelling  in ,  or 
ever  fo  intimately  united  to,  what  is  confeded  to  be  a 
creature,  is  (till  no  other  than  the  divinity  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  in  that  creature,  and  by  no  means  any  proper  di¬ 
vinity  of  its  own. 

Befides,  whatever  we  may  fancy  we  can  do  by 
■words,  which  are  arbitrary  things,  and  which  we  can 
twift  and  vary  as  we  pleafe,  the  properties  and  pre* 
rogatives  of  divinity  cannot  be  communicated.  The 
Divine  Being  cannot  give  his  own  fupremacy,  and 
whatever  he  can  give ,  he  muft  have  a  power  of  with¬ 
drawing,  fo  that  if  he  Ihould  communicate  any  extra.* 
ordinary  powers  to  Chrifl ,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (fup- 
pofing  this  to  have  been  a  diftind  being)  he  can,  when* 
ever  he  pleafes,  withdraw  thofe  powers ;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  as  he  voluntarily  gave  them  their  being , 
he  muft  have  a  power  of  taking  away  that  alfo.  How 
then  can  they  make  two  parts  of  a  proper  Trinity  in 
the  divine  nature,  and  be  laid  to  be  equal  in  power  and 
glory  with  the  Father  ? 

Chriftians  Ihould  be  afhamed  of  fuch  unworthy  fub- 
terfuges  as  thefe.  The  moft  fearlefs  integrity,  and 
the  trueft  hinplicity  of  language,  become  chriftians, 
who  wifh  to  know,  and  to  propagate  truth.  Certainly, 
if  men  he  deceived,  they  ar£  not  infhutied •  All  that 
we  can  gain  by  ambiguous  language  is  to  make  our 
readers,  or  hearers,  imagine  that  we  think  as  they  do. 
But  this  is  fo  far  from  difppfing  them  to  change  their 
opinions,  or  to  Jay  afide  their  prejudices,  that  it  can 
only  tend  to  confirm  them.  As  to  any  inconveni¬ 
ences  that  we  may  bring  upon  ourfelves  by  an  undil- 
guifed  avowal  of  whatever  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
jruth  ;  we  may  allure  ourfelves,  that  the  God  of  truth , 
w^gm  we  honour  by  our  condud,  will  reward  *us,  at 

*  Doddridge,  p.  402. 
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kaft  with  that  inward  peace  of  mind ,  whichxan  never 
be  enjoyed  by  thole  who  To  miferably  prevaricate  in  a 
bufinefs  of  fuch  moment  as  this.  And  what  are  all 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  this  world,  without 
that  fatisfadion  of  mind  ? 

Light  having  thus,  at  length  fprung  up  m  the 
chriftian  world,  after  fo  long  a  ieafon  ot  darknels,  it 
will,  I  doubt  not,  increafe  to  the  perfett  day,  i  he 
great  article  of  the  unity  of  God  will,  in  time,  be 
uniformly  profefTed  by  all  who  bear  the  chriliian 
name  5  and  then,  but  not  before,  may  we  hope  and 
exped,  that,  being  alfo  freed  from  other  corruptions 
and  embarr ailments,  it  will  recommend  itfelf  to'the 
acceptance  of  Jews  and"  IVlahome tans,  and  becoiiK  the 
religion  of  the  whole  world.  But  lo  long  as  chrhtians 
in  general  are  chargeable  with  this  fundamental  error,* 
of  worfliipping  more  Gods  than  one,  Jew  s  and  Ivlaho- 
metans  will  always  hold  their  religion  in  abhoneuct. 
As,  therefore,  we  with  to  fee  the  genera!  fprcr.d  cl  1  har 
gofpel,  we  fhould  exert  ourfelves  to  reilere  it  to  it$ 
priftine  purity  in  this  rtfped. 


T  H  E 
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Corruptions  of  Chriftianity. 


PART  II. 

1  he  Hiftory  of  Opinions  relating  to  the  Doctrine  of 

Atone?nent, 

w  *— 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 


i  \  s  the  dodtrine  of  the  divine  unity  was  infringed  by 
the  introduction  of  that  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (as  a  perfon  diftindt  from  the  Father)  fa 
*  the  doctrine  ol  the  natural  placability  of  the  divine  be- 
lng3  and  our  ideas  of  the  equity  ot  his  government, 
have  been  greatly  debated  by  the  gradual  introduc¬ 
tion  ot  the  modern  doctrine  of  atonement ,  which  re- 
prefents  the  Divine  Being  as  withholding  his  mercy 
from  the  truly  penitent,  till  a  full  fatisfadtion  be  made 
to  hisjufticej  and  for  that  purpofe,  as  fubftituting 
own  innocent  Son  in  the  place  offinful  men. 

This  corruption  of  the  genuine  dodtrine  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  connected  with  the  dodtrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Chrift  ;  becaufe  it  is  faid,  that  fin,  as  an  offence  againft 
an  infinite  being,  requires  an  inf  nit  e  fatis faction,  which 
can  only  be  made  by  an  infinite  perfon,  that  is,  one 
•who  is  no  lefs  than  God  himfelf.  Chrift,  therefore ,  in 
order  to  make  this  infinite  fatisfadtion  for  the  fins  of 
men,  mu  ft  himfelf  be  God  equal  to  the  Father.  The 
juftice  of  God  being  now  fully  fatisfied  by  the  death  oF 
Chrift,  the  firmer  is  acquitted.  Moreover,  as  the  fins 
of  men  have  be^n  thus  imputed  to  Chrift*  his  rights 
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oufuefs  is,  on  the  other  hand,  imputed  to  them  :  and 
thus  they  are  accepted  of  God  ,  not  on  account  o  - 

they  have,  done  themfelves,  but  tor  what  Chnlt  had 

done  for  them*  r  .  r 

As  I  conceive  this  doftrine  to  be  a  grofs  mifrepre- 

fentation  of  the  character  and  moral  government  c 
God,  and  to  affeft  many  other  articles  in  the  fcheme  o 
chriftianity,  greatly  disfiguring  and  depraving  it ; 

fhall  fliew,  in  a  fuller  manner  than  I  mean  to  do  with 
refpefl  to  any  other  corruption  ot  chriftianity,  that  it 
has  no  countenance  whatever  in  reafon,  or  the  tcrip- 

tures  :  and  therefore  that  the  whole  doarine  of  atone- 
rhent,  with  every  modification  of  it,  has  been  a  • 
parture  from  the  primitive  and  genuine  doctrine  ot 

chriftianity. 


SECTION  L 

That  Chrifi  did  not  die  to  make  Satisfaction  for  the  Sms  of 

Men . 

It  is  hardly  poftible  not  to  fulpeft  the  truth  ol  thL 
doctrine  of  atoriernent ,  when  we  confider  that  the  gcii 
eral  maxims  to  which  it  may  reduced,  are  no  where 
laid  down  or  averted,  in  the  fcriptures,  but  others 

quite  contrary  to  them.  .  , 

It  is  ufual  with  the  facred  writers,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftauient,  to  ailign  the  realons  of  fuch  o 
the  divine  proceedings  refpe6ting  the  human  race,  as 
are  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  and  the  neceifity 
and  propriety  of  which  are  not  very  obvious,  and 
might  be  liable  to  be  called  in  queftion.  Such  is  the 
divine  condefcenfion,  to  the  weaknefs,  ihort-fight- 
ednefs,  and  even  the  perverfenefs  of  men.  He  is  will¬ 
ing  that  we  fhould  be  fatisfied  that  all  his  ways  ai  - 
equal ,  that  they  are  all  juft,  reafonable,  and  expedient, 
even  in  cafes  where  our  concern  in  them  is  not  v*rv 
apparent.  Much  more,  then,  might  we  expert  an  tJ> 

*  3- 
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pi  an  at  ion  of  the  divine  meafures,  when  the  very  enj 
\v  hicn  is  an  1  we  red  by  them  is  loll  if  we  do  not  enter 
into  the  reafons  of  them,  as  is  evidently  the  cafe  with 
reiptcf  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  ;  fince  the  proper 
end  oi  the  mealuies  which  this  opinion  reprefents  the 
Divine  being  to  have  taken  was  the  difplay  of  his  juf 
iice,  and  ef  his  abhorrence  of  fin.  to  the  fubjeds  of  his 
government. 

Is  it  not  furprifing  then,  that,  in  all  the  books  of 
fcripture,  we  no  where  find  the  principle  on  which  the- 
dodrine  ofatonement  is  founded.  For  though  the  facred 
writers  often  fpeak  of  the  malignant  nature  of  tin,  they 
never  go  a  lingle  dep  farther,  and  albert,  that  “  it  is 
ie  01  fo  heinous  a  nature,  that  God  cannot  pardon  it 
“  without  an  adequate  fatisfadion  being  made  to  his 
“  juilice,  and  the  honour  of  his  laws  and  government.” 
Nay,  the  contrary  fentiment  occurs  every  where,  viz. 
that  repentance  and  a  good  life  are,  cf  themfehes ,  fuf- 
ucient  to  recommend  us  to  the- divine  favour.  Not- 
withilanding  fo  many  notorious  fmners,  particular 
perfons,  and  whole  nations,  are  addreifed  by  infpired 
perfons,  and  their  condud  fbrongly  remondrated 
again d  in  the  courie  of  the  facred  hidory,  none  of 
them  are  ever  di reded  to  any  thing  farther  than  their 
mvn  hearts  and  lives.  “  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will 
return  unto  you,”  is  the  fubdance  of  all  they  fay  up¬ 
on  thefe  occafions. 

Certainly,  then,  we  ought  to  fufpend  our  afTent  to  a 
dodrine  of  this  important  nature,  which  no  perfon  can 
pretend  to  deduce  except  by  way  of  inference  from  par¬ 
ticular  expreflions,  which  have  much  the  air  of  figure 
and  allufion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  feems  natural  to 
explain  a  few  obfcure  expreflions  and  paffages,  by  other 
numerous,  plain  and  finking  texts,  relating  to  the 
lame  fiibjed  ;  and  thefe  uniformly  reprefent  God  as  our 
univerfal  parent,  pardoning  tinners  freely ,  that  is,  from 
his  natural  goodnefs  and  mercy,  whenever  they  truly 
repent  and  reform  their  Jives. 

AW  the  declarations  of  divine  mercy  are  made  with¬ 
out  referve  or  limitation  to  the  truly  penitent,  through 
all  the  books  of  fcripture,  without  the  mod  diflan t  hint 
of  any  regard  being  had  to  the  futferings  or  merit  of 
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anv  being  whatever.  It  is  needlefs  to  quote  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this.  One  only,  and  that  almoft  the  fir  ft: " 
that  occurs,  may  fuffice.  It  is  the  declaration  that  God 
made  of  his  character  to  Moles,  prefently  after  the  II- 
raelites  had  finned  in  making  the  golden  call.  Lx. 
xxxiv.  6,7,“  And  the  Lord  palled  by  before  him,  and 
(i  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
e£  gracious,  long  luffering,  abundant  in  goodneis  and 
ic  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thoufands,  forgiving  in* 

i  equity ,  trail  fgrellion  y  and  fin.”  In  the  New  Telia - 
ment  alfo  we  are  faid  to  be  jufli fed  freely  by  the grace 
of  God.  Rom.  iii.  24.  Tit.  iii.  7.  Now,  certainly,  it 
the  favour  had  been  procured  by  the  fuffering  of  ano¬ 
ther  perfon,  it  could  not  have  been  faid  to  be  bellowed 

freely . 

Agreeably  to  this,  David,  and  other  pious  perfons 
in  the  Old  Tellament,  in  their  penitential  addredes  to 
the  Divine  Being,  never  plead  any  thing  more  than 
their  own  repentance,  and  the  free  mercy  of  God. 
Thus  David,  Pf.  xxv.  6.  “  Remember,  O  Lord,  thy 

t(  tender  mercies,  and  thy  loving  kindnels,  for  they 
“  have  been  ever  of  old.  Remember  not  the  fins  of 
«  mv  youth  nor  my  trar/fgreflions  ;  according  to  thy 
4i  mercy  remember  thou  me,  for  thy  goodneis  lake,  O 
<£  Lord.” 

If  the  doctrine  of  atonement  be  true,  it  cannot, 
however,  be  pretended  that  David,  or  any  other  pious 
perfon  in  the  Old  Tellament,  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  therefore  the  belief  of  it  cannot  be  necef- 
fary  to  falvation,  or  indeed  of  much  confequencp. 
Had  this  dodtrine  on  which  fo  much  ftrefs  is  now  laid,  ' 
been  true,  we  lhould  have  expe&ed  that  Job,  David, 
Hezekiah,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  fhould  have  been  re¬ 
proved  whenever  they  prefumed  to  mention  their  in¬ 
tegrity  before  God,  and  took  refuge  in  his  mercy  only, 
without  interpofmg  the  fufferings  or  merits  of  the  Mef- 
fiah  to  mediate  for  them.  Alfo,  fame  ftrong  claufes 
iliould  have  been  annexed  to  the  abfolute  and  unlimited 
declarations  of  the  divine  mercy  that  are  fo  frequent 
in  the  Old  Tellament,  which  would  have  reflrained 
and  fixed  their  meaning,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dan¬ 
gerous  conllru&ions  to  which  they  are  now  too  much 
open, 
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Indeed,  admitting  the  popular  dodrine  of  atone** 
meat,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Teltament  is,  throughout, 
a  moft  unaccountable  book,  and  the  religion  it  exhi¬ 
bits  is  defective  in  the  moft  effential  article.  .Alfa  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour’s  time  had  certainly  no  idea  of 
this  dodrine.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  expected 
a  buffering  and  not  a  triumphant  Meffiah. 

With  refpect  to  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  the  Diviner 
Being,  always  propofes  his  own  condud  to  our  imita- 
tfarr )  and  in  the  Lord’s  prayer  we  are  required  “to 
'*  forgive  others,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  our- 
*e  felves,”  Now  it  is  certainly  required  of  us,  that 
if  our  brother  only  repent ,  we  lhall  forgive  him,  even 
though  he  ihould  repeat  his  offence  feven  times  a  day, 
Luke  xvii.  4.  On  the  fame  generous  tnaxim,  there¬ 
fore,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  Divine  Being 
ads  towards  us. 

The  parables,  by  which  our  Lord  reprefents  the 
forgiving  mercy  of  God,  are  the  fartheft  poflible  from 
being  calculated  to  give  us  an  idea  of  his  requiring  any*" 
thing  more  than  merely  repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
offender.  What  elfe  can  we  infer  from  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  fon,  or  the  mailer  whofe  fervant  owed 
him  a  thoufand  talents,  &c. 

If  our  Lord  had  confidered  the  Jews  as  having  loft 
fight  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  religion, 
he  would  certainly  have  pointed  it  out  to  them,  and 
have  drawn  their  attention  to  it*  If,  therefore,  the 
proper  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world  had  been  to 
make  fatisfadion  to  the  juftice  of  God  by  his  death 
(which  certainly  they  who  did  not  exped  a  buffering 
Mefliah  could  have  no  idea  of)  he  would  have  taken  > 
fome  opportunity  of  explaining  it  to  them.  But  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
preaching  j  and  though  he  frequently  fpeaks  of  his 
death,  it  is  never  as  having  had  fuch  an  end. 

Our  Lord  fpeaks  of  repentance,  of  good  works, 
and  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  very  fame  (train  with 
that  of  Moles  and  the  prophets,  and  without  giving 
any  intimation  that  their  dodrine  was  defedive  on  thole 
heads.  In  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
of  judgment;  the  righteous  are  reprefen  ted  as  thinking- 
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humbly  of  themfelves,  but  they  never  refer  them¬ 
felves  to  the  fufferings  or  merit  of  their  judge,  as  the 
ground  of  their  hopes  ;  though  nothing  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  been  more  natural,  and  pertinent  on 
the  occafion. 

Whenever  our  Lord  fpeaks  of  the  objett  of  bis  miffion > 
and  death,  as  he  often  does,  it  is  either  in -a  more  ge¬ 
neral  way,  as  for  the  falvation  oi  the  world,  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  to  fulfil  the  fcripture  prophecies, 
& c.  or  more  particularly  to  give  the  fulled:  proof  of 
his  miffion  by  his  refurre&ion  from  the  dead,  and  an 
affiurance  of  a  fimilar  refurreftion  of  all  his  followers. 
He  alfo  compares  his  being  railed  upon  the  crofs  to  the 
elevation  of  the fer pent  in  the  wildernels,  and  to  feed 
buried  in  the  ground,  as  necefiary  to  its  future  in¬ 
crease.  But  all  thefe  representations  are  quite  foreign 
to  any  thing  in  the  dodtri-ne  of  atonement. 

When  our  Lord  takes  fo  much  pains  to  reconcile  the 
apoftles  to  his  death,  in  feveral  difcourfes,  of  which 
we  have  a  particular  account  in  the  golpel  of  John, 
he  never  tells  them  that  he  muff  die  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  pardon  of  their  fins  ;  nor  do  we  find  the  lead 
iVmt  of  it  in  his  folemn  interceffiory  prayer  before  his 
death.  On  the  contrary,  he  fpeaks  of  their  fufferings 
and  death  in  the  fame  light  as  his  own.  To  James  and 
John  he  fays,  ye  fhall ,  indeed ,  bje  baptized  with  tny  bap - 
iifm,  and  drink  of  the  cup  which  I  drink  of,  Mark  x» 
38.  And  he  recommends  his  own  example  to  them, 
in  laying  down  his  life  for  them,  John  xv.  12. 

After  he  is  rifen  from  the  dead,  he  keeps  the  fame 
profound  filence  on  the  fubject  of  the  fuppofed  true  and 
only  great  caufe  of  his  death  5  and  as  little  do  we  find 
of  it  in  the  hiftory  of  the  book  of  Acts,  after  the 
minds  of  the  apoftles  were  fully  illuminated  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  golpel.  They  only  “  call  upon  all 

men  every  where  to  repent  and  believe  the  gofpel, 
e(  for  the  remiffion  of  their  fins.” 

The  apodle  Peter,  in  his  difcourfe  to  the  Jews,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  def cent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
again  in  the  temple,  upon  the  cure  of  the  impotent 
4$jan,  paints. in  the  blacked  colours  the  fin  of  the  Jews 
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in  crucifying  our  Lord  ;  but  though  he  exhorts'thena 
to  repentance,  he  fays  not  one  word  of fatisfabiion,  ex¬ 
piation,  or  atonement,  to  allay  any  apprehenfion  they 
mig  t  have  of  the  divine  juftice.  And  a  fairer  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  could  not  have  wifhed  to  introduce  the  fub- 
jea.  How  fine  a  turn  might  he  have  then  given  to  the 
popular  cry  of  the  fame  nation,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord’s  crucifixion.  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children , 
Infiead  of  this,  he  only  exhorts  them  to  repent,  and 
to  believe  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  for  the  remiffion 
of  their  fins.  What  he  fays  concerning  the  death  of 
Cnrift,  is,  only  that  he  was  delivered  to  them  by  the  dew¬ 
ier  inmate  cowicil  and  foreknowledge  of  God ,  and  that 
with  wicked  hands  they  had  put  him  to  death,  Adts  ii. 
23.  iii.  17. 

Stephen,  in  his  long  fpeech  at  his  trial,  makes  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  but  he  lavs  not 
one  word  of  his  being  a  propitiation  for  fin,  to  lead  his 
hearers  to  confider  it  in  that  light. 

What  could  have  been  a  fairer  opportunity  for 
introducing  the  dodtrine  of  fatisfadtion  for  fin  by  the 
death  of  Chrift,  than  the  evangelift  Philip  had,  when  he 
was  explaining  to  the  eunuch  the  only  prophecy  in  the 
Old  Tefiament  which  can  be  conftrued  to  reprefent  it 
in  that  light  j  and  yet  in  the  whole  ftory,  which  is 
not  a  very  concile  one,  there  is  no  mention  of  it.  And 
when  the  eunuch  declares  his  faith,  which  gave  him  a 
right  to  chriftian  baptifm,  it  is  limply  this,  that  “  Te- 
“  fus  is  the  Son  of  God.” 

The  apoftle  Peter,  preaching  to  Cornelius,  the 
firft  of  the  proper  Gentile  converts,  is  Hill  filent 
about  this  fundamental  article  of  the  chriftian 
iaith.  Much  he  lays  of  Jefus  Chrift,  that  God  anoint - 
ed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit ,  and  with  power,  that  he 
went  about  doing  good ,  6r.  He  alfo  fpeaks  of  his  death 
and  refurredtion,  but  nothing  at  all  of  our  good  works 
being  accepted  through  his  fufferings  or  merit.  On 
tne  contrary,  what  he  fays  upon  the  occafion,  mav, 
without  any  forced  conftrudtion,  be  turned  againft  this 
iavourite  opinion.  Of  a  truth,  I  perceive  that  God  is' 
vo  refpefter  of  per  fans,  but  that7  in  every  nation ;  h#’ 
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that  feareth  him,  and  woj'keth  right  e on  fiefs ,  is  accepted 

ef  him.  Ads  x.  34*  4 

The  apoftle  Paul  before  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  Ads 
xiii,  28,  at  Theftalonica,  ch.  xvii.  before  Agrippa, 
ch.  xxvi.  and  at  Rome,  ch.  xxviii.  on  all  thefe^oc- 
cafions,  treats, and  fometimes  pretty  largely,  concern¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Chrift  5  but  never  with  any  other 
view  than  as  an  event  that  was  foretold  by  the  proph¬ 
ets.  He  fhews  the  Jews  the  aggravation  of  their  fms, 
and  exhorts  them  to  repentance  and  to  faith  in  Chrift, 
but  nothing  farther.  In  his  preaching  to  heathens  at 
Lyitra,  Acts  xiv.  and  at  Athens,  ch.  xvii.  he  difeourfes 
concerning  the  fupremacy  and  goodnefs  of  the  one  liv¬ 
ing  and  true  God  ;  and  exhorts  them  to  turn  from 
their  lying  vanities,  for  that  though  “  at  the  times  of 
«£  their  former  ignorance  God  had  winked,  he  now 
“  commands  ail  men  every  where  to  repent;  becaufe  he 
£<  has  appointed  a  day  wherein  he  will  judgethe  world 
“  in  righteoufnefs,  by  that  man  whom  he  has  ordained. 
At  whereof  he  hath  given  affurance  unto  all  men 
««  in  that  he  hath  railed  him  from  the  dead.”  Now 
i  n  all  this,  there  is  not  one  word  of  the  true  gofpel 
fcheme  of  Talvation  by  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to 
fome.  There  is  nothing  evangelical ;  all  is  legal  and 
carnal. 

When  we  find  the  apoftles  to  be  abfolutely  filent, 
where  we  cannot  but  think  there  was  the  greateft  occa- 
fioa  to  open  themfelves  freely  concerning  the  dodrine 
of  atonement ;  when,  in  their  moft  ferious  difeourfes 
they  make  ufe  of  language  that  really  lets  it  a  fide  ; 
when  they  never  once  directly  aftert  the  neceffity  of 
any  fatisfadion  for  fin,-  or  the  infulficiency  of  our 
good  works  alone  to  entitle  us  to  the  favour  of  God 
and  future  happinefs,  mu  ft  we  build  fo  an  important 
article  of  faith  on  mere  hints  and  inferences  from  their 
writings  ?  The  doctrine  is  of  too  much  importance  to 
ftand  on  fuch  a  foundation. 

It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
farther  fatisfadion  being  made  to  divine  juftice,  be- 
fides  repentance  and  reformation,  is  necelTary  to  allay 
the  fears  of  fincere  penitents.  They  would  elfe,  it  is 
faid,  be  fubjeft  to  perpetual  alarms,  left  all  they  could 
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do  would  be  ineffectual  to  redore  them  to  the  divine 
favour.  But  till  clear  indances  be  produced  of  per- 
ions  actually  didreded  with  thefe  fears  and  doubts,  I 
can  treat  this  caie  as  no  other  than  an  imaginary  one. 

In  fa  ft,  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
human  race,  if  they  be  left  to  their  own  natural  un¬ 
perverted  apprehenfion  of  things,  will  ever  fall  into 
Inch  doubts  and  uncertainties  as  all  mankind  are  fome- 
times  reprefented  to  be  involved  in.  On  the  contrary, 
that  God  is  a  merciful  Being  feems  to  have  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  opinion  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages  ;  except  in 
fome  religious  fy (terns  in  which  the  object  of  worfhip 
was  not  the  true  God,  but  fome  being  of  a  low  and 
revengeful  nature,  like  the  mod  capricious  and  de¬ 
praved  of  mankind. 

We  have  feen  in  the  Old  Tedament,  that  the  Tews 
had  ne\  er  any  otuer  idea  than  that  God  was  placable 
on  repentance.  We  find  no  other  fentiment  in  Job, 
or  his  friends,  and  certainly  no  other  among  the  Nine- 
vites,  or  among  the  Jews  of  later  ages,  as  the  books  of 
Apocrypha,  Philo,  Jofephus,.  and  all  their  later  writ¬ 
ings,  teftify.  We  a ifo  fee  nothing  of  any  other  opi¬ 
nion  m  the  Jocfrme  of  the  Hindoos,  or  other  oriental 
nations. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  when,  like  others 
before  him,  he  reprefents  all  mankind  as  abfolutely 
at  a  lois  on  what  terms  God  would  receive  offenders 
into  his  favour,  produces  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  fcitt 
or  quotation ,  in  fupport  of  what  he  afierts,  though  he 
is  known  to  be  peculiarly  happy  in  his  choice  of  the 
mod  pertinent  ones  on  all  other  occafions.  He  gives 
us,  indeed,  a  general  reference  to  Plato's  Alcibiades  the 
j'econd  ;  but  I  do  not  rind,  in  all  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  in  that  dialogue,  that 
eitlni  of  them  drops  the  lead  hint  of  their  uncertainty 
about  the  divine  favour  in  cafe  of  lincerity,  or  the 
lead  doubt  that  human  virtue  is  not,  of  itfelf,  a  fuffi- 
recommendation  to  his  acceptance.  All  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  at  a  lofs  about  is  for  fome  one  to  teach  them 
what  to  pray  for,  led,  through  their  ignorance,  they 
fliould  alk  of  the  Gods  things  hurtful  to  themfelves. 
They  exprefs  no  want  of  any  perfon  to  intercede  with 
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God  for  them,  or  one  whofe  bufferings  or  merit,  might 
avail  with  God  for  their  acceptance. 

Befides,  if  men  lhould  have  any  doubt  concerning 
the  divine  placability,  Ido  not  fee  that  they  mult  there¬ 
fore  imagine  that  he  would  accept  the  fufferings  of 
another  mltead  of  theirs  ;  but  rather,  that  he  would' 
be  abfolutely  inexorable,  and  rigorous,  in  exacting  of 
themfelves  the  punilhment  of  their  crimes.  Fears  of 
this  kind  it  is  very  poilible  that  men  may  have  enter¬ 
tained,  but  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  that  is  calculated  to  allay  fuch  fears.  But 
the  divine  declarations  concerning  his  own  placability, 
which  abound  in  the  fcriptures,  muff  be  fufficient  to 
anfwer  every  pur  pole  of  that  kind. 

It  is  urged,  however,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  that  the  fcheme  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
the  moral  government  of  God,  becaufe  that,  on  differ¬ 
ent  principles,  no  fatisfa&ion  is  made  to  his  offended 
juftice.  But  I  anfwer,  it  becomes  us  ever  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  divine  juftice  is  not  a  blind  principle, 
which,  upon  provocation,  craves  fatisfa&ion  indis¬ 
criminately,  of  all  that  come  within  its  reach,  or  that 
throw  themfelves  in  its  way.  In  the  Deity,  juftice  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  goodnefs ,  or 
benevolence ,  which  is  his  foie  governing  principle,  the 
object  and  end  of  which  is  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures 
and  fubjefts.  This  happinefs  being  of  a  moral  nature, 
muff  be  chiefly  promoted  by  fuch  a  conftitution  of  the 
moral  government  we  are  under,  as  fhall  afford  the 
moff  effectual  motives  to  induce  men  to  regulate  their 
lives  well.  Every  degree  of  leverity  therefore,  that 
is  fo  circumftanced  as  not  to  have  this  tendency,  viz. 
to  promote  repentance  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  muff 
be  inconfiffent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  and  even  with  juftice  itfelf, 
if  it  have  the  fame  end  with  divine  goodneis,  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  God’s  creatures. 

Now,  that  any  leverity  is  neceffary  to  be  exerciled 
on  fuch  offenders  as  are  truly  penitent,  even  in  human 
governments,  is  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  govern¬ 
ment  when  adminiffered  by  men.  For  were  magiffrates 
judges  of  tne  hearts  of  men,  there  would  relult  no 
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manner  of  inconvenience  from  pardoning  all  offenders 
who  were  become  truly  penitent  and  reformed  ;  fince 
hereby  the  offenders  themfelves  would  become  ufeful 
members  of  fociety,  and  the  penetration  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  would  effectually  prevent  any  perfons  from 
taking  advantage  of  fuch  lenity. 

This  is  exactly  the  cafe  in  the  moral  government  of 
an  all-leeing  God.  Here,  therefore,  meafures  formed 
upon  the  jufteft  principles  of  equity  may  be  taken, 
without  hazarding  the  ends  of  government,  meafures 
which  might  be  pernicious  in  any  human  adminiflration. 
In  the  all-perfect  government  of  God,  therefore,  there 
is  no  occafiou  to  exercife  any  feverity,  even  on  peni¬ 
tents  themfelves.  How  abfurd  then  it  would  be  to  ex¬ 
ercife  it  on  others ,  which  vet  the  doCtrine  of  atone¬ 
ment  fuppoles.  Certainly,  then,  it  muff  give  tihe  mind 
unfavourable  impreffions  of  the  divine  government, 
which,  if  not  corrected  by  fomething  elfe,  muff  have 
an  unfriendly  afpeft  upon  their  virtue.  Yet,  notwith.- 
flanding  this,  the  influence  which  the  doCtrine  of  atone-* 
ment  has  upon  practice  is  ftrongly  urged  in  its  favour. 

Adihitting,  however,  that  the  popular  doctrine  of 
atonement  Ihould  raife  our  ideas  of  the  jufiice,  or  rather 
the  feverity  of  God,  it  muff,  in  the  fame  proportion, 
fink  our  ideas  of  his  mercy  ;  fo  that  what  the  doCtrine 
may  have  feemed  to  gain  on  the  one  hand,  it  lofes  on 
the  other.  And,  moreover,  though,  in  order  to  the 
forgivenefs  of  fin,  feme  farther  feverity  on  the  part 
of  God  be  fuppoled  neceflary,  yet,  according  to  the 
doCtrine  of  atonement,  this  feverity  is  fo  circnmftanced, 
as  entirely  to  lofe  its  effect.  For  if  the  feverity  be  to 
work  upon  men,  the  offenders  themfelves  ihould  feel 
it.  It  will  be  the  fame  thing  with  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind,  who  are  the  perfons  to  be  wrought  upon,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Divine  Being  animadvert  upon  the  vices  that 
are  repented  of,  or  not,  jf  the  offenders  know  that 
they  themfelves  fhall  never  feel  it.  This  difinterefled 
geuerofity  might,  indeed,  induce  fome  offenders  to  fpare 
the  lives  of  their  fubftitutes  ;  but  if  the  fufferings  had 
been  endured  already  by  fome  perfon  of  fufficient  dig¬ 
nity,  on  the  behalf  of  all  future  tranfgreflors,  it  is 
Wjjpollible  to  conceive  how  the  confideration  of  it 
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ftoiild  be  any  reftraint  at  all  ;  fince  nothing  that  any 
man  could  then  do  would  expofe  any  other  to  farther 

fullering. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  trite  End  and  Defign  of  the  Death  of  thrift* 

X~Ia  v  ing  fliewn  that  the  death  of  Chrift  is  not  to  be 
eonfidered  as  having  made  atonement,  or  fatisladion, 
to  God  for  the  fins  of  men,  I  ftiall  now  endeavour  to 
fhew  what  the  end  and  ufe  of  it  really  were.  Now 
the  principal  defign  of  the  hfe,  as  well  as  the  death  of 
Chrift,  feems  to  be  not  fo  much  what  we  may  expea 
to  find  in  any  particular  texts,  or  fingle  paffages  oi  the 
evangelifts,  or  other  writers  of  the  New  Teftament,  as 
what  is  fuggefled  by  a  view  of  the  hiftory  itfeli,  what 
may  be  tailed  the  language  cfthe  naked  fads ,  and  what 
cannot  but  be  underhood  wherever  they  are  known. 
What  has  been  written  by  chriftians  may  affift  us  to 
conceive  more  accurately  concerning  lome  particulars 
relating  to  chriftianity,  but  that  mud  be  ot  more  im¬ 
portance,  which  does  not  require  to  be  written,  what 
the  fadts  themfelves  neceffarily  fpeak,  without  any  in¬ 
terpretation.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  what  it  is 
that  may  be  clearly  deduced  from  the  hiftory,  and  how 
much  of1  chriftianity  could  not  but  have  been  known, 
if  nothing  had  been  written,  provided  a  general  idea 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Chrift  could  have  been'  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  in  any  other  way. 

If,  then,  we  attend  to  the  general  fads  recorded  by 
the  evangelifts,  we  cannot  but  find  that  they  afford  the 
moft  fatisfadory  evidence  of  a  refurredion  and  a  future 
life.  The  hiftory  of  jefus  contains  (what  cannot  be 
faid  of  any  other  hiftory  in  the  world)  an  authentic 
account  of  a  man  like  ourfelves,  inverted  by  almighty 
God  with  moft  extraordinary  powers,  not  only  teach* 
fng,  without  the  lead  ambiguity  or  hesitation,  the 
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iu;cin:ie  of  a  future  life  of  retribution  for  all  mankind, 
ana  directing  the  views  of  his  difciples  to  it,  in  pre¬ 
sence  to  any  thing  in  this  world  ;  but  palling  his  own 
life  m  a  voluntary  exclufion  from  all  that  men  call 
great,  and  that  others  purfue  with  fo  much  affiduity  ; 
and,  ni  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  calmly  giving 
up  .a is  e,  in  circumflances  of  public  ignominy  and 
torture,  in  the  fulleft  perfuafion,  that  he  lhould  receive 
if  again  with  advantage.  And  in  the  accomplifiiment 
or  his  own  prediction,  he  actually  rofe  from  the  dead 
t  ie  third  day.  Alter  this,  he  was  feen  by  all  thofe  per¬ 
sons  who  had  the  molt  intimate  knowledge  of  him  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  did  not  leave  them  till  after  having  con¬ 
vened  with  them,  at  intervals,  for  a  confiderable  time. 

in  order  to  give  them  the  molt  fatisfactory  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  his  perfon. 

Since,  then,  the  great  objed  of  our  Lord’s  million 
was  to  teach  the  dodfrine  of  a  refurredtion  to  a  future 
immortal  life,  we  fee  the  neceffity  of  his  own  death 
and  refurredion  as  a  proof  of  his  doCtrine.  For  what¬ 
ever  he  might  have  faidj  or  done  while  he  lived,  he 
could  not  have  given  the  mod  fatisfadtory  proof  even 
own  belief  of  a  refurredion,  unlefs  he  had  adu- 
a(]l y  died  hl  the  full  expedation  of  it.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  apodles  glory  in  theconfideration  both  of  the  death 
and  of  the  refurredion  of  Chrid,  as  i  Cor.  i.  22.  The 
jews  require  a  fign ,  and  the  Greeks  feeh  after  wifdom  - 
hut  we  preach  Chrifl  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  fumbling 
clock,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolifhnefs  ;  but  unto  them  who 
are  called  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Chrifl  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wifdom  of  God  ;  alfo  1  Cor.  xv.  14,  &c.  If 
Cl'a  ijt  be  not  rifen ,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  alfo  vain .  But  now  is  Chrifl  rifen  from  the  dead , 
and  btcoine  the  firft  fruits  of  them  that Jlept . 

Fncie  is  another  manner  in  which  we  may  be  abided 
in  forming  an  idea  of  what  is  mod  effential  to  chrifti- 
anity.  Suppofe  a  number  of  perfons,  educated  in  the 
chridian  faith,  to  be  cad  upon  a  remote  iiland,  with¬ 
out  any  bible.  It  is  probable  they  would  firft  of  all 
lofe  all  didindt  remembrance  of  the  apodolical  epiftles, 
which  may  Ihew  that  thefe  are  a  part  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament  the  lead  neceiTary  to  be  attended  to.  After 
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this  thev  would  be  apt  to  forget  the  particular  dn* 
courfes  of  our  Lord  ;  but  the  laid  thing  they  would 
retain  would  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  who  had  the  molt 
extraordinary  power,  {pending  his  time  in  pet  forming 
benevolent  miracles,  voluntarily  iubmitting  to  many 
inconveniences,  and  laft  of  all  to  a  painful  death,  in  a 
certain  expectation  of  being  prefently  railed  to  an  im¬ 
mortal  life,  and  to  great  happinefs,  honour,  and  power 
after  death  ;  and  that  thefe  his  expectations  were  actu¬ 
ally  fulfilled.  They  would  alfo  remember  that  this 
perfon  always  recommended  the  practice  oi  virtue, 
and  allured  his  followers  that  they  would  alfo  be  railed 
again  to  immortal  life  and  happinefs,  if  they  peiievci  - 

ed  in  well  doing,  as  he  had  done. 

Now,  allowing  that  thole  perfons,  thus  cut  on 
from  all  communication  with  other  chrilliaus,  fhouid 
retain  only  thele  general  ideas  of  chriftianity  (and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived  that  they  could  retain  lels)  yi  t, 
would  any  body  lay  that  they  were  not  chriftians,  or 
that  they  were  not  poffefied  of  the  molt  important  and 
practical  truths  of  chriftianity,  thofe  truths  which  are 
moft  in ftru mental  in  purifying  the  heart  and  reiormiiig 

the  life  ?  , 

Though  there  is  no  occafion  to  cit e  particular  texts 
for  what  is  clearly  fuggefted  by  the  hiftory  itlelf,  and 
»vhat  could  not  but  be  known  of  it,  if  all  that  has 
been  written  concerning  it  were  loft,  yet,  exprefs  texts 
are  by  no  means  wanting  to  lliew  that  the  true  and 
proper  defign  of  the-  golpei,  and  confequently  of  the 
preaching  and  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  was  to  afeertaiu 
send  exemplify  the  great  dodtrines  of  a  rcfurrection  and 
of  a  future  ftate.  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  reciting 
only  a  few  of  them.  John  vi.  29.  This  is  the  vjili  of 
him  that  fent  me,  that  every  one  who  fees  the  Son ,  and 
bslieveth  on  him ,  fhouid  have  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raife 
him  tip  at  the  laft  day.  xi.  25.  /  am  the  refurrettion 
and  the  life .  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  fhall  he  live,  and  whofoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  fliall  never  die.  ch,  x.  10.  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun¬ 
dantly**  Rev.  i,  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead , 
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and  have  the  keys  of 

hav^unTrtd  this'toh^e  Eft  ^  b° 

of  the  million  of  (Thrift  .  ThSaS 7ar‘nClpal  ^ 
Chnft,  a  Tim.  i.  xo.  He  aMiJhJ^ZZSX 
andimmoy  tality  to  light  through  the  gofpel.  £  * 

.  This >  doftrine  of  a  refurrefliori  to  immortal  life,  and 

‘  inap'"8  fn  exPrefs  regard  to  it  the  principal  fanc- 
!.on  °:  the  laws  of  virtue,  is  not  only  e/Tential  in  the 

'hnfev  11  tefbUt  ‘ran  arlvantage  Pecliliar  to  chrif- 
-lanttv.  The  difcourfes  of  our  Saviour  relating  to 

d  ffi  ff  aPPf r’  at-firft  %ht’  t0  be  in  a  ft«ii.  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  other  teacher  of  virtue  he- 

ore  h.m,  infpired  or  nninfpired.  And  what  is  above 
\  ’  L  l6  emxamPte  oi  a  man,  either  living  or  dying  in 
tne  certain  profpeft  of  a  fpeedy  refurrelion  to  an  im¬ 
mortal  life,  was  never  before  exhibited  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  object  of  the  millions  of  other  pro- 
pnetswas  always  fomething  inferior,  and  introductory 

.  ^  wallowed  that the  argument  for  our  having  an 

n!.tk".eft  “la  fut"re  llle>  drawn  from  the  confideration 
of  the  refurrea.on  of  Chrift,  is  weakened  bv  any  opi¬ 
nion  mat  reprelents  him  as  of  a  nature  fuperior  to  our 
own.  But  if,  with  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  we  conceive  him  to  be/»  all  rej pelts  as  we  are, 
his  lelurredion  cannot  but  be  confidered,  as  a  pattern 
and  a  pledge  of  ours.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  the  divine  appointment,  explained  by  Paul,  i  Cor, 
xv.  2i.  That  [nice  by  man  came  death,  by  man  fhouldal'- 
Jo  come  the  refurreltion  of  the  dead  ;  and  that  as  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  our  relation  to  Adam  all Jhould die,  fo  in  con- 
lequence  of  our  relation  to  Chrift,  who  is  called  the 
Jecond  Adam,  we  ihould  all  be  made  alive.  The  fame 
argument  is  alio  more  fully  illuftrated  by  the  fame 
apoftle  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans, 
in  which,  what  v/e  fufFer  by  one  man  is  contrafted  by 
what  we  gain  by  another  man* 

Flie  great  object  oi  the  million  and  death  of  Chrift 
being  to  give  the  fulleft  proof  of  a  future  life  ofretri- 
buiion;  in  order  to  fupply  the  ftrongeft  -  motives  to 
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x. 

virtue,  we  fee  the  greated  propriety  in  thofe  texts,  in 
which  this  ultimate  end  of  his  fufferings  is  immediately 
conne&ed  with  them,  as  Titus  ii.  14.  Who  gene  himfelf 
for  us,  tli  at  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  pit - 
rify  to  himfelf  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works . 
Eph.  v.  25.  Chrift  loved  the  church  and  gave  himfelf  for 
it,  that  he  might  fantiify  and  cleanfe  it,  &c.  Rev.  i.  5. 
Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  wafhed  us  from  our  fins  in 
his  own  blood,  &c, 

Alfo,  true  religion  being  by  means  of  chridianity 
extended  to  the  gentile  world,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  this 
ultimate  end,  viz,  the  abolition  of  the  Jewifh  ritual,  at 
lead  with  refpeft  to  the  Gentiles,  is  fometimes  immedi¬ 
ately  conne&ed  with  the  mention  of  his  death,  as  Eph. 
ii.  13.  But  now  in  Chrif  Jefus,  they  who  were  a  far  off 
are  made  nigh,  by  the  blood  of  Chrif .  Col.  ii.  14.  Blot - 
ing  out  the  hand  writings  of  ordinances ,  that  was  again fl 
m,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way, 
nailing  it  to  his  crofs, 

Befides  the  principal  objed  of  the  death  of  Chrift, 
other  ufes  of  it  are  occafionally  mentioned,  but  they 
are  fuch  as  are  perfedly  confident  with  this.  For  in- 
dance,  Chrid  having  fubmitted  to  all  thefe  fufferings 
for  lb  great  and  benevolent  a  purpofe,  it  was  highly 
proper  that  he  fhould  be  rewarded  for  it  and  the 
Divine  Being  has,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  exhibited  an 
illudrious  example  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will  al¬ 
ways  crown  obedience  to  his  will.  Moreover,  Chrid, 
being  a  man  like  ourfelves,  and  therefore  influenced 
by  hopes  and  fears,  it  was  reafonable  that  he  fhould 
have  a  view  to  this  glorious  reward,  in  order  to  lup- 
port  him  under  his  fufferings,  as  is  particularly  ex- 
preffed  in  the  following  paffages.  Rom.  xiv.  9.  For 
this  end  Chrif  both  died,  and  roj'e  again,  and  revived,  that 
he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living,  Heb. 
xii.  2.  Who  for  the  joy  that  was  fet  before  him  endured  the 
crofs,  defpifng  the  flame,  and  is  Jet  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God, 

As  Chrid  was  intended  to  be  our  example,  and  pat¬ 
tern,  in  his  life,  death,  and  refurrection  from  the 
dead,  his  fufferings  were  abfolutelv  neceffary  to  qualify 
him  for  the  work  on  which  he  was  lent.  This  is  ex- 
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pre/Ted  in  the  following  padages,  which  alfo  clearly 
fhew  the  necedity  of  his  being  a  man  like  ourlelves,  in 
order  to  undergo  fufferings  like  ours.  Heb.  ii.  ict 
For  it  became  him  for  ivho?n  are  all  things,  and  by  who?n 
are  all  things ,  in  bringing  many  fons  unto  glory ,  to 
make  the  captain  of  their  j  ah  at  ion  perfect  through  fuf¬ 
ferings  ;  for  both  he  that  fanttifieth ,  and  they  who  are 
fanttified,  are  all  of'  one  (that- is  of  one  nature  and  rank) 
becauj'e  he  is  ?iot  afiamed  to  call  them  brethren .  For  as 
much  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  offlejh  and  blood 
(that  is,  are  men)  he  alfo  himfelf  likewife  took  part  of 
the  fame  (that  is,  was  a  man  alfo)  Wherefore ,  in  all 
things ,  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren . 
For  m  that  he  himfelf  has  fujfered ,  being  tempted ,  he  is 
able  to  face  our  them  that  are  tempted .  Though  he  zvas  a 
Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  fuf 
fired ,  and  being  made  perfect,  he  beca?ne  the  author  of 
eternal  filiation  to  them  that  obey  him. 

As  Chrid  was  the  perfon.  foretold  by  the  ancient 
Jewifh  prophets,  and  he  carried  the  proper  and  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  law  of  Moles  into  execution,  in  a 
more  extenfive  manner  than  it  had  ever  been  done  be¬ 
fore,  giving  a  proper  extent  and  force- to  its  moral 
precepts,  Chrid  is  properly  faid  to  have  come  to  fulfil 
the  law ,  and  for  the  accomplilhment  of  ancient  pro¬ 
phecies.  Matt.  v.  17.  Think  not  that  lam  come  to  de- 
ftroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets  ;  lam  not  come  to  deflroy> 
but  to  fulfil.  Aas  iii.  18.  But  thofe  things  which  God 
before  had  fhewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that 
Chrifl  fhould  fuffer,  he  hath  Jo  fulfilled. 

Ladly,  as  the  end  of  Chrid’s  million  necedarily  re¬ 
quired  him  to  undergo  a  great  variety  of  fufferings^ 
he  is,  with  propriety,  faid  to  come  in  order  to  exhib¬ 
it  to  mankind  a  molt  perfed  example  of  voluntary  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  will  of  God,  under  the  fevered  trial  of 
it  ;  and  his  example  isjudly  propofed  to  us  under  our 
trials  and  fufferings.  Pet.  ii.  21.  Chrifl  alfo  hath  fufi 
fired  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example ,  that  we  fhould  fol¬ 
low  his  fleps.  1  John  iii.  16.  Hereby  perceive  we  the 
love  of  God,  becauj'e  he  (  that  is  Chrid)  laid  down  his  lifs 
for  us  ;  and  we  ought  alfo  to  lay  down  our  lives -for  the 
brethren ^ 
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SECTION  III. 

\a 

Of  theSenfe  in  which  the  Death  of  Chrift  is  reprefentecl  as  a 

Sacrifice,  and  other  figurative  Keprefentations  of  it* 

Hav  1  ng  explained  the  one  great  and  primary  end  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Chrift,  and  alfo  pointed  out  the 
other  fecondary  and  fubordinate  ends  which  were 
like  wife  really  anfwered  by  it,  I  fhall  now  attempt  to 
illuftrate  the  figurative  reprefentations  that  are  made 
of  it  by  the  facred  writers.  Thefe  have  unfortunate¬ 
ly  milled  many  chriftians,  and  have  been  the  occafion 
of  their  entertaining  opinions  concerning  the  end  of 
Chrift’s  coming  into  the  world,  quite  different  from 
thofe  which  appear  upon  the  very  face  of  the  hiftory  ; 
opinions  which  are  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
.revelation,  and  which  are  extremely  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  ever  bleiTed  God. 

The  mo  ft  remarkable  of  thefe  figurative  reprefenta¬ 
tions  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  is  that  in  which  he  is 
compared  to  a  facrifice  ;  and  as  a  figure,  it  is  juft  and 
beautiful.  In  every  facrifice  the  victim  is  flain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  perfon  on  whofe  account  it  is  offered; 
fo  Chrift  dying  to  procure  the  greateft  poffible  benefit 
to  the  human  race,  is  faid  to  have  given  his  life  a  facri¬ 
fice  for  11s  ;  and  moreover  as  the  end  of  the  gofpel  is 
to  promote  the  reformation  of  finners,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  pardon  of  fin,  the  death  of  Chrift  is  more  ex- 
prelsly  compared  to  a  fin  offering. 

Thefe  points  of  refemblance  between  the  death  of 
Chrift  and  the  Jewifh  facrifices,  fufficiently  juftifv  and 
explain  the  language  of  the  fcriptures  relating  to  it. 
From  this  circumftance,  however,  has  arifen  a  notion, 
that  the  facrifices  prefcribed  in  the  Jewifli  law  were 
types  of  this  great,  complete,  and  expiatory  facrifice  of 
the  death  of  Chrift,  which  now  fupercedes  and  abro¬ 
gates  them.  On  account,  therefore,  of  the  great 
ft  refs  which  has  been  laid  on  this  view  of  the  death 
of  Chrift,  I  fhall  confider  it  more  fully  than  it  would 
otherwife  deferve. 


— 
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All  the  texts  in  which  Chrift  is  indifputablv  repre- 

cSair  t  ,wrifiC V  are  the  foIlowinS-  Eph.  v.  2. 

Chr.ft  aljo  hath  loved  us,  and  given  himfelf  fir  us,  an 
offenng  and  a  Sacrifice  to  god,  of  a  fweet  fmelliug  favour. 

2S>VU/*7'  r  needed  n0t  daily  *°  °$'*r  Sacrifices, 
firfiforhis  own  fins,  and  then  fir  the  people  ;  for  this 

he  did  once  when  he  offered  tip  himfelf.  The  fame  allu- 

l.on  is  alfo  frequent  in  this  epiftle.  We  find  it  alfo, 

i  i  et.  i.  2,  1 8.  Rev.  v.  6.  and  i  John  ii.  2.  and  he  is. 

the  f  oft,  an  on  for  our  fins.  The  fame  expreffion  occurs, 

cn.  iv.  19,  But  thefe  two  are  the  only  places  in  which 

lC  worc*  propitiation  (tXoc<rp(&)  occurs  in  the  New 
Xedament. 

With  refpea  to  thefe  texts,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  from  one  epiftle 
of  an  unknown  writer  (for  it  is  not  certain ,  at  leaf! 
that  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  bv  Paul) 
which  is  allowed,  in  other  refpeds  to  abound  with  the 
Aiongeft  ngures,  metaphors,  and  allegories  ;  and  the 
reit  are  too  few  to  bear  the  very  great  ftrefs  that  has 
heen  xaid  upon  them.  Befides,  the  manner  in  which 
this  idea  is  introduced  in  thefe  texts,  which  is  only 
indirectly ,  intimates  plainly  enough,  that  a  few  cir- 
cumdances  of  relemblance  are  fufficient  to  jufrify  the  al- 

.J~Iad  the  liters  really  confidered  the  death 
of  Chrift  as  the  intended  antetype  of  the  facrifices  un- 
der  the  law  ;  had  this  been  the  great  and  principal  end' 
or  his  death,  it  would  have  been  afferted  in  the  fulled: 
and  plaineft  manner,  and  references  to  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  much  more  direct  and  frequent  than 
thhy  are. 

It  is  fomething  fimilar  to  this  view  of  the  death  of 
C'inll,  as  a  Sacrifice,  that  he  is  alfo  called  a  prieft ,  and 
a  high  prieft,  efpecially  by  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  this  very  circnmftance  might  have 
given  us  to  underdand,  that  both  the  reprefentations 
are  merely  figurative,  becaufe  both  taken  together  are 
hardly  confident,  at  lead  they  make  a  very  harlll 
figure,  and  introduce  confufion  into  our  ideas. 

Pliat  the  death  oi  Chr id  is  no  proper  facrifice  for 
fin,  or  the  intended  antetvpe  of  the  Jewidi  facrifices 
uaay.be  inferred  fronuthe  following  conflderations* 
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1.  Though  the  death  of  Chrifl:  is  frequently  menti¬ 
oned,  or  alluded  to,  by  the  ancient  prophets,  it  is  ne¬ 
ver  fpoken  of  as  a  fin  offering.  For  the  propriety  of 
our  tranflation  of  Ifaiah  iiii.  io»  may  be  doubted  j  01 
if  it  be  retained,  it  cannot  be  proved  to  exhibit  any 
thing  more  than  a  figurative  allufion.  Now  that  this 
great  event  of  the  death  of  Chrifl  fhould  be  foretold, 
with  fo  many  particular  circumftances,  and  yet  that 
the  proper,  the  ultimate,  and  the  great  end  of  it 
fhould  not  be  pointed  out,  is  unaccountable. 

2.  Great  weight  is  given  to  this  obfervation  by  the 
converfe  of  it,  viz.  that  the  Jewifli  facrifices  are  no 
where  faid,  in  the  Old  Teflament,  to  have  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  another  more  perfect  facriiice,  as  might  nave 
been  expected  if  they  really  had  had  any  luch  lefer- 
ence.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  the  legal  facrifi¬ 
ces  are  declared  by  the  prophets  to  be  inlufficient  to 
procure  the  favour  of  God,  as  they  often  are,  the  only 
thing  that  is  ever  oppofed  to  them,  as  of  more  value 
in  the  fight  of  God,  is  good  works ,  or  moral  virtue,  as 
Pf.  li.  16.  Thou  defer  eft  not  facrifice,  elfe  would  I  give 
it.  Thou  delight  efl  not  in  burnt  offerings.  The  facrifices 
cf  the  Lord  are  a  broken  fpirit  ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
„ heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  defpife.  To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  fee  Ifaiah  i.  n.  &c.  Hoi.  vi.  6.  Amos  v.  22. 
Mic,  vi.  6. 

The  wife  ft  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour’s  time  fpeak 
exadly  in  the  fame  ilrain,  and  in  the  prefence  of  our 
Lord  himfelf ;  who  is  fo  far  from  difapproving  of  it, 
that  he  gives  his  own  fanction  to  the  fentiment  in  the 
mod  open  manner.  A  fcribe  lays,  Mark  xii.  32.  There 
is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but  he  ;  and  to  love 
him  with  aH  the  heart,  &c.  is  better  than  all  burnt 
offerings  and  facrifices.  And  when  jfeJ'us  Jaw  that  he  an - 
fwered  difcreetly,  he  faid  unto  him,  thou  art  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Having  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
th z  Law,  he  was  prepared  for  embracing  the  Go/pel. 

The  general  drain  of  the  pafTages  quoted  and  refer- 
ed  to  above,  cannot  but  appear  very  extraordinary,  if 
the  Jewifh  facrifices  had  in  reality,  any  reference  to  the 
death  of  Chrid,  and  were  intended  to  prefigure  it,  as 
>  types  to  an  antetype. 
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3.  Many  other  things,  betides  the  death  of  Chrifi: 
are  exprefsly  called  Sacrifices  by  the  facred  writers  • 
and  if  it  be  univerfally. allowed  to  be  in  a  figurative 
ienfe  only,  why  may  not  this  be  the  cafe  with  the  death 
of  Cnrifl  alio  ?  If.  lxvi.  20.  They  /hall  bring  all  your 
brethren  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord .  Rom.  xii.  1. 
1  hat  ye  prefent  your  bodies  a  living  Sacrifice,  holy ,  and 
acceptable  to  God,  'which  is  your  reafonable Service . 

4.  Chriflians  in  general  are  frequently  called  priejls 
as  well  as  Chrifi  himfelf.  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Ye  are  a  holy 
priefihood,  to  offer  up  Spiritual  Sacrifices . 

Is*  The  death  of  Clinfc  cannot  be  confidered  as  a 
proper  facrifice  for  fin,  becaufe  many  things  effential  to 
filch  a  facrifice  were  wanting  in  it,  efpecially  its  not 
being  provided  and  prefented  by  the  finner. 

6.  We  meet  with  many  figures  in  the  writings  of 
the  apoflles  no  lefs  bold  than  this.  Thus  the  body  of 
Chrift  is  the  veil  through  which  we  pafs  to  the  holy  of 
holies.  We  are  faid  to  be  circumcifed  in  his  circumfi- 
cion,  and  tob tburied  with  him  by  baptifm.  Our  fins  are 
crucified  with  him,  and  we  rife  again  with  him  in  newnejs 
of  life .  After  meeting  with  figures  like  thefe  (and 
many  more  might  be  mentioned  quite  as  harfii  as  thefe) 
can  we  be  furprized  that  Chrifi,  who  died  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  world,  Ihould  be  called  a  Sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  fins  of  men  P 

Still  lefs  Ilia  11  we  wonder  at  this,  if  we  confider 
how  familiar  all  the  rites  of  the  Jewiili  religion  were 
to  the  minds  of  the  apoftles,  fo  that  whatever  they 
were  writing  about,  if  it  bore  any  refemblance  to  that 
ritual,  it  was  fure  to  obtrude  itfelf.  It  mufl  alfo  be 
confidered,  that  the  death  of  Chrifi  was  the  greatefl 
objection  to  chriflianity  both  with  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
and  what  could  tend  more  to  remove  this  prejudice, 
with  both  of  them,  and  efpecially  the  Jews,  than  tak¬ 
ing  every  opportunity  of  deferibing  it  in  language 
which  to  thenuwas  1b  familiar  and  relpeflable  ? 

7.  It  has  been  faid  by  fome,  that  facrifices  were  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  to  prefigure  the  death  of  Chrifi;  and 
that,  in  themfelves  confidered,  they  were  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  they  would  never  have  been  thought  of  by 
man,  without  an  exprefs  command  from  God. 
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But  whether  facrifices  were  originally  appointed  by 
God,  or  a  method  which  men  themlelves  thought 
(which  I  think  not  improbable)  of  exprelling  their  gra¬ 
titude  to  God,  for  his  favours  to  them,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  circumftances  in  which  they  were  u(ed,  they 
appear  eafily  to  fall  under  either  the  general  notion  of 
gifts,  or  the  more  particular  one  ot  entertainments , 
furnifhed  at  the  expence  ot  the  perfon  who  was  de¬ 
pendent  and  obliged.  They  were  therefore  always  con¬ 
sidered  as  acknowledgments  for  favours  received  from,  or 
of  homage  due  to,  God  or  man.  In  like  manner,  they 
might  be  ufed  to  deprecate  the  anger  ot  God  or  man, 
or  to  procure  favours  of  any  other  kind,  by  begetting 
in  the  mind  of  our  patron  an  opinion  of  our  refpedt 
and  eiteem  for  him. 

To  all  thefe  purpofes  ferved  facrifices  before  and 
under  the  law  of  Moles,  Without  a  facrifice,  or  fome 
other  gift,  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the 
tabernacle,  or  the  temple,  that  is,  the  houle  of  God, 
They  were  exprefsly  commanded  never  to  appear  before 
God  empty ,  left  wrath  Jkould  be  upon  them,  which  was 
agreeable  to  a  cultom  that  is  Hill  univerfal  in  the  Eaft, 
never  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  any  prince,  or  great 
man,  without  a  p refen t.  * 

That  an  offering  of  an  animal  upon  the  altar,  was 
confidered  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  in  the  fame  light  as 
any  other  offering  or  gift,  and  a  facrifice  for  fin,  or 
any  other  facrifice,  is  evident  from  federal  fads  in  the 
Jewifh  hiftory,  and  from  feveral  circumftances  in  their 
ritual.  In  many  cafes,  where  a  perfon  was  not  able  to 
provide  an  animal  for  a  facrifice,  an  offering  of  flour 
was  accepted.  The  Philistines  alfo,  when  they  were 
convinced  of  their  fault  in  taking  captive  the  ark  of 
God,  returned  it  with  a  prefent  of  golden  mice  and 
cmerods,  to  make  atonement  for  them,  evidently  in 
the  place  of  a  facrifice  ;  and  from  the  Grecian  hiftory 
it  appears  that  or  prelents  of  gold,  filver, 

ftatlies,  &c.  were  confidered  by  them  as  equivalent  to 
expensive  facrifices  for  any  purpofe  whatever. 

In  the  Jewifh  ritual  the  ceremonies  attending  a  facri¬ 
fice  lor  fin  did  not  differ  in  any  thing  material,  from 
thole  that  were  ufed  in  any  other  facrifice.  Whatever 
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was  tlie  occafion  of  the  facrifice,  the  perfon  who  offer- 

et.  1  ’  aia  “'s  in  a  lolemn  manner,  on  the  head 

,  theviaim,  which  was  the  formal prefentation  of  it 
the  animal  was  flain,  and  the  blood  fprinkled.  Part 
oi  the  viftim  was  always  burnt  on  the  altar,  a  part 
was  the  portion  of  the  prieft,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  .eaten  by  the  offerer.  When,  therefore 
the  Jews  facrificed  an  animal  as  a  fin -offering,  the  ufe’ 
and  iignification  °f  the  facrifice  itj'elf,  were  the  fame 
it  it  had  been  intended  to  procure  any  other  favour  ; 
and  there  was  no  more  bearing  cf  fin ,  or  any  thing 
properly  vicarious  in  the  offering  of  the  animal  that 
was  made  a  fin-offering,  than  if  it  had  been  Lacrificed 
qn  an  occafion  of  thankfgiving,  or  any  other  account. 

J  rom  all  that  has  been  faid  concerning  facriiices  un¬ 
der  the  Law,  and  the  hillory  of  their  ufes,  they  appear 
to  have  been  confidered  as  circumfiance:  attending  an 
addrcfs  to  the  deity ,  and  not  as  things  that  were  of  any 
avail  in  themfelv.es.  It  was  not  the  facrifice,  but  the 
pried:  that  was  laid  to  make  atonement  ;  nor  was  a  fa- 
crifice  univerlally  neceffary  for  that  pnrpofe.  For, 
upon  feveral  occafions,  we  read  of  atonement  being’ 
made  when  there  was  no  facrifice.  Phineas  is  faid  to 
have  made  atonement  for  the  children  of  Ifrael  by  flay¬ 
ing  the  tranfgr.effors,  Num,  xxv.  13.  Mofes  made 
atonement ,by  prayer, only,  Ex.  xxxii.  30.  And  Aaron 
made  atonement  with  incenfe. 

Whenever  the  writers  of  the  Old  Teffament  treat 
largely  concerning  facrifices,  it  is  evident  the  idea 
they  had  of  them  wa*  the  fame  with  that  which  they 
had  concerning  gifts,  or  prefents  df  any  other  nature. 

X  hus  the  Divine  Being  is  reprefented  as  faying,  Pf. 
Iviii.  8,  &c.  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  houfe,  nor 
he-gcat  out  of  thy  fold  ;  for  every  beafi  of  the  for  eft  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thoufand  hills .  I  blow  all 
the  fowls  of  the  mountains ,  and  the  wild  beafis  of  the 
field  are  mine.  If  1  were  hungry ,  I  would  not  tell  thee  ; 
for  the  world  is  mine ,  and  the  fulnefs  thereof.  Will  I 
eat  the  J l efh  of  bulls ,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  P  Offer 
unto  God  thankfgiving ,  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Moil  . 
High,  <hc. 

L?.(tly,  if  tjie  death  of  Chrift  had  been  a  proper  1a- 
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«r;fice?  and  the  forgivenefs  of  fins  had  depended  upon 
it  only,  we  Should  hardly  have  found  the  refurredion  of 
Chrifl  represented  as  having  had  the  fame  uie,  as  Rom. 
iv.  45.  He  was  raifed  again  for  our  jufiification .  As 
figures  of  Speech,  theie  things  are  confident  enough, 
but  not  otherwife. 

8.  Had  the  death  of  Thrift  been  (imply  and  properly 
a  f her  idee,  we  Should  not  expert  to  find  h  denominated 
in  any  manner  that  was  inconfiftent  witn  this  represen¬ 
tation,  which,  however,  is  very  common  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  If  there  be  a  refemblance  to  the  death  of  Chrift 
in  thofe  things  to  which  they  compare  it,  the  writers 
are  Sufficiently  juftified,  as  Such  figures  of  fpeech  are 
adapted  to  give  a  ftrong  view  of  what  they  wifh  to 
deferibe;  but  if  no  figure  be  intended,  they  are 
chargeable  with  real  inconfiflency,  in  calling  the  fame 
thing  by  different  names.  If  one  of  the  reprefentati- 
ons  be  real,  and  the  reft  figurative,  how  aie  we  to  dif- 
tinguifh  among  them,  when  the  writers  them  Selves 
give  us  no  intimation  of  any  Inch  difference  ?  This 
circumftance  alone  Seems  to  prove  that  they  made  ufe 
of  all  theie  reprefentations  in  the  fame  view,  which, 
therefore,  could  be  no  other  than  as  comparisons  in 
certain  reSpecls. 

Be cau fe  the  word  atonement  'frequently  occurs  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  in  fome  cafes  atonements  are  fa  id 
to  have  been  made  for  fin  by  Sacrifices,  this  whole  bu- 
fmels,  has,  on  this  account  more  particularly,  been 
thought  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Chrift,  as  the  only 
atoning  Sacrifice.  But  this  notion  limit  he  given  up  it 
we  confider  the  meaning  of  atonement  under  the  Jewifh 
difpenfation. 

From  comparing  all  the  pa  (Sages  in  which  atonement 
is  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  it  Signifies  the  making 
of  any  thing  clean,  or  holy ,  lo  as  to  be  fit  to  be  tiled 
in  the  fervice  of  God,  or,  when  applied  to  a  perfon; 
fit  to  come  into  the  prefence-of  God  ;  God  being  con- 
hdered  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  king  and  love- 
reign  of  the  lfraelitifh  nation,  and  as  it  were,  keeping 
a  court  among  them.  •  Thus  atonement  was  Said  to  be 
made  for  the  altar.  Exod.  xxix.  36,  and  for -a  honfe 
after  having  been  infeded  with  leprofy,  Lev.  xiv.  58. 
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Aaron  made  atonement  for  the  Levites,  Nnm.  viii.  12 
when  they  were  dedicated  to  their  office  and  mimftrv' 
when  no  fin,  or  offence,  is  faid  to  have  been  done  away 
by  >t.  Atonement  was  alfo  made  at  the  purification  of 
a  leper,  Lev.  xiv.  18.  Burnt  offerings  that  were 
wholly  voluntary  are  faid  to  be  accepted  to  make  atone- 
inent  for  the  offerer,  Lev.  i.  3.  Atonements  were 
alio  appointed  alter  involuntary  uncleannefs,  and  fins 
or  ignorance,  as  well  as  in  fome  cafes  of  wilful  tranf- 
greihon,  upon  repentance  and  reftitution  5  but  in  this 
caie  it  had  no  relation  to  the  pardon  of  fin  in  the  fight 
of  God  but  only  to  the  decency  and  propriety  of  pub¬ 
lic  worlliip,  for  which,  a  man  who  had  fo  "offended 
was  confidered  as  difqualified.  Guilt,  in  a  moral  fen fe 
is  never  laid  to  be  atoned  for  by  any  facrifice,  but  the’ 
contrary  is  ftrongly  expreffed  by  David  and  others. 

-the  Knghfh  word  atonement ,  occurs  but  once  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  other  places  the  fame  word  in 
the  original  {xulxX^ocyn)  is  rendered  reconciliation; 
and  this  word  is  never  ufed  by  the  Seventy  in  any  pas¬ 
sage  relating  to  legal  atonements. 

Had  the  death  of  Chrift  been  the  proper  atoning 
facrifice  for  the  fins  of  men,  and  as  fuch,  been  pref> 
gured  by  the  atonements  in  the  Jewifh  difpenfation,  we 
might  have  expetfed  not  only  to  have  been  exprefsly 
told  fo  (if  not  from  the  firft,  at  lead,  after  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  prophetic  type)  but  alfo  that  the  time, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  fhould* 
have  correlponded  to  thole  of  the  types  of  it.  Chrift 
being  put  to  death  at  the  feaft  of  paflbver  might  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  his  death  had  fome  reference  to  that 
bufinefs  $  but  if  he  had  died  as  a  proper  expiatory  facri¬ 
fice,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have 
died  on  the  day  of  expiation ,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
high  pried:  was  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies.  Had 
this  been  the  cafe,  I  much  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
been  in  the  power  of  any  reafons ,  though  ever  fo  folid, 
to  have  prevented  men  from  confidering  the  one  as 
the  proper  type  of  the  other.  Now  the  want  of  this 
coincidence  fhould  lead  our  minds  off  from  making 
fuch  a  comparifon. 

In  one  paflage  outlie  New  Teftament  Chrift  is  faid 
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to  have  died  as  a  curfe  for  ns.  Gal.  in.  10.  Chrifl  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  curfe  of  the  law,  being  made  a 

ctirfe  for  us,  .  r  , 

Mention  is  made  of  feveral  kinds  of  things  accurjed 

tinder  the  Tevvifli  conftitution,  but  in  general  they 
were  things  devoted  to  deitrutfion.  Chrift,  there  lore, 
may,  in  a  figurative  way  ol  fpeaking,  be  confideredas 
a  curfe  for  us,  in  confequence  of  his  devoting  hiinfe  t 
to  death  for  us.  But  that  this  can  be  nothing  more  than 
a  figure,  is  evident,  becaufe  this  idea  of  a  curfe  is  m- 
confiitent  with  that  of  a  facrifice,  and  therefore  fhewft 
that  both  thefe  representations  are  to  be  coniidered  as 
mere  figures  of  fpeech.  Though  in  fome  of  the  hea¬ 
then  facrifices  the  victim  was  an  animal  abhorred  by 
the  god  to  which  it  was  offered,  as  the  goat  Sacrificed 
to  Bacchus  ;  yet  in  the  Jewiih  facrifices  the  victim  was 
always  a  clean  and  uleful  animal,  and  perfeft  in  im 
kind.  And,  nothing  accurfed  was  ever  fuifered  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar  of  God.  Cities  and  cattle  accurs¬ 
ed  were  in  the  Law  devoted  to  utter  deftruction.  Not 
one  fheep  or  ox  of  all  the  cattle  of  Jericuo,  or  of  the 
Amalakites,  was  permitted  to  be  lacrificed. 

C  hr  iff  is  alfo  compared  to  the  pafchal  l  undo  among 
the  Jews,  i  Cor.  v.  7.  Chrift  our  paJJ'over  is  J'acrificed 
for  us,  Alfo  when  the  legs  of  Jefus  were  not  broken 
upon  the  crofs  it  is  laid  John  xix.  36.  Thefe  things 
were  done  that  the  feriptures  might  be  fulfilled,  a  bone 
of  him  f hall  not  be  broken,  evidently  referring  to  the 
fame  words  in  Ex.  xii.  4^>  which  relate  to  the  paj- 
chal  lamb . 

There  are,  moreover,  feveral  other  circumftanccs 
in  the  evangelical  hiftory  which  lead  us  to  this  view  of 
the  death  of  Chrift,  efpecially  that  of  his  being  cruci¬ 
fied  at  the  feaft  of  paffover,  and  of  his  inftituting  the 
Lord’s  flipper  at  that  time,  and  feemingly  in  reftm- 
blance  of  it,  as  if  it  was  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame ^ 
light.  However,  the  pafchal  Idmb  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  proper  facrifice,  It  is  never  fo  denominated  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  except  once,  Ex.  xii.  27,  where 
it  is  called  the  facrifice  of  the  Lord's  pajfover,  But  this 
could  be  only  in  fome  iecondary  or  partial  fenfe,  and 
not  in  the  proper  and  primary  fenic  of  the  word,  F.r 
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waT  burned0  e”lp,°-ved  upon  the  occafion,  no  par? 
no  hroi)itint°r  °  eret  lUjt°  t^ie  ^ord.  And  certainly 
wnrr°r;“isfeid  tohavebee„  nfade 
offering  therelore  was  very  far  from  being  a  fin 

rarCedrt?;ir^V‘erpeCTtC;hiS  death’  is  ^ 

P  .,j  1  tl)e./«3«W*  which  was  expofed  by  Mofes  in  the 
w.lderne  s,  that  thofe  of  the  people  who  looked  pon 
«  m.gh  be  cured  of  the  bite  of  fuch  ferpents.  Here 
the  analogy  is  obvious.  The  diftempers  of  which  they 
were  cured  were  of  the  body,  but  thofe  of  which  we 
are  cured  by  the  gofpel  are  0f  the  mind.  John  iii.  14. 
Anil  a>  Mofes  hjted  up  the  ferpent  in  the  wildernejs,  fa 
muji  the  fan  of  Man  be  lifted  up.  Ch.  xii.  32.  And 
>  >f  e  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  In  this 
latter  text  the  allufion  is  perhaps  different  from  that 
above  mentioned  ;  for  here  Chrift,  being  raifed  above 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  crofs,  is  reprefented  as  draw- 
mg  men  from  earth  towards  Heaven. 

1  bh all  clofe  this  account  of  the  figurative  repre- 
entations  of  the  death  of  Chrift  that  occur  in  the 
Isew  Teftament,  with  a  view  of  the  principal  ufes  that 
the  facred  writers  make  of  it  in  illurtrating  other 
tilings.  1  hey  flrew  that  the  apoftles  were  glad  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  confidering  the  death  of 
Chrift  in  a  moral  view,  as  affording  the  ftrongeft  mo¬ 
tives  to  a  holy  life.  They  alfo  fliew  a  fondnefs  for 
Terv  ftrong  figures  of  lpeech.  For  the  greater  part 
ot  the  metaphors  111  the  following  verfes  are  much 

°  d<ir’.  fnd  m°re  itched  than  comparing  the  death 
■of  Chrift  to  a  facrifice.  Rom.  vi.  3.  Know  ye  not,  that 
Jo  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Jefus  Chrift,  were 
baptized  into  his  death.  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptijm,  unto  death;  that,  like  as  Chrift  was 
raijed  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  his  Father,  even 
Jo  we  a. Jo  fhould  walk  in  newnejs  of  life,  &c.  Gal, 
ii.  20.  I  am  crucified  with  Chrift,  neverthelefs  I  live,  yet 
not!,  but  Chrift  liveth  in  me.  Ch.  vi.  14.  God  forbid 
that  l  fhould  glory ,  J'ave  in  the  crofs  of  our  Lord  Ye  pus 
Chrift,  by  which  the  world  is  crucified  to  me ,  and  J  unto 
the  world.  See  alfo,  Eph,  ii.  j,  6. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Various  Kinds  of  Phrafeology  resetting  the  Death  of 

Chrift  explained . 

Besides  the  death  of  Chrift  being  exprefsly  called  a 
facrifice,  and  various  facrificial  expreflions  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  the  language  of  fcripture  is  thought  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  doftrine  of  atonement  in  various  other  ref- 
pefts,  perfectly  correlpofiding  with  the  idea  ot  its  be¬ 
ing  a  proper  facrifice,  and  irreconcileable  with  other 
views  of  it.  I  ihall  therefore,  briefly  confider  every 
reprefentation  which  I  can  find  of  this  nature. 

i.  Chrift  is  frequently  faid  to  ha  wt  died  for  us .  But, 
in  general,  this  may  be  interpreted  of  his  dying  on  our 
account ,  or  for  our  benefit.  Or,  if,  when  rigoroufiy 
interpreted,  it  fhould  be  found  that  if  Chrift  had  not 
died,  we  muft  have  died,  it  is  ft i  1 1 ,  however,  only 
confequent tally  fo ,  and  by  no  means  properly  and  direfo- 
ly  fo,  as  a  fubftitute  for  us.  For  if,  in  confequence  of 
Chrift  not  having  been  fent  to  inftruft  and  reform  the 
world,  mankind  had  continued  unreformed,  and  the 
necefTary  confequence  of  Chrift’s  coming  was  his  death, 
by  whatever  means,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  was 
brought  about,  it  is  plain  that  there  was,  in  faft,  no 
other  alternative,  but  his  death,  or  ours.  How  na¬ 
tural  then  was  it,  efpecially  to  writers  accuftomed  to 
the  ftrong  figurative  expreffion  of  the  Eafl,  to  fay  that 
he  died  in  our  ftead,  without  meaning  it  in  a  ftrift  and 
proper  fenfe,  as  if  God  had  abfolutely  required  the 
death  of  Chrifl,  in  order  to  latisfy  his  juftice  for  our 
fins,  and  as  a  nece/Tary  means  of  his  forgiving  us. 
Nothing  but  declarations  much  more  definite  and  ex 
prefs,  contained  at  leafb  in  forne  part  of  fcripture, 
could  authorize  us  to  interpret  in  this  manner  fuch  ge¬ 
neral  expreflions  as  the  following,  John  x.  11.  Iam 
the  good  fhepherd  ;  the  good  fhepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
fhcep,  ch.  xv.  13.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this ,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend,  1  Pet. 
iii.  1 8.  Chrift  hath  once  fujfered  for  Jini  the  juft  fur 
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the  unjujl ,  he  might  bring  us  to  God.  John  xi.  £3? 

//■  is  expedient  for  Us  that  one  man  fhould  die  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perifh  not , 

A  Hiepherd,  in  rifking  his  life  for  his  lheep,  evidently 
gives  his  life  for  theirs*  in  a  fufficiently  *  proper  ferfte  ; 
becaule  if  he  had  not  thrown  himfelf  in  the  way  of  the 
wild  beafts  that  were  milling  upon  his  flieep  they  mu  ft 
have  died*  But  here  was  no  compact  between  the 
beafts  and  the  Hiepherd  ;  the  blood  of  the  ftieep  was 
not  due  to  them,  nor  did  they  accept  of  that  of  the 
hiepherd  in  its  ftead.  This  cale  is,  therefore,  no  pro¬ 
per  parallel  to  the  death  of  Clirift,  on  the  principle  of- 
the  dodtrineof  atonement. 

2.  Chrift  is  laid  to  have  given  his  life  as  a  rarifom- 
(Xvlpa  v  )  for  us,  but  it  is  only  in  two  paftages  that 
this  view  of  it  occurs,  viz.  Matt.  xx.  28.  and  Mark 
x.  45,  both  of  which  contain  the  fame  expreihons,  as 
delivered  by  our  Saviour  on  the  fame  occafion.  The  fort 
of  man  came  not  to  be  jniniftered  unto ,  but  to  minijier, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ranfom  for  many.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.-  • 
Who  gave  himfelf  a  ranfom  (otfUxv\pov)for  all .  We  meet, 
however,  with  other  exprellions  fimilar  to  thefe  ;  as- 
Tit.  ii.  14.  Who  gave  himfelf  for  us,  that  he  might  re¬ 
deem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  himfelf  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

In  all  thefe  cales,  the  price  of  redemption  is  laid  to 
have  been  given  by  Chrift,  but  had,we  been  authorized 
to  interpret  thefe  exprellions  as  if  we  had  been  doomed* 
to  die,  and  Chrift  had  interpofed,  and  offered  his  life* 
to  the  Father  in  the  place  of  ours,  the  representation, 
might  have  been  expedit'd  to  be  uniform  ;  whereas,  w  & 
find,  in  genera],  that  the  price  of  our  redemption  is 
given  by  God,  as  John  ii i.  16.  God fo  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  o?ily  begotten  fon,  that  whofoever  believ-- 
eth  on  him  fhould  not  perifh,  but  have  ever  la  fling  life. 
Rom.  viii.  32.  Hu  that  fpared  not  his  own  fon,  but  de¬ 
livered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  Jhall  he  not  with  him  freely* 
give  us  all  things  ? 

This  language,  on  the  part  of  God,  or  of  Chrift,  is 
very  proper,  conlidered  as  figurative.  For  if  nothing- 
but  the  million  of  Chrift  could  have  laved  the  world,, 
and  his  death  was  the  necelTary  conference  of  Ins  uu- 
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dertaking  it,  God  is  very  properly  faid  to  have  given 
him  up  for  us  ;  or  fince  he  undertook  the  work  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  from  the  love  that  he  bore  to  man,  he  alio 
may  be  faid  to  have  given  his  life  as  a  ranfom  for  ours ; 
and  thus  thefe  texts  come  under  the  fame  general^  idea 
with  thole  explained  above.  In  a  figurative  lenie  the 
gofpel  may  be  faid  to  be  the  mod  expenfive provifion  that 
God  has  made  for  recovering  men  from  the  power  of 
fin,  in  order  to  purchafe  them,  as  it  were,  for  himfelf. 

3.  Chrid  is  faid  to  bear  the  Jins  of  men  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  texts.  If.  liii.  n.  He  (hall  bear  their  iniquities . 
V.  1 2.  He  bore  the  fins  of  many ,  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Who  his 
own  felf  bore  our  Jins,  i)i  his  own  body ,  on  the  tree,  Heb. 
ix.  28.  £0  Chrifi  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  fins  of  many. 
But  the  idea  we  ought  to  annex  to  the  term  bearing  fin, 
is  that  of  bearing  it  away ,  or  removing  it,  an  effect 
which  is  produced  by  the  power  of  the  golpel.  Thelo 
texts  are,  therefore,  fimilar  to  1  John  iii.  5.  And  ye 
know  that  he  was  manifefied  to  take  away  Jin,  and  in  him 
was  no  fin.  The  phrafe,  bearing  fin ,  is  never  applied, 
under  the  Law,  but  to  the  fcape-goat ,  on  the  day  of 
expiation,  which  was  not  facrificed,  but  as  the  name 
exprelfes,  was  turned  out  into  the  wildernefs. 

We  fee  clearly  in  what  lenfe  the  evangelid  Matthew, 
underdood  the  pafTage  a.bove  quoted  from  Ifaiah  ; 
when,  fpeaking  of  fome  of  our  Saviour’s  miraculous 
cures,  he  fays,  ch.  viii.  17.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  fpoken  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah ,  himfelf  took  our 
infirmities ,  and  bore  our  fickneffes.  Now  how  did  Chrid 
bear  the  difeafes  of  men  ?  not  by  taking  them  on  him¬ 
felf,  and  becoming  difeafed  as  they  had  been,  but  by 
radically  curing  them.  So  alio  Chrid  bears ,  that  is, 
bears  away  or  removes ,  the  fins  of  men,  by  healing 
their  didempered  minds,  and  redoring  them  to  a  found 
and  virtuous  date,  by  the  power  of  his  gofpel. 

4.  Some  who  are  willing  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
Chrid  dying  as  a  proper  facrihce  for  us,  or  in  our 
dead,  fay  neverthelefs,  that  God  forgives  the  fins  of 
men  for  the  fake  of  the  merits ,  or  at  the  intercefiion  of 
Chrid,  and  that  this  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the 
divine  conduct  in  other  refpe&s ;  as  God  is  often  faid 
to  fhew  favour  to  fome  on  the  account  of  others,  and 
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theVr  'V°  have  fpared  the  Ifraelites  on  account  oT 
this  reafo  7r  t0fAbraham*  lfaac>  ^d  Jacob  ;  and  for 

IfcS  r)\yt  wtare  requlred  t0  a,k  in  the  na™ 
12  S’  7  hoW£ver'  which  bear  this  afpea, 

1  Tohn  d  eWVPerbapS  none  befide  the  following. 

2  pat/'  V'  /  21  Tna{‘  f!,lj  we  /,az’s  an  advocate  with 

(it in  r,  Jejns  Chnft  the  righteous . 

m,;i?0freniei1,  that  k  be  confirtent  with  the 
”  rf  ot  d!vine  government,  to  Ihew  favour  to  feme 
}  erlons  on  the  account  of  others  to  whom  they  bear  a 
.ear  relate  It  is  a  wife  maxim  in  human  govern- 

cern/d  ^  r  **  are’  in  man?  cafe5>  as  much  con- 

f  d  or  others>  as  for  ourfelves  ;  and  therefore  a 
avour  to  a  man’s  children,  and  poderity,  may  be  the 

pi  oper  reward  of  his  own  merit,  and  alio  anfwer  other 
eneb  °r  a  reward ,  by  being  a  motive  to  other  perfons 
•  ehave  well.  But  in  general,  favours  didribnted 
in  tn,3  manner,  are  fuch  as  it  is  perfectly  confident 
It]!  divinte  re<ff it ude  to  grant  to  men  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  others,  as  giving  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the 
po  erityo  Abraham,  &c.  When  the  Jews  incurred 
ctual  Sllllt>  thfy  were  always  punilhed  like  any  other 
people,  and  by  no  means  fpared  on  account  of  their  re- 
mtion  to  Abraham.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  often 
laid  to  have  been  more  feverely  punilhed  for  not  im- 
proving  their  privileges,  as  his  descendants,  &c. 

Admitting,  however,  that  God  may  be  reprefented 
as  forgiving  fin,  in  particular  cafes,  on  this  principle  ; 
if  all Jm  be  forgiven  for  the  fake  of  Chrid  only,  we 
ought,  at  lead,  to  have  been  exprefsly  told  fo. "  Our 
Saviour  never  fays  that  forgivenMs  of  fin  was  procured 
y  him,  but  he  always  fpeaks  of  the  free  mercy  of 
vjod  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  prophets  who  preceded 
mm  ;  and  it  is  particularly  remarkable  that  in  his  lad 

prayer  which  is  properly  intercejfory ,  we  find  nothin* 
on  the  fubjeft,  d 

If  any  ltrefs  be  laid  on  Chrilb  being  laid  to  be  our 
advocate ,  the  Holy  Spirit  is.  much  more  frequently  and 
properly  called  lo  j  and  by  our  Lord  himfelf ;  and  he 
is  reprefented  by  Paul  as  acting  the  part  of  an  advocate 
and  mterceffor.  Rom.  viii.  26.  The  Spirit  it fe If  make th 
intercejfion  for  us. 
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Repentance  and  the  remifjion  of  fin  are  faid  to  be 
preached  in  the  name  of  Chrifi.  Luke  xxiv.  47.  and 
through  him.  Atfsxiii.  38,  And  all  who  believe  in 
him  are  faid  to  have  remillion  of  fin,  through  his  name . 
eh.  x.  43.  But  this  phrafeology  is eafily  explained  on  the 
idea  that  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel  reforms  the  world, 
and  that  the  remiffion  of  fin  is  confequent  on  reforma¬ 
tion.  In  one  palTage,  indeed,  according  to  our  tranf- 
lalion,  God  is  faid  to  forgive  fin  for  the  fake  of  Chrifi • 
Eph.  iv.  32.  Be  ye  kind  to  one  another ,  tender  hearted , 
forgiving  one  another ,  even  as  God  for  Chrifi7 s  fake  has 
forgiven  you .  But  in  the  original  it  is  in  Chrifi ,  and 
may  be  under  flood  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrifi.  Had  fin 
been  forgiven,  in  a  proper  and  flridl  lenfe,  for  the  fake 
of  Chrifi,  the  word  freely  would  hardly  have  been 
ufed,  as  it  often  is,  with  relation  to  it,  as  in  Rom.  iii. 
34.  for  this  implies  that  forgivenefs  is  the  free  gift  ot 
God,  and  proceeds  from  his  efiential  goodnefs  and 
mercy,  without  regard  to  any  foreign  confideration 
whatever. 

The  very  great  variety  of  manners  in  which  the  fa- 
cred  writers  fpeak  of  the  method  in  which  the  pardon 
of  fin  is  difpenfed,  is  a  proof  that  vTe  are  to  allow 
fomething  to  the  ufe  of  figures  in  their  language  upon 
this  fubject  for  fome  of  thele  phrales  muft  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  others.  In  general,  the  pardon  of  fin 
is  reprefented  as  the  act  of  God  himfelf,  but  in  lome 
particular  cafes  it  is  faid  to  lie  the  a£t  of  Chrifi.  Matt, 
ix.  6.  But  that  ye  rnay  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  Jin .  Col.  iii.  13.  Even  as 
Chrifi  hath  forgiven  you ,  Jo  alfo  do  ye.  But  upon  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  fuch  texts  as  thefe,  and  the  com¬ 
panion  of  them  with  thofe  in  lvhich  the  pardon  of  fin 
feems  to  be  reprefented  as  difpenfed  in  confideration 
of  the  J'ufferings ,  the  merit,  the  refurrettion ,  the  life, 
or  the  obedience,  of  Chrifi  (for  all  thefe  views  of  it 
occur)  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they  are  partial 
reprefentations,  which,  at  proper  diflances,  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  inconfiflent,  without  any  charge  of  impro¬ 
priety  :  and  that,  according  to  the  plain  general  tenor 
.of  fcripture,  the  pardon  of  fin,  is  in  reality,  always 
difpenfed  by  the  free  mercy  of  God  ;  on  account  of 
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men’s  perfonal  virtue,  a  penitent  upright  heart,  and  a 
reformed  exemplary  life,  without  regard  to  the  buffer- 
ings,  or  merit,  of  any  being  whatever. 

On  this  fubjed  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  a  very 
valuable  effay  on  the  dodrine  of  atonement  in  the 
theological  Repository  *,  in  which  the  writer  (who  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  of  Wakefield)  ihews  that  in  the 
Old lehament  to  make  atonement  for  any  thing  or 
perfon ,  figniffes,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  making  it, 
or  him,  clean ,  or  proper  for  divine  Jervice  ;  and  that 
in  the  New  Te (lament,  fimilar  expreifions,  which  are 
there  ufed  by  way  of  figure  or  allufion,  relate  to  the 
eflabliihment  and  confirmation  of  the  advantages  we 
at  p  refen  t- enjoy  by  the  gofpel,  and  particularly  the 
free  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  worfhipping  God 
according  to  the  inflitutions  of  Chrifl,  granted  to  us 
in  the  golpel  ;  juft  as  the  legal  atonements  ferved  fimi¬ 
lar  purpoles  under  that  difpenfation  f.  But  he  fays  he 
doth  not  recoiled!  any  texts  in  which  the  death  of  Chrifl 
is  reprefented  as  the  caufe,  reafon ,  or  motive ,  why  God 
has  conferred  thefe  blellings  on  man. 

IT  he  advocates  for  the  dodrine  of  atonement  muft  be 
embarraffed,  when  they  confider,  that,  the  godhead 
of  Chrifl  being  incapable  of  fuffering,  his  manhood 
alone  was  left  to  endure  all  the  wrath  of  God  that 
was  due  for  every  fin  which  he  forgives  ;  and  furely 
one  man  (and  that  which  adually  buffered  of  Chrifl, 
011  their  own  principles  was  no  more)  could  never  make 
a  iufficient  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world, 
or  even  of  the  elect  only,  eipecially  confidering,  as 
they  do,  that  the  (offerings  of  Chrifl  were  but  teirff' 
porary ,  and  the  punifhment  due  to  fin  eternal. 

There  is  a  confiderable  difference  in  opinion,  alfo, 
with  relped  to  the  place ,  or  Jce?te  of  this  expiatory 
buffering.  In  general  it  is  thought  to  have  been,  in 
part,  at  the  time  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  in 
part  on  the  crofs.  But  to  account  for  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  fuffering,  they  are  obliged  to  luppofe  fomething 
uncommon,  and  undefcribable  in  it,  to  which  nothing 
in  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  ever  corre- 
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ffponded,  though  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  only  human 
nature  that  buffered. 

Billiop  Burnet  was  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  he 
expreffes  his  ideas  of  it  in  a  very  natural  manner,  lo 
as  to  fhew  clearly  how  his  fcheme  was  preffed  with  it. 
In  his  Expofition  of  the  39  Articles  #,  he  fays,  ££  It  is 
<£  not  eafy  for  us  to  apprehend  in  what  that  agony  con- 
<£  filled.  For  we  underfland  only -the  agonies  of  pain, 
tc  or  of  confcience,  which  laft  arife  out  of  the  horror 
*£  of  guilt,  or  the  apprehenlion  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
“  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  he  who  had  no  fin  could 
r£  have  no  fuch  horror  in  him  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  certain 
that  he  could  not  be  put  into  fuch  agony  only 
€C  through  the  apprehenfion  and  fear  of  that  violent 
death  which  he  was  to  fuffer  the  next  day.  There- 
“  fore  we  ought  to  conclude  that  there  was  an  inward 
*£  buffering  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  an  outward  vifible 
u  one  in  his  body.  We  cannot  diftin&ly  apprehend 
“  what  that  was,  fince  he  was  fare  both  of  his  own 
fpotlefs  innocence,  and  of  his  Father’s  unchangea- 
cc  ble  love  to  him.  We  can  only  imagine  a  vaft  fenfe 
C£  of*the  heinoufnefs  of  fin,  and  a  deep  indignation  at 
<£  the  diflionour  done  lo  God  by  it,  a  melting  appre- 
C£  henfion  of  the  corruption  and  miferies  of  mankind 
££  by  reafon  of  fin,  together  with  the  never  before 
C£  felt  withdrawing  of  thofe  confolations  -that  had  al- 
“  ways  filled  his  foul.  But  what  might  be  farther  in 
“  his  agony  and  in  his  laft  dereliction  we  cannot  dif- 
<£  tinftly  apprehend.  Only  this  we  perceive,  that  our 
minds  are  capable  of  great  pain,  as  well  as  our  bo- 
“  dies  are.  Deep  horror,  with  an  inconfolable  Iharp- 
€£  nefs  of  thought,  is  a  very  intolerable  thing.  Not- 
“  withftanding  the  bodily  or  fubftantial  indwelling  of 
“  the  fulnels  of  the  godhead  in  him,  yet  he  was  capa- 
“  ble  of  feeling  vaft  pain  in  his  body,  fo  that  he  might 
“  become  a  complete  iacrifice,  and  we  might  have  from 
e£  his  fuffer ings,  a  very  full  and  amazing  apprehenfion 
c£  of  the  guilt  of  fin.  All  thofe  emanations  of  joy 
“  with  which  the  indwelling  of  the  eternal  word  had 
“  ever  ^  then  filled  his  foul,  might  then,  when  he 
needed  them  moft,  be  quite  withdrawn,  and  he  be 
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Ci  lei t  merely  to  the  firmnefs  of  his  faith,  to  his  patient 
tc  refignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
‘f  to  his  willing  readinefs  to  drink  of  that  cup  which 
“  his  Father  had  put  in  his  hand  to  drink.” 

All  this  only  lliews  how  miferably  men  may  involve 
themfelves  in  fy Items  unfupported  by  facts.  Our  Sa¬ 
viour,  as  an  innocent  man,  could  have  no  terrors  of 
a  guilty  confcience,  and  therefore  he  could  feel  nothing 
but  the  dread  of  his  approaching  painful  and  ignomi¬ 
nious  death.  But  having  a  clearer  idea  of  this,  as  we 
perceive  in  the  hiftory,  and  confequently  of  the  agony 
of  it,  thctn  other  men  generally  have  of  approaching 
fufferings,  the  apprehenfion  which  he  was  under,  no 
doubt,  affected  his  mind  more  than  we  can  well  cqs- 
eeive.  Thofe  who  confider  Chrift  as  fomething  more 
than  a  man,  .cannot  imagine  how  he  fhould  be  fo  much 
affedted  in  thofe  circumftances  ;  but  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  confider  him  as  a  being 
ma de'exattly  like  themfelves  9  and  perhaps  of  a  delicate 
tender  habit. 

As  to  the  fins  of  others,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
his  mind  would  be  lefs  at  leifure  to  attend  to  them 
then,  than  at  any  other  time,  his  mind  being  neceffa- 
rily  occupied  with  the  fenfe  of  his  own  fuffering  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  all  he  fays  upon  that  occafion 
r^fpects  himfelf  only.  Father,  if  it  he  pojfible,  let  this 
cup  pafs  from  me,  Nevertheless ,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt .  That  the  prefence  of  God  forfook  him, 
whatever  he  meant  by  it,  is  not  at  all  fupported  by 
fact  ;  and  when  he  was  much  oppreffed  with  forrow, 
an  angel  was  .lent  on  purpofe  to  comfort  and  flrengthen 
him. 

He  went  through  the  fcene  of  his  trial  and  crucifixi¬ 
on  with  wonderful  compofure,  and  without  the  lealt 
appearance  of  any  thing  like  agony  of  mind.  His 
faying.  My  God ,  jny  God,  why  haft  thou  for  faketime,  was 
probably,  nothing  more  than  his  reciting  the  fir  ft  verfe 
of  the  2  2d  Pi  aim,  to  which  he  might  willi  to  diredt 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  were  prefent,  as  it  con¬ 
tained  many  things  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  cafe> 
There  is  nothing  in  this  fcene,  any  more  than  in  his 
fcgony  ip  the  garden,  but  what  is  eafiiy  explicable,  on 
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the  fuppofition  of  Chrifl  being  a  man  ;  and  to  fuppofe 
that  he  was  then  under  an  agony  of  mind,  imprefled 
upon  him,  in  any  inexplicable  manner,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  hand  of  God,  in  order  to  aggravate  what  he 
would  naturally  fuffer,  and  thereby  make  his  fuffe  rings 
an  adequate  expiation  for  the  fins  of  the  world,  is  a 
mere  arbitrary  fuppofition,  not  countenanced  by  any 
one  circumflance  in  the  narration. 

Calvin,  as  we  111  a  1 1  fee,  fuppofed  the  great  fcene  of 
our  Saviour’s  fuffe rings  to  have  been  in  hell,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  his  death  and  the  refurredion.  But 
this  is  an  hypothecs  no  lefs  arbitrary  and  unfupportcd 
than  any  other. 

Having  now  feen  what  the  fcriptures  contain  con¬ 
cerning  the  dodrine  uf  atonement,  let  us  fee  what 
chriflians  in  after  ages  have  built  upon  it.  The  foun¬ 
dation,  we  fhall  hud,  very  inadequate  to  the  fuper* 

ftru&ure.* 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Opinions  of  the  Apoflolical  Fathers . 

W„  e  n  any  mode  of  fpeech  may  be  underflood  either 
in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  there  mud  be  fome 
difficulty  in  afcertaining  the  real  meaning  of  the  perfon 
who  makes  ufe  of  it.  For  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  the 
word  was  properly  ambiguous.  Thus  a  papift  and  a 
proteflant  equally  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  this  is  my  body ,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  they  think  alike  with  refped  to  the  Lord’s 
fupper.  For  one  of  them  ufes  the  expreffion  as  a  mere 
figure  of  fpeech,  meaning  that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  reprefentations,  or  memorials,  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrifl ;  whereas  the  other  takes  them  to  be 
the  body  and  blood  itfelf,  without  any  figure. 

In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
primitive  chriflians  calling  the  death  of  Chrifl  a  facvF 
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fice  for  fin  ^  a  ranfom,  <6r.  or  from  their  faying,  in  a 
general  way,  that  Chrifi;  died  in  our  fiead,  and  that  he 
bore  our  Jim,  or  even  if  they  carried  this  figurative 
language  a  little  farther,  that  they  really  held  what  is 
riow  called  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  viz.  that  it  would, 
have  been  inconfiftent  with  the  maxims  of  God’s  moral" 
government  to  pardon  any  fin  whatever,  unlefs  Chrifi. 
had  died  to  make  fa tisfa&ion  to  divine  jufiice  for  it. 
Becaule  the  language  above-mentioned  may  be  made 
ule  of  by  perfons  who  only  believe  that  the  death  of 
Chrifi:  was  a  necedary  circumfiance  in  the  fcheme  of 
ine  gofpel,  and  that  this  fcheme  was  necefiary  to  re¬ 
form  the  world. 

According  to  the  modern  fyflem,  there  is  nothing- 
in  any  of  the  good  works  of  men  that  can  at  all  re¬ 
commend  them  to  the  favour  of  God  ;  that  their  re¬ 
pentance  and  reformation  is  no  reajm  or  motive  with 
him  to  forgive  their  fins,  and  that  all  the  mercy  which 
he  ever  fhews  them  is  on  the  account  of  the  righteouf- 
nefs  of  Chrifi,  imputed  to  them.  But  it  will  appear 
that  this  language  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  ages  of  chriftianity  ;  and  accordingly  Bafnage  *,  in- 
gen uo u fly  acknowledges,  'that  the  ancients  fpeak 
meagrely  ( maigrement )  of  the  latisfaction  of  Chrifi, 
and  give  much  to  good  works  ;  a  fufficient  indication  \ 

1  lliould  think,  that  they  had  no  fuch  ideas  as  he  had 
concerning  the  latisfaction  of  Chrifi,  and  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  thegoodworks  of  men  as inthe mfelves acceptable 
to  God  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  virtue  or  merit  of 
C  nriil  was  acceptable  to  him.  I  lliall,  however,  quote 
from  the  early  chrifiian  writers  as  much  as  may  enable’us 
to  perceive  how  they  thought  withrefpefi  to  this  fubje6L 
In  the  epifile  of  Clemens  Romanus  are  fome  expref- 
fions  which,  taken  fmgly,  might  feem  to  favour  the 
ilofirine  of  atonement.  But  the  general  firain  of  his 
writings  lliews  that  he  had  no  proper  idea  of- it.  Ex¬ 
horting  the  Corinthians  to  repentance,  and  to  virtue 
jn  general,  he  mentions  the  example  of  Chrifi  in  the 
following  manner.  “  Let  us  confider  what  is  good 
“  and  acceptable,  and  well  pleating  in  the  fight  of  him 
“  that  made  us.  Let  us  look  fieadfafily  to  the  blood 
“  of  Chrifi,  and  fee  how  precious  his  blood  is  in  the 
*  Hiftoire  d ks  eglifes  reformers,  vol  i.  p,  75* 
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^fiahtof  God,  which  being  filed  for  ourTalvation, 
ce  has  obtained  the  grace  of  repentance  for  all  the 
«  world  This  feems  to  be  little  more  than  a  repe- 
petition  of  what  is  faid  in  the  book  ol  Acts,  of  Chrifl 
being  exalted  as  a  prince  and  a  fatnour ,  to  give  repen¬ 
tance  and  remifjion  of  fins. 

He  farther  lavs  t?  44  Let  us  fearch  into  all  ages  that 
“  have  gone  before,  and  let  us  learn  that  the  Lord 
«  has,  in  every  one  of  them,  ftill  given  place  for  re- 
“  pentance  to  Inch  as  would  turn  to  him.”  He  then 
mentions  the  preaching  of  Noah  to  the  old  world,  and 
of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites,  of  whom  he  fays,  “  How- 
41  beit  they,  repenting  of  their  fins,  appeafed  God^by 
44  their  prayer,  and  were  faved  though  they  were  ft  ran- 
ci  gers  to  the  covenant  of  God.”  After  this  he  re¬ 
cites  what  Ifaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets  have 
faid  to  this  purpofe  5-  and  in  all  his  fubfequent  exhorta¬ 
tions  he  feems,  to  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  re¬ 
pentance  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  immediate 
eonfequence  of  it,  without  the  interpofition  of  any 
thing  eile.  44  Wherefore,  fays  he  J,  Let  11s  obey 
“  his  excellent  and  glorious  will,  and  imploring  hi3 
44  mercy  and  goodnels,  let  us  fall  down  upon  our  faces 
“  before  him,  and  call  ourfelves  upon  his  mercy.” 

This  writer  alio  fpeaks  of  virtue  alone  as  having 
u  immediately  great  power  with  God.  ‘‘And  efpe- 
“  cially  §,  let  them  learn  how  great  a  power  humility 
“  has  with  God,  how  much  a  pure  and  holy  charity  a- 
“  vails  with  him,  how  excellent  and  great  his  fear  is, 
“  and  how  it  will  fave  all  fuch  as  turn  to  him  with  ho* 
“  linefs- in  a  pure  mind.”  He  fpeaks  of  the  efficacy 
of  faith  in  the  fame  language  with  the  apoftle  Paul. 
“  The  Jews,”  he  fays  ||,  “  were  all  greatly  glorified, 
“  not  for  their  own  fakes,  or  for  their  own  works, 
“  or  for  righteoufnefs  which  they  themfelves  had 
“  wrought,  but  through  his  will”  (in  eonfequence  of  the 
blelling  promifed  to  Abraham)  “  And  we  alfo,  be'wg 
“  called  by  the  fame  will  in  Chrift  Jelus,  are  not  juf- 
<l  titled  by  ourfelves,  either  by  our  own  vvifdom,  or 
“knowledge,  or  piety,  or  the  works  which  wehaie 

*  Sed.  vii,  Cotilerii,  edit.vol  i.  p.  150.  +  lb.  i  St&.  q. 

kScft.  21.  ||  Scd.  3^.v 
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««  bvwhirl.1  P  hj  I!l?ef-  f  0Ur  heart3’  but  by  thar  faitfr 
^  by  wh'cb  God  almighty  has  juftified  all  men  from 

means  e®ll?ninS;  ^"t  hy  faith  this  writer  only 

rol  l  f  m  Ue  the  mind’  TO'Z-  that  regard  to 
wWh  f  "!  1  Pr°miJle3>  and  f“bmiilion  to  his  will, 

trial!  f  Tl  f  •"  t  0t  niai1 2reat  difficulties  and 

1  ,W.af  i,la,"1y  his  idea  of  the  juftification  of 
Abraham  himfelf.  “  I  or  what,  was  our  Father  Abra- 

tt  ham  b,le,Ted  ’  was  it  not  that  through  faith  he 
wrought  rjghteouineis  and  truth.” 

It.  is  poihble  that  perfons  not  acquainted  with  the 
mtmgsot  the  apoftolical  Fathers  would  imagine  that, 
■vuen  they  ufed  Inch  phrafes  as  being  juftified  by  the 
olood  of  Cnrift,  they  muft  mean,  as  fome  now  do,  that 
without  the  death  of  thrift  our  repentance  would  have 
ueen  of  no  avail  ;  but  when  we  confider  all  that  they 
.save  written,  and  the  language  of  thofe,  who  followed 
mem,  who  treat  more  fully  on  the  fubjecf,  and  who 
appear  not  to  have  been  fenfible  that  thev  thought  dif- 
ferent.y  from  them  with  refpecf  to  it,  we  lira  LI  be  fatis- 
ied  that  thofe  phrafes  conveyed  no  fuch  ideas  to  them 
as  they  now  do  to  us. 


Barnabas  {peaking  of  the  Jewifb  facrifices,  fays  fy 
I  hefe  things,  therefore,  has  God  aboliilied,  that  the 

44  new  law  of  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  which  is  without 
“  the  yoke  of  any  fuch  neceility,  might  have  the  fpirit- 
'4  lial  offerings  of  men  themfelves.  For  fo  the  Lord 
faith  again,  to  thofe  heretofore  j  Did  I  at  all  command 
your  Fathers,  when  they  came  out  of  the  land  of 
**  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings  or  facrifies.  But 
this  I  commanded  them,  faying,  let  none  of  you  im¬ 
agine  evil  in  your  hearts  againft  his  neighbour,  and 
love  no  falle  oath.  I1  or  as  much  then  as  we  are  not 
“  without  underftanding,  we  ought  to  apprehend  the 
“  defrgn  of  our  merciful  Father.  For  he  {peaks  to  us, 
“  being  willing  that  we,  who  have  been  in  the  fame 
“  error  about  the  facrifices,  fhould  think  and  find  how 
“  to  approach  unto  him  ;  and  therefore  he  thus  be- 
“  fpeaks  us  ;  The  facrifice  of  God  is  a  broken  fpirit. 
“  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  God  will  notdefpife.” 
This  is  not  fubftituting  the  facrifice  of  Chrift  in  the 
*  Sc&.  31,  t  Seft,  ii.  Cotilerii,  edit,  p.37. 
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■place  of  the  facrifices  under  the  law,  but  moral  virtue 
only. 

ill  the  Jhepherd  of  Hernias  (if  this  fhouki  be  thought 
to  be  theworkof  the  Hermas mentioned  by  Paul)  we  find 
nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  but  flrong  ex- 
prellions  denoting  the  acceptablenels  of  repentance  and 
good  works  only.  16  Then,”  favs  he*,  “  lhall  their 
“  fins  be  forgiven,  which  they  have  heretofore  com* 
“  mitted,  and  the  fms  of  all  the  faints,  who  have  fin- 
Cf  ned  even  unto  this  day,  if  they  will  repent  with  all 
“  their  hearts,  and  remove  all  doubts  out  of  their 
lt  heart.”  He  farther  fays  t,  “  Whoever  has  fuffered 
“  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  are  efteemed  honourable  by 
Si  the  Lord,  and  all  their  offences  are  blotted  out,  be- 
l<  caufe  they  have  fullered  death  for  the  name  of  the 

Son  of  God.” 

It  feems  pretty  evident  that  fo  far  we  find  no 
real  change  of  opinion  with  refpedt  to  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  the  death  of  ChrifL  Thefe  writers  adopt  the 
language  of  the  apofrles,  tiling  the  term  facrifice  in 
a  figurative  fenfe,  and  reprelent  the  value  of  good 
works,  without  the  leaf!  hint  or  caution  left  we  fhould 
thereby  detract  from  the  merits  of  Chrift,  and  the 
doctrine  of  falvation  by  his  imputed  righteoufnefs. 


SECTION  VI. 


Of  the  Opinion  of  the  Fathers  till  after  the  Time  of 

Au fin. 


1  HAT  it  was  not  the  received  dodtrine  of  the  chrif- 
tian  church  within  this  period,  that  Chrift  did,  in  ary 
proper  fenfe,  make  the  Divine  Being  placable  to  men  ; 
but  that  the  pardon  of  fin  proceeded  from  the  free 
mercy  of  God,  independently  of  his  fufferings  and 
merit,  may ,  I  think,  be  dearly  inferred  from  feveral 
confiderations. 


*  Vif,  H.  Seff,  s> 


d  Sim,  ix.  Sedl,  »8; 
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i.  Ibis  dodlrine,  on  which  fo  much  ftrefs  has  betfft 
laid  by  Tome  moderns,  is  never  enumerated  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  chriftian  faith,  in  any  ancient  J ununary  of  chvif 
tian  dottrine  ;  and  the  early  chriftian  writers,  efp£- 
cially  thofe  who  made  apologies  for  chriftianity,  had 
frequent  occafion  to  do  it  ;  and  we  have  feveral  fum- 
maries  of  this  kind. 

To  fay  noLhing  of  the  apologies  of  Juft  in  Martyr, 
Athenagoras,  and  Tertullian,  who  give  accounts  of  the 
principal  articles  of  chriftian  faith,  but  may  be  thought 
to  do  it  too  concifely  for  us  to  expedt  that  they  lhould 
take  notice  of  fuch  a  dodtrine  as  this  (though  the  great 
importance  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold  this 
dodtrine,  is  fuch,  as  ought  to  have  given  it  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  any  other)  I  cannot  help  laying  particular 
flrefs  on  the  omiflion  of  it  by  Lactantius,  who  treats 
profeffedly  of  the  fyftem  of  chriftianity,  as  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  received  in  his  days.  Yet  in  his  Divine  Infiiim- 
tions,  there  is  fo  far  from  being  any  mention  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  death  of  Chrift  to  atone  for  the  fins  of 
men,  that  he  treats  of  the  nature  of  fin,  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  fuch  dodtrine. 

We  fee  his  fentiments  on  thefe  fubjecls  very  fully  m 
his  treatife  De  Ira  Dei#.  And  when  he  profeffedly 
confiders  the  reafons  of  the  incarnation  and  death  of 
Chrift  f,  he  only  fays,  that,  “  example  was  neceffiary 
“  to  be  exhibited  to  men  as  well  as  precepts,  and  there- 
fore  it  was  neceffary  that  God  -  fliould  be  c loathed 
“  with  a  mortal  body,  be  tempted,  fuffer,  and  die.’7 
He  gives  no  other  reafon  whatever.  Again,  he  fays  +, 

“  Chrift  was  made  flefh,  becaufe  he  was  not  only  to 
“  teach ,  but  alfo  to  do,  and  to  be  an  example,  that 
“  none  might  allege  in  their  exctife  the  weaknefs  of 
'  the  fl'e 111.” 

Cyprian,  an  earlier  writer,  often  mentions  the  hu¬ 
miliation  and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  but  always  cither  as 
in  example,  or  (imply  as  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
Arnobius  fays,  That  §,  “  Chrift  permitted  his  man 

u  that  is,  the  man  to  whom  he  was  united  to  be  killed* 

> 

*  Cap.  xix.  xx.  t  Epitojne;  chap,  1.  p,  144,  |  Cap.  v.  p.  143, 
h  Lib.  i.p.24,' 
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u-  that,  in  confequence  of  it  (viz.,  his  refur  reft  ion  af- 
c‘  terwards)  it  might  appear  that  what  they  had  been 
“  taught  concerning  the  fafety  of  their  fouls  was  lafe, 

or  to  be  depended  upon,  and  that  death  was  not  to 
44  be  defeated  any  other  way.” 

Auftin,  in  feveral  places,  fpeaks  of  the  end  of  Chrift’s 
life  and  death,  but  never  as  defigned  to  make  fatistac- 
tion  for  the  fins  of  men,  but  generally  as  an  example, 
44  In  his  paffion  he  lhewed  what  we  ought  to  endure  ; 

44  in  his- refurreftion,  what  we  are  to  hope  for*.” 
Speaking  of  the  incarnation  in  general,  he  fays  f,. 
44  Chrift  a  {Turned  a  human  body,  and  lived  among  men, 
44  that  he  might  fet  us  an  example  of  living,  and  dy- 
°  ing,  and  rifing  again.”  When  he  fpeaks  figuratively,, 
it  is  plain  he  did  not  carry  his  ideas  lo  far  as  the  or¬ 
thodox  now  do.  44  In  his  death,”  he  fays,  44  he  made 
44  a  gainful  traffick,  he  purchafed  faithful  men,  and 
44  martyrs.  He  bought  us  with  his  blood.  He  laid 
44  down  the  price  of  our  redemption.”  But  he  likewife 
fays,  44  the  martyrs  have  returned  what  was  laid  out 
44  for  them,  that  is,  have  given  what  was  purchaled, 
44  even  their  .lives*.” 

Some  orthodox  writers  complain  of  the  imperfect 
knowledge  which  the  primitive  chriftian  writers  had  of 
the  chriftian  fyftem  in  this  relpedh  Gallasus  obferves, 
according  to  Lardner  f ,  that  Lactantius  faid  little  or 
nothing  of  Chrift’s  prieflly  office.  Lardner  himfelf, 
adds,  44  I  do  not  remember  that  Jerom  hath  any  where 
44  taken  notice  of  this,  but  it  is  likely  enough  to  be- 
cx  true  ;  and  that  La&antius  did  not  confider  Chrift’s 
44  death  in  the  modern  way,  as  a  propitiatory  facri- 
44  fice  for  fin,  or  fatisfa&ion  made  to  divine  juftice  for 
44  the  fins  of  the  human  race,  may  be  argued  from  the 
44  paffages  which  he  quotes  from  it  concerning  the  value 
44  of  repentance,  and  the  ends  of  Chrift’s  death.”  He 
adds  that  144  many  other  ancient  chriftians  will  come 
44  in  for  their  fhare  in  this  charge.”  For  according  to 
Flacius  Illyricus,  44  the  chriftian  writers  who  lived 

*  Lardner’s  Credibility,  vol.  x.  p.  219.  +  lb.  if.Larduer’a 

Credibility,  voi.  vii  p. 
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a^ter  Chriit  and  his  apoftles,  difcourfed  like 
p  lilolophers,  of  the  Law,  and  its  moral  precepts, 
and  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  but  they  were 
<C  totaI17  ignorant  of  man’s  natural  corruption,  the 
myfleries  of  the  gofpel,  and  Chrift’s  benefit.  His 
Z  fountryman  Jerom,”  he  fays,  “  was  well  fkilled 
J.n  .tje  languages,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
^ripture  by  ver/ions  and  commentaries  ;  but  after 
‘‘  was  a^ie  to  do  but  very  little,  being  igno- 

Z  rant  of  tIie  human  difeafe,  and  of  Chrifl  the  phyll- 
cian,  and  wanting  both  the  key  of  fcripiure,  and  the 
“  Hmb  of  God  to  open  to  him.” 

The  fame  Flacius,  or  fome  other  learned  writer  of 
h*ls  t i 1T] e ?  obferves  concerning  Eufebius,  bifliop  of  Ce- 
farea,  that  “  it  is  a  very  low  and  imperfect  defcription 
which  he  gives  of  a  chriflian,  making  him  only  a 
"  man,  who  by  the  knowledge  of  Chrifl  and  his  doc¬ 
trine,  is  brought  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
Z  and  t^ie  Pra&ice  of  fobriety,  righteoufnefs,  patience, 
"  and  other  virtues.  But  he  hath  not  a  word  about 
regeneration  or  imputed  righteoufnefs.” 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  what  Dr.  Lardner  verv  per¬ 
tinently  fubjoins  to  this  quotation.  (C  Poor  ignorant, 
primitive  chriflians,  I  wonder  how  they  could  find 
the  way  to  heaven.  They  lived  near  the  times  of 
Chriff  and  his  apoftles.  They  highly  valued,  and 
diligently  read  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  fome  of 
them  wrote  commentaries  upon  them  ;  but  yet,  it 
te  feems,  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  their  religion, 
though  they  embraced  and  profeffed  it  with  the  ma- 
nifeft  hazard  of  all  earthly  good  things  j  and  many  of 
them  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  renounce  It. 
Truly  we  of  thele  times  are  very  happy  in 
our  oithodoxy  j  hut  I  wifh  that  we  did  more  ex¬ 
cel  in  thofe  virtues  which  they,  and  the  fcriptures 
like  wife,  I  think  recommend,  as  the  diflingu  idling 
“  properties  of  a  chriflian.  And  I  am  not  a  little  ap- 
prehenfive,  that  many  things  which  now  make  a  fair 
fhew  among  us,  and  in  which  we  mightily  pride 
on rfe Ives,  will  in  the  end  prove  weeds  only,  om 
u  which  the  owner  of  the  ground  fets  no  value.’ 
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2.  Some  coiTtroverfies  were  ilarted  in  the  primitive 
times  which  could  not  have  failed  to  draw  forth  the 
fentiinents  of  the  orthodox  defenders  of  the  faith  on 
this  fubjedt,  if  they  had  really  believed  the  death  of 
Chriil  to  he  a  proper  facrifice  for  fin,  and  that  without 
it,  God  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  pardon  any  fin. 

All  the  Docetae,  and  the  Ghoflics  in  general,  who 
believed  that  Chriil  was  man  only  in  appearance,  and 
did  not  really  fufFer,  could  have  no  idea  of  the  merito¬ 
rious  nature  of  his  death,  as  fuch  m,  and  yet  this  is  never 
objected  to  any  of  them  by  Irenaeus,  or  others,  who 
write  the  moil  largely  againil  them. 

The  Manicheans  alto  did  not  believe  that  Chrift  di¬ 
ed,  and  confequently,  as  Beaufobre,  who  writes  their 
hiftory,  obferves,  they  muft  neeeflarily  have  afcribed 
the  falvation  of  the  foul  to  the  do&rine  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Chrift  ;  and  yet  none  of  the  primitive  Fathers 
who  write  againil  them  obferve,  that  the  great  end  of 
Chrift’s  coming  into  the  world  would  then  be  defeated., 
in  that  the  fins  of  men  would  not  be  fatisfied  for  *. 
Auilin,  who  writes  againil  the  Manicheans,  and  from 
whom,  on  account  of  his  doctrine  of  grace  and  original 
fin,  wre  might  expect  a  complete  fyilem  of  atonement, 
never  objects  to  them  their  want  of  fuch  a  doctrine, 
but  combats  them  on  other  principles. 

3.  Had  the  ancient  chriilians  writers  had  the  ideas 
which  fome  of  the  moderns  have  concerning  the  all  - 
fufficient  facrifice  of  Chriil,  and  the  infufficiency  of 
good  works,  they  could  not  have.expreffed  themfelves 
as  they  generally  do,  with  refpect  to  the  value  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  good  works  in  the  fight  of  God. 

Cyprian  fays,  te  What  fmners  ought  to  do,  the  di- 
cc  vine  precepts  inform  us,  viz.  that  fatisfadlion  is  made 

to  God  by  good  works,  and  that  fins  are  done  away 
6i  by  the  merit  of  companion.” 

Lactantius  fays  t,  “  Let  no  one  who  has  been  led  in- 

to  fin  by  the  impulfe  of  pailion  defpair  of  himfelf,  for 
fe  he  n^ay  be  reflored  if  he  repent  of  his  fins,  and  by 
“  good  works  make  fatisfaction  to  God,  (fatisfaciat 
fe  deo)  :  “For  if  we  think  our  children  to  be  corrected 

*  Lardner’s  Credibility,  vol.  vi.  p.  294. 
f  tail.  lib.  vi.  cap.  24.  p.  6^t. 
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(i  when  they  rePent  of  their  faults,  why  flionld  we  del*- 

pair  of  the  clemency  of  God  being  pacified  by  re¬ 
pentance  (penitendo  poffe  placari).”  A^ain  * 
“  Whoever,  therefore,  obeys  the  divine  precepts  is  a 

Worl?liPPer  of  lhe  true  God,  whole  facrifices  are 
**  gentlenefs  of  mind,  an  innocent  life  and  vood 
11  £  works*’  & 

file  manner  in  which  Ault  in  fpeaks  of  the  merit  of 
good  works,  fhews  tnat  he  could  not  have  anv  proper 
idea  of  the  latisfacfion  of  Chrift.  <e  By  thefe  alone,” 
In  fays,  c<  We  fecure  happinefs.  In  this  way  we  re- 
*c  cover  curfelves,  in  this  way  we  come  to  God, 
and  are  reconciled  to  him,  whom  we  have  greatly 
provoked.  When  we  fhall  be  brought  before  his 
prefence,  let  our  good  works  there  fpeak  for  us,  and 
C£  let  them  fo  fpeak  that  they  may  prevail  over  our  of¬ 
fences.  For  which  loever  is  molt  will  prevail,  either 
ec  for  punifhment,  or  for  mercy  f.” 

4.  The  merit  of  martyrdom  was  held  in  the  highefl 
efbeem  by  all  the  primitive  chriftians.  If,  therefore, 
good  works  in  general  were  thought  by  them  to  have 
merit  with  God,  much  more  may  ive  exped  to  find 
that  they  had  this  idea  of  what  they  confdered  as  the 
mofl  heroic  ad  of  virtue.  And  indeed  the  language  of 
the  primitive  chriftians  on  the  fubjed  of  martyrdom  is 
exceedingly  inconfiftent  with  any  notion  of  atonement 
for  fin  by  the  death  of  Chrift  alone,  without  regard 
to  any  thing  that  man  can  do  for  himfelf. 

Ignatius,  in  a  fragment  of  an  epiftle  preferved  by 
Chryfoitom,  fpeaking  of  certain  crimes,  fays,  that  they 
could  not  be  wiped  out  even  by  the  blood  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  He  alfo  willies  that  his  own  bufferings  might  be 
accepted  as  a  ’purification ,  and  price  of  redemption  for 
them  (znpiiJ/Yi/u-x  xou 

Orjgen  fays,  “  Chrilt  has  laid  down  his  life  for  us. 
f‘  Let  us  alfo  lay  down  our  lives,  I  will  not  fay  forjhim, 
c:  but  for  ourfelves, and  lor  thole,  who  may  be  edified  by 
our  martyrdom.  And  perhaps  as  weare  redeemed  by 
u  the  precious  blood  of  Chrift,  Jefus  having  received  a 
a  name  above  every  name,  fo  fome  may  be  redeemed 

*  lb.  p,  636.  +  Lardncr’s  Credibility,  vol.  x.  p.  303, 

X  Le  Clerc’s  Hilloria  Eccl.  A,  D.  116. 
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**  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  And  yet  this  writer 
fays,  “  Chrifl  offered  his  own  life  not  unlike  thole, 

“  who  of  their  own  accord,  devoted  themfelves  to 
*tf  death  to  deliver  their  country  from  fome  pefli- 
e‘  lence,  &c,  f,”  As  this  language  could  only  be  hgu-  * 
rative  in  this  writer,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  no 
otherwife  to  be  interpreted  when  we  meet  with  it  in 
other  writers  of  thofe  times. 

5.  The  great  virtue  which  the  ancient  Fathers  af™ 
cri’bed  to  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  /upper,  with  refpecf  to 
the  forgivenefs  of  fins,  fiiews  plainly,  that  they  did 
not  confider  the  wrath  of  God  as  pacified  by  the  death 
Chi  iff  once  for  all.  And  though  the  Ford’s  flipper 
was  a  commemoration  of  the  deathof  Chrifl,  it 
is  plain  that  they  did  not  confider  the  adminiftra- 
tion^  of  it  merely  as  an  application  of  his  merits 
or  fufferings  to  themfelves  ;  but  as  having  a  virtue 
independent  of  that,  a  virtue  originating  from  the 
time  of  the  celebration.  This  will  be*  abundantly 
evident  when  I  come,  in  the  ccurle  of  this  work,  to 
fhew  the  abufes  of  thofe  inflitutions.  However, 
what  they  fay  concerning  baptifm  will  not  admit  of 
fuch  an  interpretation  as  fome  perfons,  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  writings,  might  be  difpofed  to  put 
on  fimilar  expreffions  relating  to  the  eucharifl. 

.  Among  others,  Tertullian  frequently  fpeaks  of  bap¬ 
tifm  as  wafhing  away  the  guilt  of  fin.  In  feveral  of 
the  ancient  liturgies,  particularly  that  of  Cliryfo- 
flom,  the  priefl  prays  that  the  eucharifl  may  ferve 
for  the  remillion  of  fins  and  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  well  known,  that  at  length,  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  train  of 
thinking,  came  to  confider, the  eucharifl  to  be  as  proper 
i\  Sacrifice  as  the  death  of  Chrifl  itfelf,  and  as  having 
’the  fame  original  independent  virtue. 

6.  Many  of  the  ancient  writers,  in  imitation  of  the 
*l!th.®r  °^tiie  epiUle  of  the  Hebrews,  call  the  death  of 
Chrift  a  Sacrifice,  and  alfofay  that  it  was  prefigured  by 
tiie  facnhces.  under  the  Law.  But  that  this  was  no 
fixed  determinate  view  of  the  fubjeft  with  them,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  their  language  upon  other  occafions  5  efpe- 

*  Lardner’s  Credibility,  vol.  v.  p.  226. 

'  i  Contra  Celfum,  p.  24. 
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, daily  when,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  they  oppofe  good 
works  and  not  the  death  of  ChriJ ?,  to  the  facrihces  under 
the  Law,  as  being  of  more  value  than  they  were. 

Ladantius,  in  his  Epitome  of  Divine  Inftitntions, 
%  fpeaking  of  facrihces,  fays  *,  44  the  true  facrihce  is 
44  that  which  is  brought  from  the  heart,”  meaning 
good  works.  With  refped  to  the  fame  he  alfo  faysf, 
44  Thefe  are  victims,  this  is  a  peculiar  facrihce  which  a 
44  man  brings  to  the  altar  of  God,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
difpohtion  of  his  mind.” 

Though,  therefore,  in  the  Clementine  liturgy,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Apoftolical  Conflitutions  Chrift  is  called 
a  high  prieft  and  is  faid  to  be  himfelf  the  / aerifies ,  the 
fhepherd ,  and  aifo  the  /keep,  44  to  appeafe  his  God  and 
44  Father,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  world,  and  to  de~ 
44  liver  all  men  from  the  impending  wrath,’7  we  mu  ft 
not  infer  (notwithstanding  in  thefe  general  terms,  this 
writer  feems  to  exprefs  even  the  proper  principle  of 
the  doctrine  of  atonement)  that,  if  he  had  dwelt  longer 
on  the  fubjed,  lie  would  have  been  uniform  in  his  re- 
prefentations.  If  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  that  liturgy,  and  thofe  who  made  life  of  it,  it  did 
not  generally  prevail.  For  the  principles  of  that 
doctrine  will  very  clearly  appear  to  have  been  altogeth¬ 
er  unknown  to  the  moft  eminent  writers  of  that  age. 

One  might  have  imagined  that  when  Juftin  Martyr 
fays  that  §,  Chrift  took  (e<A»<pgv)  the  fins  of  44  men,” 
his  idea  had  been  that  he  made  himfelf  r.efponfible  for 
them.  But  the  tenor  of  all  his  writings  Jliews  that 
he  was  very  far  from  having  any  fuch  idea.  He  will 
not  even  admit  that,  in  any  proper  fenfe,  Chrift  can  be 
conlidered  as  having  been  made  a  curfe  for  us.  He 
fays  ||,  that  44  when  in  the  Law  they  are  faid  to  be  ac- 
44  curled  who  were  crucified,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe 
44  that  the  curfe  of  God  lies  againft  .Chrift,  by  whom 
•*'  he  laves  thofe  who  have  done  things  worthy  of  a 
44  curfe.”  Again  he  fays,  44  if  the  Father  of  all  c-hofe 
44  that  his  Chrift  fhould  receive  {o&vxXec^cci)  the 
44  curfes  of  all  men  (that  is,  be  curfed  or  hated  by  all 
44  men)  knowing  that  he  w^ould  raife  him  again  after 
-‘4  he  W’as  crucified  and  dead,  will  you  confider  him 

*  Cap.  lviii.  p.  173.  +  Cap.  lxvii.  p.  215.  +  Brett’s  Edit.  p.  8, 

£ .Ago l  1.  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  7^.  J  Dial.  Ib.  p.  315.. 
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-who  endured  thefe  things,, according  to  his  Fathers 
"  will,  as  accurfed  ?” 

Auhin  fays  *,  “  Chrift  took  their  punilhment  but 
«  not  their  guilt.”  And  again,  “  by  taking  tbeii 
"■  punifhment  and  not  their  guilt,  he  aboliihed  bot.i 
«  the  guilt  and  the  punilhment.”  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  as  was  obferved  above,  that  Auftin  w&s  cer¬ 
tainly  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  the  do&nne  ot 
atonement  ;  fo  that' we  can  only  fuppofe  him  to  have 
meant  that  Chrift  buffered  upon  our  account,  and  lor 
our  benefit;  and  though  if  he  had  not  buffered,  we 
mu  ft,  it  would  have  been  not  directly ,  but  by  icm 
cmfequencei •  His  faying  that  Chrift  did  not  take  the 
guilt  of  our  fins,  fhews  clearly  that  he  had  no  idea  ot 
his  bearing  our  fins*  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
v/ord1,  fo*  as  to  make  himielf  anlwerable  for  then:  ;  and 
therefore  he  could  not,  in  a  propel  feme,  Lc  ia..d  to 

take  the  punilhment  of  them. 

7.  When  the  ancient  chriftian  writers  do  fpeak  of 
the  million  and  death  of  Chrift,  as  reverfing  the  effe&s 
of  fin,  and  reftoring  things  to  the  fame  date  in  which 
they  were  before  the  fall,  foas  to  make  man  once  more 
immortal,  their  idea  was  not  that  this  was  effe&ed  by 
procuring  the  pardon  even  of  that  fin  of  Adam,  by 
which  death  was  entailed  upon  his  pofterity  ;  but  by 
means  of  Chrift  doing  (which  indeed  they  did  not  clear¬ 
ly  explain)  what  Adam  was  not  able  to  do.  “  For 
“  this  reafon,”  fays  Irenaeust*  11  was  the  word  of  God 
“  made  man,  and  he  who  was  the  fon  of  God,  became. 
“  the  fon  of  man,  that  man,  being  mixed  with  the 
t(  word  of  God,  he  might,  by  receiving  the  adoption, 
te  become  the  fon  of  God.  I  or  we  could  not  other- 
“  wife  receive  immortality,  unlefs  we  were  united  to 
“  incorruptibility  and  immortality.  But  how  could 
“  we  be  united  to  incorruptibility  and  immortality, 
tl  unlefs  that  which  we  are  had  become  incorruptible 
<f  and  immortal  ;  that  fo,  what  was  corruptible,  might 
**  be  abforbed  by  what  was  incorruptible,  and  what 
“  was  mortal  by  immortality,  that  we  might  receive 
tl  the  adoption  of  fons  ?” 

*  Grotius  De  Satisfaftione,  Opera  voh  iv,  p.  345. 

+  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xxi.  p.  249. 
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to  .lefen  AtJ  ‘  PreteJ?d‘ng  10  explain,  and  much  lefi 

rfndthlSpaffa  f  !rm,s_  But  it  is  evident, 
“■at  t  is  not  capable  of  receiving  any  light  from  the 

K'lf  •  If  this  writer 

,0  Id  nor  l1£  T  1  rea  th?*  man?  now  Iiave  of  it,  he 

"  i.,  "ot  have  been  fo  embarraffed  on  the  fubiect. 

Je.  3-nera!  object  of  the  death  of  Chrift  is  ex- 
piefled  oy  Laftantius,  but  without  annexing  to  it  any 
particular  explanation,  in  the  following  paflage  of  his 

~  h  T  *A  f  “P'erefore  the  Supreme  Father  ordered 
„  defce‘,d,  uP°n  e«th,  and  put  on  a  human  bodv, 

„  that,  bein8  hiojeft  to  the  paffions  of  the  flelh,  he 

<4  Virtue  and  Patience>  not  by  words  only, 

ut  alio  by  a&ions.  Wherefore  he  was  born  again  of 

e<  a  VirSin>  without  a  father,  as  a  man,  that,  as  when 
he  was  created  by  God  alone,  in  his  ftrft  fpiritual 

4,  !"atiVlt^  he  was  made  a  holy  fpirit,  fo  being  born  of 
his  mother  alone,  in  his  fecond  carnal  nativity,  he 

4<  ^ecome  holy  flelh  ;  that  by  his  means  the 'flelh 

which  had  been  fubje&  to  fin,  might  be  delivered 
“  from  death.” 

At  ban  alius  did  plainly  confider  Chrift  as  dving  in  the 
place  of  men  who  were  fubjecft  to  death.  But  he  does 
imt  fay  that  it  was  to  fatisfy  the  juftice  of  God  for  their 
ims  but  to  procure  the  refurre&ion  of  mankind  in  ge- 
i;era.,  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous,  to  a  future 
ule  5  which  is  by  no  means  the  idea  of  thofe  who  now 
maintain  the  do&rine  of  atonement,  though  it  ma¬ 
ke  laid  to  be  an  approach  towards  it. 

It  was,  lays  he  f,  “  an  inftance  of  his  love  to 
“  mankind,  that  both  inftead  of  the  death  of  all  men 
“  before,  the  law  which  related  to  that  mortality, 
might  be  difannulled,  as  having  its  power  entirely 
fa ti shed  in  the  Lord  s  body,  and  lo  had  no  more  place 
“  againft  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  alfo,  that  he  might 
66  recover  and  revive  thole  men  that  were  returning^to 
“  corruption  from  death,  by  making  their  bodies  his 
“  own,  and  by  the  grace  of  the  refurre&ion  5  and  fo 
might  extinguish  the  power  of  death  with  refpe&  to 
“  them,  as  ftubble  is  plucked  out  of  the  fire.  For  the 
“  word  being  confcious  that  the  mortality  of  all  men 
*  Cap.  xliii.  p.  1 13,  f  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  6i. 
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“  oould  not  other  wife  be  put  an  end  to  than  by  the  dy- 
ing  of  all  men,  and  it  being  impoffible  that  the  word, 
<e  which  was  immortal,  and  the  Son  oi  the  Father, 
«  ihould  die  $  for  this  caufe  he  took  to  himfelf  a  body 
“  that  could  die,  that  the  fame  body,  by  partaking  of 
“  that  word,  which  was  overall,  might  be  an  equiva- 
lent  for  the  death  of  all,  and  yet  might  afterwards 
te  continue  incorruptible,  on  account  of  the  word  that 
**  was  the  inhabitant,  and  lo  corruption  might  after- 
(t  wards  ceafe  from  all  men  by  the  grace  of  the  re fur- 
“  redion.”  Alfo  in  the  liturgy  aferibed  to  Neftorius, 
Chrift  is  laid  *  to  have  “  undergone  for  men  the  pu* 
“  nifhment  due  to  their  fms,  giving  himfelf  to  die  lor 
“  all  whom- death  had  dominion  over.” 

It  is  evident,  from  all  thefe  paiTages,  that  thefs 
writers  had  no  idea  of  Chrifl’s  lo  fullering  lor  men,  as 
to  endure  for  them  any  part  of  the  punifhment  that  was 
to  be  inflicted  in  a  future  world,  but  only  to  procure 
the  reverfion  of  the  fen  ten  ce  paiTed  upon  men  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  fo  far,  that,  though  all 
men  Ihould  actually  die,  they  Ihould  not  continue  fub^ 
jed  to  death,  but  have  the  benefit  of  a  refurredion. 

8.  It  appears,  that  by  fome  means  or  other,  probes 
bly  the  too  literal  interpretation  of  the  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  of  lcripture,  fuch  an  advance  was  made,  towards 
the  dodrine  of  atonement,  in  the  period  of  which  I 
am  now  treating,  that  it  was  generally  fuppofed  that 
the  death  of  Chrilt  was  a  price  paid  for  our  redemption 
from  the  power  of  death,  and  that  without  it  there 
would  have  been  no  refurredion  from  the  dead.  But 
this  fyftem  was  fo  far  from  being  completed,  that  thefe 
writers  could  not  determine  to  whom  this  price  was 
paid  ;  and  in  general  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  paid  to 
the  Devil ,  to  whom  mankind  had  been  given  over,  ia 
confequence  of  the  fin  of  Adam. 

Origen  was  clearly  of  this  opinion.  “If,”  fays  he  f, 
u  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  as  Paul  affirms,  wc 
“  mult  have  been  bought  from  fome  perfon  whole 
“  Haves  we  were,  who  alfo  demanded  what  price  he 
“  pleafed,  that  he  might  difmifs  from  his  power  thole 
**  which  he  held.  But  it  was  the  devil  that  held  us, 

*  Brett,  p.  9^  +  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  a86, 
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tt  t0  ^im  we  had  ^een  given  over  for  our  fim, 
t(  wliere{ore,  he  demanded  the  blood  of  Chrifl  as  the 
price  of  our  redemption.”  He  goes  on  to  obferve, 

tt  r  ]at  t] .  ^le  °*  Chrilt  was  given,  which  was 

e(  .  Preci0lls  that  it  alone  could  fuffice  for  the  redemp- 
“  t10!1  oi  n  was  neceffary  for  all  thofe  who  were 
((  ll^der  t-he  Law  to  give  each  his  own  blood,  in  a  kind 
<f  0i  citation  of  a  future  redemption ;  and  therefore 
“  that  We>  for  whom  the  price  of  Chrifl’s  blood  is 
paid,  have  no  occafion  to  offer  a  price  for  ourlelves, 
<C  1S  the  Mood  of  circumcifion .”  In  this  place, 

therefore,  lie  fuppofes  that  the  rite  of  circumcifion,  and 
not  the  lacrihce  of  animals,  was  intended  to  prefigure 
the  death  of  Chrifl,  and  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  tempo¬ 
rary  fubftitute  for  it. 

This  writer  alfo  compares  the  death  of  Chrifl  to  that 
of  thole  in  the  heathen  wrorld  who  devoted  themfelves 
to  death,  to  avert  public  calamities  from  their  coun¬ 
try.  “  It  is  requilite  *,  for  fome  fecret  and  incompre- 
ft  henfible  reafons  in  nature,  that  the  voluntary  death 
*’  of  a  righteous  man  fhould  difarm  the  power  of  evil 
Ct  daemons,  who  do  nnfchief  by  means  of  plagues, 
dearths,  tempefls,  &c.  Is  it  not  probable,  there- 
“  fore,”  he  fays,  “  that  Chrifl  died  to  break  the  pow- 
**  er  of  the  great  daemon,  the  prince  of  the  other  dae- 
**  rnons,  who  has  in  his  power  the  fouls  of  all  the  mem 
44  that  ever  lived  in  the  world.” 

This  opinion,  however,  of  the  price  of  our  re¬ 
demption  being  paid  to  the  devil,  appears  not  to  have 
been  universally  acquiefced  in  ;  and  Gr.  Nazianzen 
takes  it  up  as  a  qneftion  that  had  not  been  difcuffed  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  after  propofing  feveral  fchemes,  and  not 
ppearing  to  he  fatisfied  with  any  of  them,  he  gives 
is  own  opinion  with  confiderable  diffidence.  <{  We 
“  may  inquire,”  he  faysf,  “  into  a  faff,  and  an  opini- 
**  on,  which  had  been  over-looked  by  many,  but  which 
1  have  diligently  considered,  viz.  to  whom,  and  for 
At  what,  was  the  blood  of  Chrifl  filed.  We  were  in 
44  the  poffeffion  of  the  devil,  being  fold  to  him  for  fin, 

**  we  having  received  the  pleafures  of  fin  in  return, 

**  But  if  the  price  of  redemption  could  only  be  re- 

*  Contra  Cclfum,  p,  25.  t  Orat.  xlii,  Opera,  p.  6pi, 
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<l  ceived  by  him  who  had  poffeilion  of  us,  Ialk  to  whom 
“  was  this  blood  paid,  and  for  what  caufe  !  For  if  it 
ec  was  paid  to  that  wicked  one,  it  was  lhameful  indeed  ; 

and  if  he  not  only  received  a  price  from  God,  but 
“  God  himfelf  was  that  price,  for  fuch  a  price  it  was 
“  certainly  juft  that  he  fhould  fpare  us.  Was  the  price 
“  paid  to  the  Fatlier  l  But  how,  for  we  were  not 
“  held  by  him,  and  how  could  the  Father  be  delighted 
16  with  the  blood  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  when  he 
*e  would  not  receive  Il'aac  who  was  offered  to  him  by 
11  Abraham  ?  Or  rather  did  the  Father  receive  the 
te  price,  not  becaufe  he  defired,  or  wanted  it,  but  be- 
4t  caufe  it  was  convenient  that  man  fhould  be  fandified 
“  by  what  was  human  in  God,  that  he,  by  con- 
“  quering  the  tyrant,  might  deliver  us,  and  bring  us 
#<  to  him.” 

The  opinion  which  this  writer  mentions  in  the  laft 
placi,  and  that  to  which  we  may,  therefore,  fuppofe 
he  was  moft  inclined,  is  that  the  death  of  Chrift,  is, 
in  fome  manner,  inftrumental  to  our  fanttifi cation* 
that  is,  to  our  being  made  fit  to  be  offered  to  God,  and 
to  be  made  his  property,  after  having  been  in  the 
power  of  the  devil,  but  he  does  not  fay  that  it  was  for 
our  juftifi cation.  He,  therefore,  had  no  proper  idea 
of  what  is  now  called  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 
Indeed,  he  expreffes  himfelf  with  fo  much  uncertainty, 
that  fome  may  ftili  think,  he  was,  upon  the  whole, 
of  the  opinion  of  Origen,  viz.  that  the  price  of  our 
redemption  was  paid  to  the  devil,  but  that  it  was  more 
than  he  was  fairly  intit  1  ed  to. 

That  the  devil  was  the  perfon  to  whom  the  price  of 
our  redemption  was  due,  feems  to  have  been  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  of  fpeculative  writers  till  the  age  of  the 
fchoolmen.  Ambrofe  fays*,  “  we  were  pledged  to  a 
44  bad  creditor,  for  fin.  Chrift  came,  and  offered  his 
6i  blood  for  us.”  This  writer  has  a  diftinction  with 
refpeci  to  our  redemption  by  Chrift,  which  is  fomething 
curious.  For  he  fays,  “  the  flefh  of  Chrift  was  given 
<e  for  the  falvation  of  the  body,  and  his  blood  for  the 
61  falvation  of  the  foul.”  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the 
moderns  follow  him  in  this.  Op  tatus  Milevitanus  al- 
*  Grotii,  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  344. 
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fo  fpeaks  of  the  devil  being  in  po/Teflion  of  mens  fouls* 
before  they  were  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Chrift*. 

A  u  ft  in  writes  fo  fully  on  this  fubjedt,  and  his  opini¬ 
ons  in  general  acquired  fuch  an  afcendency  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  church,  for  many  centuries  after  his  death,  that 


lhall  give  a  larger  extraft  from  his  writings. 
What,”  fays  he  f,  “  is  the  power  of  that  blood, 
in  which  if  we  believe  we  lhall  be  faved,  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  being  reconciled  by  the  death  of 
his  Son  ?  Was  God  the  Father  fo  angry  with  us, 
that  he  could  not  be  pacified  without  the  death  of  his 
<c  Son  ?  By  the  juitice  of  God  the  race  of  man  was 
“  delivered  to  the  devil ;  the  fin  of  the  firft:  man  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  all  his  pofterity,  the  debt  of  their 
firft  parents  binding  them  :  not  that  God  did  it,  or 
ordered  it,  but  he  permitted  them  to  be  fo  delivered.' 
“  But  the  goodnels  ofGod  didnotforfake  them,  though 
“  in  the  devil’s  power,  nor  even  the  devil  himlelf,  for 
he  lives  by  him.  If,  therefore,  the  commiffion  of 
fin,  through  the  juft  anger  of  God*,  fubjefts  man  to* 
the  power  of  the  devil,  the  remillion  of  fins,  by  the* 
gracious  forgivenefs  of  God,  delivers  man  from  t be¬ 
devil.  But  the  devil  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  the 
power,  but  by  the  juitice  of  God  :  and  it  pleafed 
God,  that  rn  order  to  deliver  man  from  the  power 
of  the  devil,  the  devil  lhould  be  overcome  not  by 
the  power,  but  by  juftice.  What  then  is  the  juftice”' 
(or  rather  the  right eoufnefs)  “  by  which  the  devil  was 
conquered  ?  what  but  the  righteoufnefs  of  Jefus 
Chrift?  And  how  is  he  conquered  ?  becaufe,  though* 
there  was  in  him  nothing  worthy  of  death,  he  (that 
**  is  the  devil)  killed  him.  Was  not  then  the  devil  to' 
have  been  fairly  conquered,  though  Chrift  had  atfed 
by  power,  and  not  by  righteousnefs?  But  hepoftponed 
what  he  could  do  in  order  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Wherefore  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  be  both  God' 
and  man  ;  man  that  lie  might  be  capable  of  being 
<l  kilted  ;  and  God  to  lhew  that  it  was  voluntary  in  him. 

What  could  fliew  more  power  than  to.  rife  again, 

“  with  the  very  flelh  in  which  he  had  been  killed.  He, 

*  Opera,  p.  80. 

t  I>e  IriaitatCj  lib.  xii:.  cap.  x:.  Opera,  voh  iii.  p,  41^. 
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**  therefore,  conquered  the  devil  twice,  fird  by  righ- 
“  teoufnefs,  and  then  by  power.’’  He  alfo  lays*,  “  the 
11  blood  of  Chrifl  is  given  as  a  price,  and  yet  the  devil 
il  having  received  it,  is  not  enriched,  but  bound  by  it, 
*<  that  we  might  be  delivered  from  his  bonds.” 

This  lad  quotation  contains  an  antithefis  of  which 
all  the  writers  of  that  age  were  too  fond,  and  to  which 
they  fome times  facrificed  more  than  they  ought  to 
have  done.  From  the  fame  fondnefs  for  antithefis, 
without  perhaps  intending  to  be  underdood  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  expreflions  will  now  oe  naturally 
understood  by  many,  he  fays  t,  “  Chrifl  alone  differed 
<<  punifliment  without  bad  deferts,  that  by  him  we 
ft  might  obtain  favour  with  good  deferts.” 

Proclus  of  Conflantinople  alfo,  a  writer  of  the  fame 
age,  but  fomewhat  later  than  Auflin,  confidered  the 
price  of  our  redemption  as  paid  to  the  devil.  “  The 
devil,”  he  fays  :f,  “  held  us  in  a  date  of  fervitude, 
“  boading  that  he  had  bought  us.  It  was  necedary, 
“  therefore,  that  all  being  condemned,  either  they 
l{  fhould  be  dragged  to  death,  or  a  fufficient  price  be 
“  paid ;  and  becanfe  no  angel  had  wherewithal  to  pay 
it,  it  remained  that  God  fhould  die  for  us.” 

9.  Ladly,  nothing,  perhaps,  can  lliew  more  clearly 
how  far  the  primitive  chridians  were  frpm  entertain¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  many  now  do  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  Chrid,  as  indrumental  to  the  pardon  of 
all  fin,  than  their  interpretation  of  fome  of  tnofe  texts 
in  which  the  do&rine  of  atonement  is  now  fuppofed  to 
be  contained. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  explains  Rom.  iv.  25,  he  was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  by  faying  that  Chrid  was  the 
corrector  and  director  of  finners,  fo  that  he  alone  can 
forgive  fins,  being  appointed  a  pedagogue  by  the  uni- 
verfal  Father  §,  He  explains  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  in  which 
our  Lorcbcalls  the  wine,  his  blood  which  he  fliedfor  ma¬ 
ny  ||,  “  by  his  words  or  do&rine,  which  was  poured 
out  for  many,  for  the  remiffion  of  fins and  he  in¬ 
terprets  what  our  Lord  fays  in  the  6th  chapter  of 

*  Page  4I7.  +  Contra  duas  epift.  Pel.  lib*  iv,  cap.  iv.  vol.  vii. 

p.  915.  X  Grotii*  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  346.  ^  Paced  lib.  i# 

Opera,  p.  110,  ||  Page  *58, 
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John’s  gofpel,  about  eating  his  flefli  and  drinking  hii 

00,0  faith  and  hope,  which  i'upports  the  foul  * 
ami  to  prove  that  blood  rnay  reprefent  word  or  doc-’ 

K'ne;  5e»I1f8es. ?en-  iv- 10>  in  which  itis faid> 

biood  of  Abel  cried  unto  God. 

Hpon  thewholt>  ItIlink  it  muft  appear  fufficiently 
evident,  that  the  proper  doctrine  of  atonement  was 
ar  from  being  fettled  in  the  third  or  fourth  centuries 
t  tough  fome  little  approach  was  made  towards  it,  in 
confluence  of  fuppofing  that  what  is  called  a  ranfom' 
3 “a  ^8urative  fenfe,  in  the  New  Teftament,  was  forne- 
trnng  more  than  a  figure  ;  and  therefore  that  the  death 

?x  ,  !  was  trulJ  a  Price  paid  for  our  redemption ,  not 

indeed  di  rectly  from  fin,  but  rather  from  death,  though 
n  was  not  lettled  to  whom  this  price  was  paid.  l\ 
general  the  writers  ol  thofe  times  rather  feem  to  have 
confidered  God  as  the  perfon  who  paid  the  price,  than 
he  that  received  it.  For,  man  being  delivered  into 
1  ie  Power  of  the  devil,  they  confidered  the  price  of 
redemption  as  paid  to  him.  As  to  the  forgivenefs  of 
fins,  it  was  reprefented  bv  all  the  Fathers,  and  even 
oy  A  u  ft  in  himfelf,  as  proceeding  from  the  free  grace  of 
God,  from  which  free  grace  he  was  farther  induced  to 
give  up  his  Son,  as  the  price  of  our  redemption  from 
tiie  power  of  the  devil.  We  muft,  therefore,  proceed 
farther,  before  we  come  to  any  regular  fyftem  of  atone¬ 
ment,  founded  on  fixed  principles,  fuch  as  are  now  al¬ 
leged  in  fupport  of  it. 


SECTION  VIL 

Of  the  State  of  Opinions  concerning  the  Dotfrine  of  Atone-'- 
ment,  from  the  Time  of  Aujiin  to  the  Reformation • 

-AfterAusti  n  we  find  butfew  writers  of  eminence 
for  feveral  centuries,  owing  to  the  great  confufion  oF 
the  times  ;  fo  that  he  being  the  laft  very  confiderable. 
writer  in  the  weftern  church,  his  works  went  down  to* 
*  Pxd,  lib.  i«  Opera,  p,  io®. 
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-pofterity  with  peculiar  advantage,  having  no  rival  of 
any  note.  He  was,  therefore,  confidered  as  an  authori¬ 
ty,  and  his  opinions  were  feldom  difputed.  But  hav¬ 
ing  himfelf  formed  no  fixed  opinion  with  refped  to  the 
dodrine  of  atonement,  his  dodrines  o i  grace,  original 
Jin^ndpredeJlin&tion, were  not  conneded  with  it,  as  they 
now  are.  We  lliall  find,  however,  that  though  not 
immediately  yet  by  degrees,  fomething  more  like  the 
prefent  dodrine  of  atonement  got  edabliflied  beiore  the 
.sera of. the  reformation. 

About  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  Auftin,  we 
find  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  the  mod  confid- 
erable  writer  in  his  time.  But  he  alio  was  far  from' 
having  any  confident  notions  on  this  lubjed.  Foratthe 
fame  time  that  he  infids  upon  the  neceffity  of  fome  expi¬ 
ation,  he  fays,  that  our  redemption  might  have  been  ef- 
feded  by  Chrid  in  fome  other  way  than  by  his  death. 
He  fays  *,  “  The  rudof  fin  could  not  be  purged  with¬ 
er  out  the  fire  of  torment  ;  Chrid  therefore  came 
««  without  fault,  that  he  might  fubjed  himfelf  to  vol- 
“  untary  torment,  and  that  he  might  bear  the  punifh- 
“  ment  due  to  our  fin's.”  But  he  fays  f,  “  Chrid 
«  might  have  a  Aided  us  without  differing,  for  that  he 
“  who  made  us  could  deliver  us  from  differing  with- 
“  out  his  own  death.  But  he  chofe  this  method,  be- 
“  becaufe  by  it  he  fhewed  more  love  to  us.” 

In  Theodorus  Abucara,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  fomething  more  like  the  dodrine  of 
atonement,  than  in  any  writer  in  the  Latin  church. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  the  extrad  given  11s  by  Grotius  goes, 
it  is  very  exprefs  to  the  purpofe.  But  how  he  would 
have  explained  himfelf  if  he  had  written  more  largely 
on  the  fubjed,  I  cannot  tell.  He  fays  f,  “  God  by  his 
“judgments  demanded  of  us  all  things  that  are  written 
“  in  the  Law  ;  which  when  we  could  not  pay,  the 
“  Lord  paid  for  11s,  taking  upon  himfelf  the  curfe 
“  and  condemnation  to  which  we  were  obnoxious.” 
Again,  he  fays  §,  “Chrid,  the  mediator,  reconciled 
“  us  to  God.” 

In  the  Latin  church,  however,  the  dodrine  ofatone- 

*  In  Job.  ii.  Cap.  xii.  Opera,  fol.  13.  fin  Job.  xxx.  cap.  xxvi. 
Opera,  fol.  I23/  +  Grotii, Opera,  vol.  iv.  p,  347.  §  lb.  Page  34S. 
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ment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dyed  in 
deventh  century  ;  at  leaft  if  we  may  judge  of  it  £ 
the  wrumgs  of  Anfelm,  who  was  one  of  life  greateJ 
theologians  of  that  age,  and  one  of  the  firft  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  L  te 
itefs  of  fpeculation,  which  was  carried  much  farther 
fome  time  afterwards,  in  what  is  called  o  ,  f 
M„„r  This,  ho'.ej « ",  £  £ 

r,  f  "  on;iis  f"bi'a'  »»»u  b,  ad„pS 

rbypn.  °  'e  wh°  are  advocates  for  the  doarine  of  atone- 

-  o,S,*Ar,S;;  b;He„Ss*fej  t'„“f  “'mM° 
SKT  fredT”' be  *»b“'1 S3 

that  by  It,  he  might,  at  the  fame  time  manifeft  his 
love  to  men.  “  Was  the  Father,”  favs  he,  “  lb 

ans7  Wlth““,  that  mdels  the  Son  had  died  for 

«  pi, 7  "°"\d  Dotr  be  appeared?  No:  For  the 
^lather  had  love  for  us  even  when  we  were  in 

*<  not  be‘1SV  Yf  1  7ys  +’  “  Human  natl,re  could 
not  be  relfored  unlels  man  paid  what  for  fin  he  ow- 

„  ldtt0  God>  and  that  whi^h  Chrift  ought  not  to  pav 
t!  man’  he  was  not  able  to  pay  but  as  God  ;  fo 

that  here  was  a  neceflity  that  God  Ihould  be  united 
<e  to  man,” 

pT,hlS,  leem3?  mdeed>  to  be  the  proper  language  of 
the  doctrine  ot  atonement.  But  he  afterwards  expref- 

les  himfelf  in  a  manner  not  quite  fo  favourable  to  that 
Icheme,  for  he  fays,  “  As  Chrifb  died  withoutany  fin 
of  Ins  own,  areward  wasdueto  him  ;  and  be  ufe  he 

“  .  n?  God>  could  not  receive  any  addi  tiocaf  hap- 
“  P“lels>  the  reward  was  bellowed  on  thofe  on 
“  whom  he  cll0le  that  it  Ihould  be  conferred  and 
"h°“  -tild  he  more  juftly  choofeed ;  have 


oil 


ec 


it  bellowed,  than  upon  his  relations  and  brethren 
whom  he  law  in  lo  milerable  a  Hate  ;  that  that 
might  be  remitted  to  them  which  they  owed  for 
their  fins,  and  that  might  be  given  to  them 
which  on  account  of  their  tins  they  wanted.1 
Something  moie  like  the  dodtrine  oi  atonement  oc 
curs  in  llieophiius,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  age  of  An 

*  Ad.  Rom.  cap.  v.  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  3  r. 
i  Cur  deus  homo,  lib,  ii,  cap.  18.  Opera,  vol.  hi.  p,  % 
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Him.  But  the  quotation  from  him  in  Grotius,  is  fo 
ihort, -that,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Abucara,  I  cannot  tell 
how  he  would  have  explained  himfelf  if  he  had  written 
more  largely  upon  the  fubjedt.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  as  Grotius  was  profefledly  collecting 
authorities  in  fupport  of  the  dodtrine  of  atonement,  he 
would  not  have  omitted  any  thing  that  lie  had  found 
more  to  his  purpofe.  44  The  Father,”  lays  this  wri¬ 
ter  44  was  angry  ;  wherefore  Chrilb  being  44  made  a 
mediator  reconciled  him  to  us.  How  ?  By  bearing 
44  what  we  ought  to  have  bore,  viz.  death.”  By  this, 
however,  he  might  not  mean  the  wrath  of  God  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  flat  e,  but  limply  death,  refpedling  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race,  which  we  have  feen  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
primitive  Fathers.  And  this,  indeed,  might  be  all 
that  Abucara  intended  to  exprefs  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted. 

In  the  following  century  we  meet  with  Peter  Lom¬ 
bard,  the  greatefl  authority  in  the  fchool  of  theology 
before  the  appearance  of  Thomas  Aquinas  5  but  in  him 
we  find  nothing  more  fettled  about  the  doCtrine  of 
atonement  than  in  the  time  of  Auftin.  This  writer, 
in  his  book  of  Sentences ,  in  which  he  meant  to  com¬ 
prize  the  fum  of  universal  theology,  treating  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  delivered  from  fin  and  the  de¬ 
vil  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  fays  t>  44  that  in  the  death 
44  of  Chriffc  the  love  of  God  towards  us  is  made  con- 
44  fpicuous,  and  by  means  of  it  we  are  moved  and  ex- 
44  cited  to  love  God,  who  hath  done  lb  much  for  us, 
44  and  thus  we  become  juftified,  that  is,  being  free  from 
44  fm,  we  become  righteous.  The  death  of  Chrift, 
44  therefore,  jollifies  us,  becaufe  by  means  of  it  love  is 
'<4  excited  in  our  hearts.” 

He  adds,  but  more  obfcurely,  that,  44  in  another 
44  manner  alfo,  we  are  ju Hided  by  the  death  of  Chrift, 
44  viz.  becaufe  by  faith  in  it  we  are  freed  from  fin, 
44  looking  to  it  as  the  children  of  Ifrael  looked  to  the 
44  brazen  ferpent  ;  fo  that  though  after  the  death  of 
4*  Chrift  the  devil  may  tempt  us,  as  he  did  before,  he 
44  cannot  conquer  us  as  he  did  before.  Thus  Peter  was 
44  overcome  by  temptation  before  the  death  of  his  mas- 

*  Grotii,  Opera,  vol,  iv.  p.  34.8.  +  Lib.  iiii  did.  xix.  xx»p.  5264 
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“  ter,  but  afterwards  behaved  with  the  greateft  bold- 
et  nefs  before  the  jewilh  rulers*”  Again,  treating  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  delivered  from  punilliment 
by  the  death  of  Chrift,  he  fays,  that  (i  the  penance  en- 
“  joined  by  the  church  would  not  fuffice  without  the 
Ci  fuller  in  gs  of  Chrift,  co-operating  with  it  ;  fo  that 
11  the  fins  of  good  men  before  the  death  of  Chrift  were 
<c  borne  with  by  God  until  that  event.”  He  lays, 
however,  “  we  are  not  to  luppofe  that  the  death  of 
<e  Chrift  fo  reconciles  us  to  God,  as  that  he  then  be- 
gins  to  love  thole  .whom  he  before  had  hated  ;  for, 
tc  that  God  always  loved  men,  and  that  he  might  have 
chofen  any  other  method  to  redeem  us  from  fin  than 
by  the  death  of  Chrift,  if  he  had  pleafed  ;  but  that 
“  he  chofe  this  method  becaule  in  this  manner  the  devil 
lt  is  overcome  not  by  power,  ot  which  he  was  a  lover, 
ct  but  by  right eoufnefs ,  which  he  hated.  For  we  being 
<e  the  captives  of  the  devil,  God  might  have  releafed 
us  by  his  authority  only.”  This  is  the  lame  view  of 
this  fubjeft  that  was  before  given  by  Auftin. 

In  this  laft  quotation  from  Peter  Lombard,  we  find 
fome  remains  of  the  old  do&rine  of  redemption  from 
the  power  of  the  devil  j  but  in  Bernard,  who  was  his 
cotemporary,  we  find  more  of  the  proper  doftrine  of 
fatisfaction,  but  not  very  fully  ftated,  and  mixed,  with 
fome  principles  not  very  confonant  to  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  his  doftrine  on  this  fubjeft  is  nearer 
to  that  of  the  moderns  than  any  thing  we  meet  with 
before  the  reformation.  He  alfo  fpeaks  of  imputed  fin, 
and  imputed  right e otifnefs ,  more  exprefsly,  I  believe, 
than  any  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  lays  *,  that, 
a  fmce  man,  by  fin,  became  obnoxious  to  two  kinds  of 
<e  death,  the  one  fpi ritual  and  voluntary,  the  other 
61  corporeal  and  necefiary ,  God  by  his  corporeal  and 
<e  voluntary  death  obviated  both.  Had  he  not  buffered 
<t  corporeally,  he  had  not  paid  our  debts,  had  he  not 
<<  buffered  voluntarily,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
“  merit  in  it.”  “  God-man,  fays  he  f,  “  taking  the 
punifhment,  and  being  free  from  the  guilt,  dying  of 
<<  his  own  accord,  merits  life  and  righteoufnefs  for 
tc  us.”  “  Death,”  he  fays,  “  is  driven  away  by  the 

•  Ad  Milites  Templi,  cap,  xi.  Opera,  p.  837.  +  Ibid. 
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«  death  of  Chrift,  and  his  righteoufnefs  is  imputed  to 
«  us.  Shall  the  fin  of  Adam  be  imputed  to  me  ?  And 
“  iliall  not  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  belong  to  me 
tS  alfo  ?  We  are  much  more  truly  born  of  God  accoi  d- 
tc  ing  to  the  fpirit,  than  we  are  born  of  Adam  accoi  d- 
ing  to  the  fiefli.  A  foreign  righteoufnefs, 77  fays  he*, 

<£  is  given  to  man  who  wanted  his  own.  It^  was  man 
<£  that  owed,  and  it  was  man  that  paid. 

««  faction  of  one  is  imputed  to  all.77  But  in  all  this  he 
is  fpeaking  of  natural  death  only,  and  theiefore  he  did 
not  in  fact  go  beyond  the  ideas  of  Auftin. 

Notwithstanding  this  language,  fo  exceedingly  fa- 
v  our  able  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  he  fpeaks  t  of 
the  power  that  God  and  every  perfon  has,  to  forgive 
fins  committed  againft  himlelf.  li  Can  I,  lays  ne, 
et  forgive  an  offence  againft  myfelf  ?  the  Omnipotent 
ct  certainly  can .  We  know,  therefore,  that  Chrift 
“  can  forgive  fin  by  the  power  of  his  divinity,  and  we 
*c  cannot  doubt  of  his  willingnefs.” 

The  great  oracle  of  the  Latin  church  was  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  and  his  doarine.  we  may  prefume,  was  that 
which  was  moft  generally  received  in  that  church,  and 
retained  till  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  from  his  Summa>  lliew,  that  his 
doarine  of  fatisfaaion  was  a  mixed  one.  He  fays 
that 44  in  confequence  of  fin  man  was  a  debtor  to  God 
“  as  a  judge,  and  to  the  devil  as  a  tormentor.  And 
«  with  refpea  to  God,  juftice  required  that  man  fhould 
<{  be  redeemed,  but  not  with  refpea  to  the  devil  ;  fo 
<£  that  Chrift  paid  his  blood  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
“  devil.  It  was  not  naturally  impoffible  for  God,”  he 
fays  §,  44  to  be  reconciled  to  man  without  the  death 
44  of  Chrift,  but  this  was  more  convenient,  as  by  this 
44  means  he  obtained  more  and  better  gifts  than  by  the 
44  mere  will  of  God.”  He  fays- that  44  God  might 
44  have  remitted  the  fins  of  men  by.  his  mere  will,  but 
44  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  do  it  by  the  death  of 
44  Chrift,  on  account  of  the  various  ufes  which  it  an- 
44  fwered  at  the  fame  time,  efpecially  moral  ones  ;  and 
44  among  others  he  mentions  our  being  thereby  the 

*  Epift.  cxc.  Opera,  p.  1556.’  +  Ad  Milites  rap.  xi.  Opera,  p,  $37’ 
X  Part iii. Qu. xlviii.  Art.vi. .p.  1 20.  Ibid.  Ou. xlvi,  Art.iii  p.m. 
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<l  iEore  excited  to  love  God,  and  that  Chrifl  thereby 
gave  an  example  of  obedience,  humility  and  forti- 
44  tude.”  He  lays  *,  that  44  the  guilt  of  fin  is*  taken 
away  by  the  renovating  power  of  grace,  and  the 
puniihment  or  Chrilf,  as  a  man  making  fatisfadtiou 
“  t0  God.”  He  illuftrates  the  merits  of" Chrifl  with 
refped  to  chriflians,  by  the  idea  of  his  being  the  head, 
and  they  ihe  body,  as  if,  fays  he  f,  a  man  by  means  of 
hls  hands  liiould  redeem  himfelf  from  a  puniihment  due 
for  a  fin  committed  by  his  feet.  Laftly,  he  maintained 
Hiai.  baptifm,  penance,  and  the  other  facraments,  dep¬ 
rived  their  virtue  from  the  death  of  Chrifl. 

It  appears  from  thefe  extracts,  that  the  Latin  church- 
was  far  from  having  any  confident  dodrine  of  atone¬ 
ment,  though  a  great  deal  was  afcribed,  to  the  death 
ol  Chrifl..  We  lliall  find,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  though  the  writers  of  this  age  admitted 
tne  dodrine  of  Audin  concerning  grace ,  they  were 
not  without  expedients  to  make  room  for  the  dodrine 
of  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  even  to  provide  a 
fund  of  merit,  transferable  to  thofe  who  had  it  not,  of 
w  hich  the  court  of  Home  made  a  mofl  intemperate  ufe* 
This  dodrine  of  merit,  would  naturally  check  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  the  divines  of  that  church  might  other- 
wife  have  had,  to  perfea  the  dodrine  of  fatisfadion  for 
tin  by  the  death  of  Chrifl  ;  and  it  was  in  oppofition  to 
thisdodrine  of  human  merit,  that  Luther,  and  fome 
others  of  the  reformers,  laid  the  great  flrefs  which  we 
find  they  did  upon  the  dodrine  of  the  merit  of  Chrifl, 
and  the  fatisfadion  made  for  our  fins  by  his  death. 
With  them,  therefore,  and  with  them  only,  fhall  we 
find  the  dodrine  of  atonement  completed  in  all  its  parts. 
How  this  bufinefs  flood  in  the  Greek  church,  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  tracing  ;  but  from  the  few  fpe- 
cimens  I  have  given  of  it,  it  fhould  feem,  that  their 
opinions  were  nearer  to  thofe  of  our  reformers  than 
thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  we  find  nothing  like  a 
controverfy  on  the  fubjed  of  this  dodrine  in  all  the 
weftern  church,  quite  down  tp  the  reformation  ;  nor 
do  we  find  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  Greek  church, 

*  lb.  Q.  xxii,  p.  57.  f  Qu.  xlviii.  Art.  vi.  p.  120. 
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except,  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  emperor  Ema¬ 
nuel  Comnenus,  exerciled  himfelt  and  Ins  divines  with 
this  queftion,  44  in  what  fenfe  it  might  be  affirmed  than 
««  an  incarnate  God  was  at  the  lame  time  the  offerer  and 
«  the  oblation  *  ?”  But  nothing  of  any  confequtmctn 

relulted  from  it. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reformers  on- the  Subject  of" 

Atonement . 

"Th  e  firfl  who  feparated  from  the  church  of  Rome 
were  the  Waldenfes ,  of  Piedmont  in  the  Alps,  They 
feem  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the  time  of  Claudi¬ 
us  billiop  of  Turin,  who  diftinguilhed  himlelf  by  his 
oppofition  to  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  othei  inne* 
vat  ions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  tentn  centyrj  • 
With  them  we  find  a  general  outline  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement- in  the  conteflion  of  faith,  which  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  king  of  France  in  1544;  in  which  they 
fay,  that,  44  the  Fathers,  to  whom  Chriib  was  promifed, 
«  notwithftanding  their  fin,  and  their  impotence  by 
a  the  Law,  defired  the  coming  of  Clirifl  to  fatisfy  for 
«  their  fins,  and- to  fulfil  the  law  by  itfelf  f.”  Bi  t 
we  find  nothing  of  this  fubject  in  their  older  confefliom. 
In  general,  however,  it  cannot  but  appear  probable, 
that  as  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  in¬ 
clined  to  explain  away  the  do&rine  of  grace ,  and  to 
introduce  that  of  rqerit,  thofe  who  wifhed  for  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  abufes  of  penance,  purgatory,  and  in¬ 
dulgences,  which  were  founded  on  the  do&rine  of 
merit ,  would  lean  to  the  other  extreme,  and  lay  great 
ftrefs  on  the  fatisfa&ion  made  for  fm  by  the  death  of 
Chrifl  alone. 

Wickliffe  feems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  of  the 
dodtriue  of  predomination,  and  alfo  of  the  abfolute 

*  Molheim?  vol,  in  p.  435-  +  heger,  Hiltoire.  p.  94* 
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«iveSs  Of  ?*  deAth  f  Chrift>  “  order  to  the  for- 
£yj,  ‘  -in’  h)s  ‘eufments  be  faithfully  repre- 

thit  DiT’  Wh°  C,enfures  hlm*  for  maintaining 

If  U  A  a  '’“f  Pard°n  With0,,t  the  fatisfaction 

are  n,l  'rf  !  ^  C3n  faVe  llone  but  thofe  who 

are  aftual  y  fayed  ;  and  that  he  wills  fin  in  order  to 

bring  good  out  of  it.  And  Mr.  Gilpin  reprefents  him 

as  maintaining  that  “  all  men,  as  far  as  the  merit  of 

...  Jvfn,  Ca4aVa,1’  are  Par£abers  of  the  merits  of 
f]  ^  lchlS}  llowever,  is  not  very  confident  with 

the  dodrine  of  prededination. 

But  after  the  reformation  by  Luther,  we  find  the 
octrnie  of  latisfachon,  or  atonement  for  fin  by  the 
ueath  of  Chrid,  reduced  to  a  regular  fydem,  grounded 
on  cei  tain  principles,  and  purfued  to  its  proper  extent. 
It  cannot  be  faid  of  the  divines  fince  that  period,  as  it 
may  perhaps  be  faid  of  feme  before  it,  that  what  we 
meet  with  in  them  on  this  fubjed  were  only  cafual  ex- 
preflrons,  or  baity  and  unsettled  thoughts,  and  that  if 
they  had  written  more  fully  and  profeffedly  upon  the 
fubjed,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  advanced  what  would 
have  been  mconfident  with  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
ut  that  the  principles  of  this  dodrine  were  the  real 
perfuafion  of  many  of  the  fird  reformers,  that  they 
confidered  it  as  an  article  of  the  utmoft  confequen ce, 
and  that  even  the  dodrine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrid 
was  only  a  lecondary  confideration  with  refped  to  it. 
Since  the  reafon  of  the  incarnation  of  Chrid,  they  fay  * 
was  the  giving  merit  to  his  bufferings  and  death,  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  an  infinite  fatisfaction  for  fin,  which 
was  of  infinite  magnitude,  and  required  nothing  lefs  to 
expiate  it  at  the  hands  of  a  righteous  and  jud  God. 

That  the  fird  reformers  fhould  fo  eagerly  catch  at 
this  dodrine,  and  lay  the  drefs  they  did  upon  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  upon  two  confederations.  The  fird 
JS>  that  the  controversy  began  on  the  fubjed  of  indul¬ 
gences,  which  were  built  on  the  dodrine  of  merit, 
and  .  this  was  moil  effectually  oppofed  by ,  difclaiming 
merit  altogether,  undervaluing  all  good  works,  and 
•  building  all  hopes  of  future  happmefs  on  the  perfed 
fatisfaction  that  Chrid  has  made  to  the  judice  of  God 
for  us,  and  his  righteoufnefs  imputed  to  us. 

*  Billory,  vol.  viii,  p.  u  7.  f  Life  of  Wickliffe,  p,  65. 
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Another  circumftance  which  contributed  to  give 
them  this  turn,  was  that  Luther  had  been  a  friar  of 
the  order  which  bore  the  name  of  Auftin.  He  was 
much  converfant  in  his  writings,  and  therefore  Would 
have  a  leaning  not  only  to  his  dodtrines  of  grace,  ori¬ 
ginal  fin,  and  predestination,  but  alfo  to  this  of  fatjs- 
fadtion,  which,  though  it  was  not  properly  advanced 
by  Auflin  himfelf,  had  been  gradually  eflablilhed  on 
his  general  principles. 

The  dodtrine  of  Luther  and  his  followers  on  this 
fnbjedt,  we  fee  in  the  confefHon  of  faith,  prefented  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Augfburg  in  1530,  where 
we  find  it  afierted*,  that  Chrift  died  to  reconcile  the 
“  Father  to  us,  and  that  he  might  be  a  true  facrifice 
*c  for  the  guilt  not  only  of  original  fin,  but  alio  for 
ct  all  the  adlual  fins  of  men.” 

This  doctrine  is  more  fully  exprefled  in  the  Helvetic 
confelhon  of  the  year  1536,  and  which  was  approved 
by  all  the  proteilant  churches  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
It  is  there  declared  f,  that  <c  Chrift  took  upon  him,  and 
**  bore  the  fins  of  the  world,  and  fatisfied  divine  juflice. 
“  God  therefore,  on  account  of  the  paffion  and  refur- 
“  redlion  of  Chrift  only,  is  propitious  to  our  fins,  nor 
4C  does  he  impute  them  to  us,  but  he  imputes  the  righte- 
i(  oufnefs  of  Chrift  for  ours  ;  fo  that  we  are  not  only 
“  cleanfed  from  our  fins,  but  alio  prefented  with  the 
tc  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift,  and  being  abfolved  from 
ei  fm,  we  become  righteous,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life. 
“  Therefore,  properly  fpeaking,  God  alone  juftifies 
“  us,  and  only  for  the  fake  of  Chrift,  not  imputing  to 
“  us  our  fins,  but  imputing  to  us  his  righteoufnefs.” 

But  the  proper  principle  of  this  dodtrine,  as  pro¬ 
viding  an  infinite  fatisfadtion  for  offences  of  infinite 
magnitude,  is  moft  fully  expre/fed  in  the  fynod  of 
Dort,  held  in  1618.  “  God,”  fay  they  f ,  “  is  not 

,e  only  fupremely  merciful,  but  fupremely  juft.  But 
“  his  juftice  requires  that  our  fins,  being  committed 
again  ft  his  infinite  majefty,  muft  be  punilhed  not  011- 
*c  ly  with  temporal,  but  with  eternal  pains,  both  of 
9t  tody  and  mind  5  which  pains  we  cannot  elcape  till 

,  *  Syntagma,  p,  10,  f  Ibid,  p,  26,  J  Canon,  i;  if. 
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the  juft  ice  of  God  be  fatisfied.  But  when  we  could 
**  not  make  fatisfadtion,  God  gave  his  only  begotten 

Son  to  tatisfy  for  us  ;  and  he  was  made  fin  and  a  curfe 
“  upon  the  crofs  in  our  ftead.” 

,  Not  withftanding  the  fatisfaction,  thus  fuppofed  to 
i>e  inaae  to  the  juftice  of  God,  by  the  fufferings  of 
Ghrift,  it  is  evident  that  there  muft  be  fome  method  of 
appropriating  the  benefit  of  thefe  fufferings  to  indivi- 
auals  ;  for  other  wife  all  mankind  would  have  an  equal 
claim  to  it.  And  lince  it  would  favour  the  do&rineof 
human  merit  too  much,  to  fuppofe  that  the  merit  off 
Ch rift  s  luffering  was  always  applied  to  perfons'  of  a 
certain  character  and  conduct,  advantage  was  taken  of 
an  expreilion  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  that  we  are  faved  By- 
faith  alone ;  interpreting  it,  as  if- it  were  fomething 
altogether  independent  of  good  works,  or  even  of  a 
good  difpofition  of  mind,  which  always  precedes  good- 
works,  and  conftitutes  whatever  merit  they  have. 

his  application  of  the  merits  of  Chrift  was,  therefore, 
faid  to  be  made  by  fomething  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  faith ,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  difclaimed  its 
being  either  of  the  nature  of  a  work,  or  of  faith  in  the 
ufual  fenfe  of  the  word,  viz.  the  belief  of  a  truth . 
They  therefore  contented  thenffelyes  with  defining  it 
by  its  effects  ;  and  this  has  been  done,  as  might  be  fup¬ 
pofed,  very  differently,  and  generally  in  figurative 
language,  which  conveys  no  determinate  ideas,  and 
therefore  leaves  the  mind  in  great  uncertainty,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  poffeffed  of  it  or  not. 

In  the  Saxon  confeffion  *,  faith  is  defined  to  be  “  not 
ic  the  knowledge  of  any  hiftorical  faff,  but  the  em- 
“  bracing  of  all  the  articles  of  faith,  and  efpecially 
“  this,  I  believe  the  remiffion  of  fins ,  not  to  others  only 
“  but  to  myfelf  alfo.”  It  is  alfo  there  called,  “  an 
“  acquiefcing  confidence  in  the  mediator.”  In  the 
fynod  of  Dort,  it  is  called,  an  inftrument  by  which 
we  lay  hold  of  “  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  j”  and  it 
is  always  fuppofed  to  be  fomething  that  is  imparted  by 
God,  and  nothing  which  can  be  acquired  by  man  hiin- 
felf.  So  alfo  that  repentance  on  which  falvation  is 
prouiifed,  is  laid,  in  the  Arguftan  confeflion,  to  be 

*  Syntagma,  p.  57. 
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«  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  to  be  given  not  on  account 

of  any  works  that  we  have  done,  or  may  do 

It  is  evident,  that  the  more  careful  divines  have 
been  to  explain  faith ,  as  fomething  that  is  neither  ot 
the  nature  of  a  work,  nor  yet  the  proper  belief  ot  any 
thing,  the  more  inexplicable  and  uncertain  they  have 
left  it.  In  conference  of  this,  perfons  of  a  warm 
imagination  more  readily  fancy  that  they  have  expe 
rienced  this  kind  of  inward  operation ,  or  feeling  ; 
while  perfons  of  more  iober  minds  have  often  gie^ 
doubts  and  diffcrefs  on  this  account.  This  act  of  faith > 
as  it  isfometimes  called,  is  alfo  reprelented  either  as 
coincident,  or  the  fame  thing  with  the  new  birth ,  with¬ 
out  which  no  man  can  be  called  a  child  of  God,  or  an 
heir  of  eternal  life.  But  when  the  phrafeology  of 
fcripture,  and  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  are  considered, 
we  cannot  but  be  fatisfied,  that  faith  is  the  belief  of  the 
gofpel,  or  of  thofe  hiftorical  fads  which  are  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  evangelifls,  and  that  the.  new 
birth  is  that  change  of  character  and  conduct  which  is 
produced  by  that  belief. 

This  improved  dodtrine  of  fatisfadfion  being  held 
lip  by  the  reformers  in  oppoiition  to  the  popilh  doc¬ 
trine  of  merit,  did  not  a  little  embarrafs  the  divines  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  among  whom  that  dodtrine  had  nev¬ 
er  been  brought  to  any  certain  ftandard,fo  that  there  has 
always  been  room  for  great  div'erfity  of  opinion  on  tac 
fubject. 

In  the  debate  about  imputed  right eoufnefs  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  divines,  that 
Jefus  Chrifl  had  merited  for  us,  and  that  his  merit  is 
imputed  to  us;  but  Dominicus  a  Soto  maintained  that 
the  term  ought  to  be  exploded,  becaule  neither  the 
Fathers  nor  the  fcriptures  ever  ufed  it,  and  elpecially 
becaufe  the  Lutherans  had  abufed  it,  affirming  that  im¬ 
puted  righteoufnefs  is  the  foie  juftification  of  man.  He 
added,  that  it  cut  off  all  the  necellity  of  fatisfadtion, 
and  equalled  the  meaueft  of  all  faints  to  the  bleAed 
virgin  f. 

At  length  the  council  condemned  certain  aAertions 

*  Art.  iv.  f  Hift.  of  the  Council  of  Trent  abridged  by 
Jurieu,  p.  122. 
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°  iither,  efpecially  that  God  converts  thofe  whom  he 

WrV/eVe^th0Ugh  t  ie^  re^  5  and  home  in  the  writings 
oj  filing  ins,  viz.  that  in  predeflination  and  reproba¬ 
te1^11  have  no  power  but  only  the  will  and  pleafure 
God;  that  the  illfli£ed  cannot  fall  from  grace, 
rC  .  :  After  much  debating  on  the  fubje&,  the  decrees 
o.  this  council  were  fo  framed,  that  it  was  hoped  they 
might  have  iatished  all  parties.  But  in  confequence 
o  this,  there  was  fo  much  ambiguity  in  them,  that  they 
ecided  nothing ;  and  the  controverfy  among  the 
catholics  themielves  went  on  jufl  as  before  ;  perfons  of 

the  more  oppefite  fentiments  appealing  to  the  fame  de¬ 
crees  ot  this  council. 


Among  other  things  it  was  determined  by  them,  that 
the  grace  by  which  men  are  juftified  ismeritedby  Chriflf. 
And  upon  the  whole  it  is  evident,  that  their  decrees  are  in 
favour  ot  that  fet  ot  opinions  which  is  termed  ortho- 

doxy  in  all  tne  eftabiifhed  churches  among  the  re- 
lormed. 

V/eare  not  to  conclude  that  becaufe  this  do&rine 
ot  latisfachou  for  fin  by  the  death  of  Chrift  was  held  up 
by  almolh  ail  the  reformers,  as  an  article  of  fo  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  that  therefore  it  was  foon 
to  reduced  to  a  fyflem,  as  that  there  was  no  diverfity 
of  opinion  about  it.  Nay  it  appears  that  feme  very 
e/Tential  points  belonging  to  it  were  then,  and  indeed 
itill  are,  undetermined  ;  and  they  are  things  of  fuch  a 
nature, as,  intact,  leave  great  doubts  with  refpedt  to 
the  very  foundation  of  the  do&rine  itfelf. 

Calvin  makes  it  etfential  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
Chriic,  that  his  death  fhould  be  both  voluntary  (which 
indeed  others  had  faid  before  him)  and  alfo  that  he 
fhould  be  condemned  in  a  court  of  juttice.  *c  Had 
“  Chrift  been  killed,”  faid  he  ±,  “  by  robbers,  or  in  a 

(edition,  his  death  would  have  been  no  kind  of  fatis- 
<£  faction  ;  but  by  being  condemned  before  a  judge,  it  is 
Ci  plain  that  he  adumed  the  chara&er  of  a  guilty  per- 
. fon.”  I  fhould  imagine,  however,  that  many  very  or¬ 
thodox  perfons  of  this  day  would  think,  that  there 
might  have  been  the  fame  merit  in  the  death  of  Chrift, 

lb.  p.  130*  f  Dupio  s  Hiftory  of  the  16th  Century,  p«  kq, 

*  Indilutions,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17,  fee.  5. 
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with  refped  to  his  making  fatisfadion  for  the  fins  of 
men,  if  the  malice  of  his  enemies  had  brought  him  to 
any  kind  of  violent  death,  though  there  had  been  no 
fentence  of  an  iniquitous  court  oi  juilice  lor  the  pur- 
pofe. 

It  is  now  generally  thought  that  the  fcene  of  Chr ill’s 
meritorious  fufferings,  when  he  actually  bore  tne  fin  of 
men,  and  fuffered  the  puniihment  due  to  them,  was 
either  in  his  agony  in  the  garden,  or  in  his  death  upon 
thecrofs;  but  Calvin  fays*,  “  nothing  .  would  have 
ec  been  done  by  the  mere  death  of  Chrill,  if  he  had  not 
alfo  afterwards  defcended  into  Hell,  where  he  fuf- 
“  tained  that  death  which  is  In  Aided  by  an  angry  God 
“  on  the  wicked.”  To  this  he  applies  what  the  author 
of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  fays  of  Chrifl’s  praying 
with  fir ong  cries  and  tears ,  which  he  lays  was  left  lie 
fliould  be^fw allowed  up  by  the  wrath  of  God  as  a  fin- 
ner  f.  In  another  place,  however  he  fays  that  in 
general  Chriil  takes  our  fins,  and  purchafes  rigliteouf- 
nefs  for  us  by  the  wdiole  courfe  of  his  obedience.  But 
this  is  a  thing  about  which  thole  who  now  believe  the 
dodrine  of  atonement  are  not  agreed  §. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Calvin  believed  the  real 
defcent  of  Chrill  into  hell,  not  for  the  fake  of  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  fpirits  in  prifon ,  or,  as  the  primitive  Fathers 
underllood  it,  to  thofe  who  died  under  the  old  difpen- 
fation,  but  that  lie  might  there  fuffer  the  proper  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  damned,  and  bear  the  wrath  of  God  that 
had  been  merited  by  the  fins  of  men.  Yet  he  fays  ||, 
that  God  was  not  really  angry  with  Chrill,  though 
he  made  him  bear  all  the  effeds  of  his  anger.”  He 
would  certainly,  however,  have  been  the  proper  ob¬ 
ject, of  God’s  anger  if,  as  he  maintains  *[,  “  the  (lain 
“  (that  is  the  guilt)  as  well  as  the  puniihment  of  fin, 
“  was  laid  upon  him,  fo  that  it  ceafed  to  be  imputed 
«  to  men.”  If  God  was  neither  difpleafed  with  men 
be ca life  their  guilt  was  transferred  to  Chrill,  nor  with 
Chrill  to  whom  it  was  transferred,  what  was  the  objed 
of  his  anger,  and  how  was  his  juffcice  really  fatisfied  ? 
A  more  difficult  quellion,  and  to  which  it  is  impof- 

*  lb.  fee;  x.  +  Sec.  xi.  t  Ch.  xvi.  fee.  5.  $  See  Dod¬ 
dridge’s  Lectures,  p.  421.  ||  Inftitutions,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  fcc.xi. 
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fiblt  that  any  fatisfa£lory  anfwer,  fhould  be  given?  ;u 
how  the  1  offerings  of  Chrift  can  be  deemed  infinite ?  f® 
as  to  make  atonement  for  fins  of  infinite  magnitude, 
when  the  divine  nature  of  Chrift,  to  which  alone  in¬ 
finity  belongs,  is  impallible,  and  his  human  nature 
could  bear  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  ?  It 
mint  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  fiup- 
pofed  union  of  the  two  natures  can  be  of  any  avail  in 
this  cafe,  unlefs,  in  confequence  of  that  union,  the 
divine  nature  had  borne  feme  fhare  of  the  fufferings, 
which  the  fcheme  requires  to  be  infinite,  and  this  idea 
is  juflly  difclaimed  as  impious.  Ofiander  the  Lutheran 
maintained  that  Chrifc,  as  man,  was  obliged  to  obey 
the  law  of  God  himfelf,  and  therefore  that  he  made 
expiation  for  fin,  as  God  ;  but  Stancarus,  another 
Lutheran  divine,  in  opposition  to  him,  maintained 
that  the  office  of  mediator  belonged  to  Chrift  as  man 
only  Both  thefe  opinions  this  writer  lays  are  dan¬ 
gerous.  1  his  is  not  the  only  cafe  in  which  we  fee  men 
bewildering  themfelves,  and  puzzling  others,  by  de¬ 
parting  from  the  plain  path  of  truth  and  common 
fenfe. 

Such,  however,  is  the  conflitution  of  things,  that 
-  we  are  not  authorized  to  expea  any  great  good,  with¬ 
out  a  proportionable  mixture  of  evil.  The  cafe  of 
Luther,  and  of  Calvin  too,  was  inch,  that  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  errors  and  abufes  of  popery  could  not 
have  been  expe£ed  of  them,  or  of  their  followers,  but 
on  principles  equally  erroneous.  Happily,  however, 
other  perfons,  unconneaed  with  them,  were  able,  even 
at  that  time,  to  hit  the  happy  medium  between  the 
popifli  do&rine  of  merit,  as  a  foundation  for  the  abules 
of  penance,  indulgences,  &c.  and  that  of  the  total 
infiignifiicance  ofi good  works  to  procure  the  favour  of 
God.  If  by  our  good  works  we  can  procure  the  favour 
of  God  to  ourfelves,  which  is  the  uniform  language  of 
the  leripture,  and  yet  no  portion  of  one  perfon’s  merit 
be  confidered  as  capable  of  being  transferred  to  another 
(which,  indeed,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impollible) 
the  very  foundation  of  the  popifii  do&rine  of  fiuper - 
e rogation,  and  confequently  of  indulgences,  is  over- 

*  Mofhcim,  vol»  iv.  p.  47. 
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turned  ;  and  yet  no  one  falfe  or  dangerous  principle 
is  introduced  in  its  place. 

Fauftus  Socinus,  who  difhingui filed  himfelf  fo  much 
in  recovering  the  original  dodrine  of  the  proper  hu¬ 
manity  of  Chrijl,  as  to  give  occafion  to  all  who  now 
hold  that  dodrine  to  be  called  by  his  name,  faw  clear¬ 
ly  the  abfurdity  of  what  was  advanced  by  the  other 
reformers  concerning  iatisfadion  being  made  to  the 
jufticeof  God  by  the  death  of  Chrift.  Indeed,  it  im¬ 
mediately  follows  from  his  principles,  that  Chrift  being 
only  a  man,  though  ever  fo  innocent,  his  death  could 
not,  in  any  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  atone  for  the 
fins  of  other  men.  He  was,  however,  far  from  aban¬ 
doning  the  dodrine  of  redemption  in  the  fcripture  fenie 
of  the  word,  that  is,  of  our  deliverance  from  the 
guilt  of  fm  by  his  gofpel,  as  promoting  repentance 
and  reformation,  and  from  the  punilhment  due  to  fin, 
by  his  power  of  giving  eternal  life  to  all  who  obey 
him.  But,  indeed,  if  God  himfelf  freely  forgives  the 
fins  of  men  upon  their  repentance,  there  could  be  no 
©ccalion,  properly  fpeaking,  for  any  thing  farther  be¬ 
ing  done  to  avert  the  punilhment  with  which  they  had 
been  threatened.  What  he  fays  on  the  lubjed  is  as 
follows. 

4 4  We  are  faved,  however,  from  the  punilhment  of 
<i  our  fms  by  Chrift,  becaufe  by-  his  great  power  in 
44  heaven  and-earth,  he  brings  it  about,  that  no  punifh- 
%c  ment  can  reach  us  :  and  by  the  fame  power  he  will 
44  aecomplilh  our  entire  and  perpetual  freedom  from 
44  death,  which  is  the  wages-of  fin,  and  its  principal 
44  and  peculiar  punilhment.  But  this  method  of  refcu- 
44  ing  us  from  the  punilliment  of  our  fms  is  very  differ- 
44  ent  from  that  which  implies  a  fatisfadion  for  them. 
cc  — • — -Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  each  other 
44  than  the  freedemof  pardon  and  fatisfadion.  Indeed, 
4‘  no  man  of  judgment  and  piety  ought  to  entertain 
44  the  idea  of  fatisfadion  for  fin  ;  fince  it  plainly  does 
44  very  much  derogate  from  the  power  and  authority, 
<:‘  or  the  goodnefs  and  mercy  of  God 

He  farther  obferves,  that  though  John  the  baptill 
when  he  afcribes  to  Ciiriif  the  taking  away  of  Jin ,  calls 

*  Toulmia’s  Life  of  Socieus,  p,  186. 
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11m  a  lamb,  and  that  mode  of  expreiHon  alluded  to  the 
expiatory  facrifices  in  the  Law,  yet  he  apprehends  that 
in  this  the  baptift  alluded  to  his  whole  character,  as  in 
ieveral  methods  ChriiL  takes  away  the  fins  of  the  world. 
In  lupport  of  this  he  alleges,  that  in  the  expiatory 
iacrihces  of  the  Law,  thofe  which  were  exprefsly  of¬ 
fered  for  fin,  no  lamb  was  facrificed  *. 

Grotius,  having  written  a  treatife  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  fatisfadtion,  again  ft  Socinus,  gave  occafion 
to  a  moft  excellent  anfwer  by  Crellius,  in  defence  of 
the  Socinian  do&rine  on  this  fubjecl ;  and  to  this,  Gro¬ 
tius  aid  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply. 

In  England,  this  dodtrine  of  atonement  leems  to  have 
got  as  firm  poiTeffion  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  that  of 
the  divinity  of  Chrift.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  eftab- 
liihed  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  re¬ 
tained,  at  leaft  in  fome  qualified  fenfe,  even  bv  many 
who  do  not  hold  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  at  leaft  thofe 
v no  ure  ftyled  Arians.  lor,  that  a  Socinian  fliould 
liold  this  dodtrine,  in  any  fenfe,  is  hardly  poffible.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  expect  a  fudden  and  effectual  re¬ 
formation  in  this  or  in  any  other  capital  article  of  the 
corruption  of  chriftianity. 

^  To  eftablilh  this  article  was  a  work  as  we  have  feen, 
of  long  time,  and  therefore  we  muft  be  content  if  the 
overthrow  of  it  be  gradual  alfo.  Great  buildings  do 
not  often  fall  at  once,  but  fome  apartments  will  ftill 
be.  thought  habitable,  after  the  reft  are  feen  to  be  in 
ruins,  ft  is  the  fame  with  great  fyflems  of  dottrine ,  the 
parts  of  which  have  long  gone  together.  The  force 
of  evidence  obliges  us  at  firft  to  abandon  fome  one  part 
of  them  only,  and  we  do  not  immediately  fee  that,  in 
confequence  of  this  we  ought  to  abandon  others,  and 
at  length  the  whole.  And  indeed,  could  this  have  been 
feen  from  the  beginning,  it  would  have  been  with  much 
more  difficulty  that  we  Ihould  have  been  prevailed  up¬ 
on  to  abandon  any  part.  The  very  propofol  might 
have  daggered  us  ;  and  any  doubt  with  refpect  to  the 
whole,  might  have  been  followed  by  univerfal  fcepti- 
cifm.  It  hath  pleafed  divine  providence,  therefore, 
to  open  the  minds  of  men  by  eafy  degrees,  and  the  de- 

*  lb.  p.  194. 
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teaion  of  one  falfhood  prepares  11s  for  the  detection  of 
another,  till,  before  vve  are  aware  of  it,  we  find  no 
trace  left  of  the  immenfe,  and  ieemi^gly  well  cotfi- 
paded  fy Item.  Thus  by  degreesvve  can  reconcile  our- 
felves  to  abandon  all  the  parts,  when  we  could  never 
have  thought  of  giving  up  the  whole. 

There  are  many  who  can  by  no  means  think  that  God 
has,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  accepted  ot  the  death  oi  Chrifi 
in  lieu  of  that  of  all  men  (having  no  idea  of  the  pof* 
fibility  of  transferring  guilt,  and  confequently  of  trail  f- 
ferring  punifiiment)  who  yet  think  that  the  death  ot 
Chrifl  ferves  to  fhew  the  divine  difpleafure  at  tin,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  it  would  not  have  been  expedi¬ 
ent  to  pardon  any  fin  without  it  ;  and  they  think  that 
the  facrifices  under  the  Law  had  a  real  reference  to  the 
death  of  Chrifi  in  the  fcheme  of  the  gofpel  5  while 
others  think  the  death  of  Chrifi:  was  neceffary  to  the 
pardon  of  fin,  and  our  reiteration  to  eternal  life,  m 
fome  method  of  which  we  have  no  clear  knowledge, 
being  only  obfeurely  intimated  in  the  feriptures,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  intended  to  produce  its  effect  by 
any  operation  on  our  minds. 

in  time,  however,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  an  at¬ 
tention  to  what  feems  now  to  be  alcertained  with  re- 
fped  to  the  moral  character  and  government  of  God, 
viz.  that  he  is  a  being  purely  good ,  that  in  him,  juftice, 
is  only  a  modification  of  benevolence,  that  he  limply 
willies  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  and  that  vir¬ 
tue  is  a  neceffary  means  of  that  happinefs  ;  that  he  is 
incapable  of  introducing  any  unnecejjary  evil,  and  that 
his  difpleafure  at  fin  is  fufliciently  lhewn  by  the  me¬ 
thods  which  he  takes  to  promote  the  reformation  of 
finners,  and  by  the  punilhment  of  thofe  who  continue 
unreformed  :  thefe,  I  fay,  together  with  other  confi- 
derations,  fuggefied  in  the  argumentative  part  of  this 
divifion  of  my  work,  will  in  time  eradicate  whatever 
yet  remains  of  the  dodrine  of  atonement  5  a  dodrine 
which  has  no  foundation  in  reafon,  or  in  the  feriptures, 
and  is  indeed  a  modern  thing. 

In  fad,  the  only  hold  it  has  on  the  minds  of  many 
protefiants,  is  by  means  of  fuch  a  literal  interpretati¬ 
on  of  fingle  texts  of  fetipture,  as  gives  the  doctrine  of 
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.tranfuLftantialion  a  like  hold  on  the  minds  of  papittr,. 
Befiaes,  it  muft,  lam  perfuaded,  lead  many  perl'ons  to 
rmnk  rationally  on  this  lubjea,  and  elpecially  to  aban- 
con  ail  middle  opinions,  with  refpea  to  it,  to  obferve,  as 
tney  mutt  do  if  they  give  due  attention  to  the  language 
of  fcripture,  that  thofe  particular  texts  on  which  they 
are  dilpofed  to  lay  fo  much  ttrefs,  give  no  counte- 
ijance  to  any  middle  doclrine.  For  they  muft  either. 

.  interpreted  literally,  according  to  the  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious  fenfe  of  the  words,  which>ill  enforce  the  belief 
ot  proper  vicarious  punilhments,  or  they  mud  be  in¬ 
terpreted figuratively  :  and  then  they  will  not  oblige 
.us  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  any  fenfe, 
or  that  Chrift  died  a  facrifice  in  any  other  manner^ 
than  as  any  perfon  might  be  laid  to  be  a  facrifice  to 
the  caufe  in  which  he  dies. 

It  is  now,  certainly,  time  to  lay  lefs  ffrefs  on  the 
interpretation  of  particular  texts,  and  to  allow  more 
weight  to  general  confiderations,  derived  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  fcripture,  and  the  dilates  of  reafon  ; 
and  il  there  lhould  be  found  any  difficulty  in  accommo¬ 
dating  the  one  to  the  other  (and  I  think  there  is  even 
lefs  of  this  than  might  have  been  expected)  the  former* 
and  not  the  latter,  lhould  remain  unaccounted  for, 

I  ime  may  clear  up  oblcurities  in  particular  texts,  by 
discovering  various  readings,  by  the  clearer  know¬ 
ledge  of  ancient  cu Horns  and  opinions,  &c.  But  ar¬ 
guments  drawn  from  inch  confiderations  as  thofe  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  the  nature  of  things,  and 
the  general  plan  of  revelation,  will  not  be  put  off  to 
a  future  time.  The  whole  compafs  and  force  of  them 
is  within  our  prefent  reach,  and  if  the  mind  be  unbi¬ 
ased,  they  muff,  I  think,  determine  our  affent. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  fat  is  fa  Hi  on  to  entertain  fuch 
an  idea  of  the  author  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  his 
moral  government,  as  Is  con  Tenant  to  the  diffates  of 
reafon  and  the  tenor  of  revelation  in  general,  and  alfo 
to  leave  as  little  obfcurity  in  the  principles  of  it  as 
pofiible  ;  that  the  articles  of  our  creed  on  this  great 
jfubjeft  may  be  few,  clear,  and  fimple.  Now  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  do&rine  of  reafon,  as  well  as  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  that  God  is  merciful  to  the  penitent,  and 
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that  nothing  is  require  to  make  men,  in  all  fit  nations, 
J  f  of  his  favour,  but  fnch  moral  conduft  as  he 

fas  made  them  capable  of.  This  is  a  Ample  and  a  pleaf- 
j„K  vieW  of  God  and  his  moral  government,  and  the 
confideration  of  it  cannot  but  have  the  beft on 
the  temper  of  our  minds  and  conduit  in  hie.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  New  Teftament  is  hkewife  plain¬ 
ly  agreeable  to  this  view  of  things  and  none  of  the 
falh  recorded  in  it  require  to  be  illuft rated  by  an/ 
other  principles.  In  this,  then,  let  ns  acquiefce  not 
doubting  but'that,  though  perhaps  not  at  prefent,.  \ 
iliall  in  time  be  able,  without  any  ef.ort  or  ftraimng, 
to  explain  all  particular  expreflions  in  the  apoftol.cai 
epiftles,-£cc.-in  a  manner  perfectly  confiftent  with  tlw 
general  ftrain  of  their  own  writings,  and  the  reft  oi 
the  fcriptures. 
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to  the  opinions  concerning  the-  perjon  of 
thrifts  none  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men  more,  or  . 
produced  more  ferious  confequences,  than  thofe  tclat* 

y  3 
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°  ie,  .  of  grace,  original  fin,  and  predefU- 

%atwn> which  have  fo  many  connections,  that  I  think  it 
proper  to  treat  of  them  all  together.  . 

the  will  ‘VrUft|  be  11fl'rally  'n  the  power  of  man  t0  do 
ner  "  ‘  ot  be  taken  for  granted,  if  we  fup- 

pofe  the  moral  government  of  God  to  be  at  all  an  equi¬ 
table  one.  He  that  made  man,  certainly  knew  what 
he  was  capable  of,  and  would  never  command  him 
to  do  what  he  had  not  enabled  him  to  perform  ;  fo  as  to 
pi  opofe  to  him  a  reward  which  he  knew  he  could  never 
attain,  and  a  punifhment  which  he  knew  he  had  no 
power  oi  avoiding.  If  it  be  worth  our  while  to  in¬ 
quire  at  all  into  the  government  under  which  we  live, 
we  mull  begin  with  a/Tuming  thefe  firll  principles! 
cor,  otherwife,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  awair 
whatever  he  who  made  us  hath  pleafed  to  determine 
concerning  us,  nothing  that  we  can  do  in  the  cafe  beincr 
able  to  alter  it.  & 


Suppofing,  therefore,  that  God  did  not  mean  to  tan¬ 
talize  his  creatures,  in  the  moll  cruel  and  inlulting 
manner,  every  moral  precept  in  the  fcriptures  is  a 
proof  that  man  has  naturally  a  power  of  obeving  it3 
and  of  infuring  the  reward  annexed  to  the  obfervance 
of  it.  Now  moral  precepts,  with  exprefs  fanaions  of 
rewards  and  punilhments,  abound  in  the  fcriptures  * 
and  men  are  even  expoflulated  with,  in  the  moll  ear- 
nefl  manner,  and  perfuaded  to  the  practice  of  their 
duty,  by  the  moll  folemn  a/Turances,  that  Godis?io f 
willing  that  any  fhould  perifh ,  and  by  repeated  warn- 
ings,  tnat  their  deitrudtion  will  lie  at  their  own  door  i 
the  general  tenor  ot  the  preaching  of  the  old  prophets 
be  i  ugturn  ye ,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  way ,  why  will  ye  die 
0  ye  houfe  oflfrael.  Alfo,  every  thing  that  is  of  a  moral 
nature  in  the  New  Te/lament  is  uniformly  delivered’ 
in  the  fame  ll rain. 


Not  wit  hllanding  this,  it  hath  been  imagined  that  all 
thefe  reprefentations  are  to  be  accommodated  to  a  fyf- 
tem,  according  to  which,  the  whole  race  of  mankind- 
received  fo  great  an  injury  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  that 
from  that  time  none  of  his  poflerity  have  been  capa¬ 
ble  even  of  forming  a  good  thought,  and  much  lefs 
of  doing  all  that  God  requires  of  them  ;  and  morr* 
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©vcr  that  they  are  all  fo  far  involved  in  the  con- 
fequences  of  his  fall,  and  his  fin  is  considered  as  fo 
much  their  own  ( he  being  their  reprefentative,  Handing 
in  their  place,  and  a&ing  for  them)  that  they  are  even 
properly  punilhable  for  it  and  liable  on  that  account 
to  everlafting  torment,  though  they  had  never  fin nen 
themfelves.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  God  hatn 
been  pleated  to  fave  certain  individuals  ol  man  Kina 
from  this  general  ruin,  but  that  it  was  not  from.  any 
refpedt  to  the  better  character  or  conduct  ot  inch  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  of  his  mere  free  and  arbitrary  grace.  It  is 
alio  part  Of  the  fame  fyftem,  that  every  good  thought 
and  pur  pole,  in  the  hearts  even  of  thofe  who  are  thus 
eletted ,  is  immediately  infpired  by  God,  and  that 
without  this  continual  afliftance,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  o t  grace,  no  man  has  any  choice  but  of  e\il? 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  his  death. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine,  a  priori,  what  could  have 
led  men  into  fuch  a  train  of  thinking,  fo  evidently  con¬ 
trary  to  the  plain  di&ates  of  reafon,  and  the  moft  nat¬ 
ural  interpretation  of  lcripture.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
appearance  of  humility  in  afcribing  every  thing  that  is 
**ood  to  God  ;  but  to  afcribe  to  him,  as  all  men  muft 
do,  thofe  powers  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  perforin 
good  works,  comes,  in  fad,  to  the  fame  thing.  What 
have  we,  as  the  apoftle  fays,  that  we  have  not  received  ? 
How  then  are  we  the  lefs  indebted  to  God,  whether 
he  works  all  our  works  in  us,  and  for  us,  by  his  own 
immediate  agency,  or,  he  does  it  mediately,  that  is,  by 
means  of  thofe  powers  which  he  has  given  us  for  that 
-  purpofe  ?  With  refpeft  to  the  chara&er  of  the  Divine 
Being,  it  certainly  lofes  more  by  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
deftination  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  to  inevita¬ 
ble  definition,  than  it  can  gain  by  the  belief  of  an 
arbitrary  interference  in  favour  of  a  few.  The  whole 
fcheme,  therefore,  certainly  tends  to  make  the  divine 
chara&er  and  government  appear  lefs  refpe&able, 
indeed  execrable. 

In  fa&,  it  is  probable  that  fuch  a  fcheme  as  this, 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man, 
who  had  been  left  to  his  own  (peculations  on  the  iub- 
je&?  or  to  his  fludy  of  the  fcrlptures.  Accordingly, 
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find  that  the  principal'  parts  of  this  fyftem  wer£ 
hrfl:  luggefted  in  the  heat  of  controverfy  y  and 
when  the  mind  was  once  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  fome 
of  the  maxims  of  it,  the  reft  were  gradually  introdu¬ 
ced  to  complete  the  fcheme  ;  and  the  fcriptures  as  in 
all  other  cafes,  were  afterwards  eafily  imagined  to 
favour  the  preconceived  hypothecs. 

Indeed,  the  more  amiable  part  of  the  fyftem,  or  that 
which  afcribes  every  thing  that  is  good  immediately  to 
God,  without  refpect  to  fecond  caufes,  has  confidera- 
ble  countenance  from  the  piety  of  the  facred  writers  ; 
hut  their  language  on  this  fubjeft,  will  appear  to  be 
as  juft  as  it  is  pious,  when  it  is  rightly  interpreted. 
Many  per  foils,  no  doubt,  will  be  more  eafily  reconcil¬ 
ed  to  the  doctrine  of  election  by  previoufly  imagining 
that  they  themlelves  are  in  the  number  of  the 
cleft ;  and  while  they  can  thus  fancy  themlelves  to  be 
the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  they  can  bear  to 
confider  the  reft  of  mankind,  as  abandoned  by  the  fame  - 
being  to  a  feverer  fate.  Alfo,  in  general,  all  men  are. 
lufficiently  inclined  to  look  off  from  the  dark  and  molt  - 
objectionable  fide  of  any  fcheme.  of  principles  which 
they  adopt. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  that  we  can 
learn  from  the  fcriptures,  interpreted  literally,  is  that 
the  laborious  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  his  race,  were  the  confequence  of  it.  This  is 
all  that  is  faid  by  Mofes,  and  likewife  all  that  is  allud¬ 
ed  to  by  the  apoftlePaul,  who  fays,  that  by  one  man 
Jin  entered  into  the  tv  or  Id,  For  what  he  adds  all  have 
finned  can  only  mean  that  all  are  involved  in  that/. 
death,  which  was  the  confequence  of  his  fin.  If,  in-* 
deed,  this  be  interpreted  literally,  it  will  imply  that  alT 
are  involved  in  his  guilt  as  well  as  in  his  buf¬ 
ferings.  But  this  is  fo  unnatural  an  interpretation, 
and  fo  evidently  contrary  to  fenfe  and  reafon  (fin  be¬ 
ing  in  its  own  nature  a  perfonal  thing,  and  not  trans¬ 
ferable)  that  the  text  was  never  underftood  in  this 
fenfe  till  the  fyftem,  the  hiftory  of  which  lam  writing, 
was  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  require  it,  and  to  hava 
prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  it.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  this  is  my  body,  were 
always  underftood  to  mean  a  memorial  of  his  body,  till 
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the  minds  of  men  were  gradually  prepared  to  bear  a 
literal  interpretation  of  them  ;  and  then  that  inter¬ 
pretation  was  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  the  doftrine 
which  fuggefted  it. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  a  predejlincttion  lpoken  ot  by 
the  apoitle  Paul ;  but,  in  general,  it  means  the  good 
will  and  pleafure  oi  God,  in  giving  certain  people 
peculiar  privileges,  and  efpecially  the  knowledge  of 
the  gofpel,  for  the  improvement  ot  which  they  were 
anfwerable.  II  he  does  ipeak  ot  fiiture  oj, oyy ,  as  the 
confequence  of  this  predeftination,  it  was  upon  the 
prefumption,  that  they  improved  thofe  advantages,  ami 
by  that  means  made  themfelves  the  proper  fubjefts  of 
future  happinefs.  Or,  poflibly,  in  fome  cates  tne 
apoftle  confidering  God  as  the  ultimate  and  proper  au¬ 
thor  of  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  ot  all  happinels, 
might  overlook  the  immediate  means  and  Heps,  and 
with  this  fenfe  of  piety,  and  comprehenfion  of  mind., 
might  fpeak  of  future  glory  itfelf,  as  the  gift  ot  God, 
and  therefore  might  make  no  difference  in  his  mind,  at 
that  time,  between  predeftination  and  foreknowledge. 
But  the  tenor  of  all  his  writings  ftiews,  that  it  was 
far  from  being  his  intention  to  repreient  future  glory 
as  given  by  an  arbitrary  decree  ol  God,  without  any 
refpect  to  the  good  works  which  alone  can  fit  men  for 
it  ;  which  good  works  are  as  much  in  a  man’s  power, 
as  any  other  aftion  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Having  premifed  thele  general  oblervations,  I  no  VP* 
proceed  to  fliew  by  what  fteps  thele  principles  of  the 
titter  inability  of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God,  as  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  imputation  of  his  fin 
to  all  his  pofterity,  and  the  arbitrary  predeftination  of 
fome  to  eternal  life,  and  the  confequent  rejection,  or 
reprobation,  of  the  reft  of  mankind,,  by  which  they 
are  devoted  to  certain  and  everlafting  deftruftion,  were 
fir  ft  introduced,  and  at  length  got  the  firm  eftablifh- 
ment  they  now  have  in  the  creeds  of  almoft  all  chriftian 
churches. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Doctrines  of  Grace,  <6 r.  before  the  Pelagian 

Ccnlroverfy . 

T 

T  is  remarks  ole  that  we  find  hardly  any  trace  of  what 
are  now  called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  original  Jin,  or 
pt  edejunation  before  the  Pelagia n  controverjy  which  was 
near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  I  believe  all  the 
moderns  are  agreed,  that  it  was  clearly  the  opinion  of 

the  ancient  fathers,  that  God  has  left  it  entirely  in, 
the  power  of  every  man  to  act  well  or  ill.  Bafnage, 
who  was  himfelf  fufh’ciently  orthodox  in  the  modern 
fenfe  of  the  word,  acknowledges*,  that  though  the 
fathers  in  general  thought  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
grace  of  God  for  all  our  virtues,  yet  they  fay  that  the 
beginning  of  falvation  is  from  man,  and*  that  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  himfelf.  It  is  not  denied,  however* 
but  that  they  might  believe  an  internal  influence  upon 
the  mind  on  extraordinary  occasions  ;  but,  as  Voilius- 
oblerves  none  before  Au(lin  fuppofed  that  there  was 
an  immediate  concurrence  of  divine  grace,  neceflary 
to  every  good  thought  or  action. 

7  God,”  fays  Juft  in  Martyr  ±,  te  has  not  made  man 
like  the  beafls,  who  can  do  nothing  from  choice  and 
judgment  5  for  he  would  not  be  worthy  of  reward 
oi  praife,  if  he  did  not  of  himfelf  clioole  what  was 
“  g°°^>  but  was  made  good  ;  nor,  if  he  was  wicked, 

“  could  he  be  jufbly  punillied,  as  not  having  been  fuck 
“  of  himfelf,  but  only  what  he  had  been  inade.”;  In 
fupport  of  this  lie  quotes  If.  i.  16.  Wafh  ye,  make  ye 
clean.  Sc c.  Bafnage  fays  §,  that  tlie  ancients  maintain¬ 
ed  free  will  with  much  warmth,  granting  men  an  en~ 
tire  power  to  be  converted  or  not.  Clemens  Alexan- 

*  Hiftoire  des  Egli fes  Reformed,  vol.  i;  p.  169.  +  Hiftoria 

Pelagiamfmi,  p.  291.  J  Apol.  LEdit.  Thirlby,  p. 

Hiftcire  desEghfes  Reformers,  p.  76. 
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*frinus  and  Origen,  he  fays  were  the  head  of  this  party. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Auflin  himfelf,  before  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  controverfy  with  Pelagius,  held  the  fame 
opinion  concerning  free  will  with  the  reft  of  the  Fa* 
thers  who  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  far  from 
denying  this.  In  particular,  he  acknowledges  *,  that 
before  this  time  he  had  been  of  opinion,  that  faith,  or 
at  lead  the  beginning  of  faith  and  a  delire  of  conver- 
fion,  was  in  the  power  of  man.  It  was  a  faying  of 
his  f,  “  If  there  be  not  grace,  how  fhould  God  fave 
“  the  world,  and  if  there  be  not  free  will,  how  can  he 
u  judge  the  world.  No  man,”  fays  he,  “  can  be  juft ly 
f<  condemned  for  doing  that  which  he  was  not  able  to 
t(  refill  if.”  Citing  a  palfage  in  the  fon  of  Sirach,  viz. 
God  left  man  in  the  hands  of  his  council ,  he  placed  life 
and  death  before  him,  that  that  which  he  pleafed  fhould 
be  given  him,  he  fays  §,  “Behold  here  is  a  very  plain 
“  proof  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  for  how 
li  does  God  command,  if  man  has  not  free  will,  or 
“  power  to  obey.”  He  alfo  proves  ||,  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  change  the  will,  from  thefe  words  of  our 
Saviour,  Make  the  tree  good  and  the  fruit  good,  ere. 

We  have  almofl  the  fame  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
ancients.,  concerning  the  effeds  of  the  fin  of  Adam , 
as  concerning  the  natural  capacity  of  man  with  ref- 
pect  te  virtue  and  vice,  and  they  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
■to  this  fubjed  very  early,  in  confequence  of  the  opini¬ 
on  of  the  Gnoflics  in  general,  and  the  Manicheans  in 
particular  5  who  held  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  ori¬ 
ginally  of  different  ranks,  and  fprung  from  different 
principles,  good  beings  having  produced  fome  of  them, 
and  bad  beings  the  reft;  on  which  account  they  faid  fome 
were  naturally  carnal  and  others  fpirituaL  According¬ 
ly,  they  had  taught  that  fin  arofe  not  from  the  free  will 
cf  man,  but  from  the  fubftance  of  matter ,  which  they 
held  to  be  the  only'  fource  of  evil  ;  fo  that  fome  fouls 
were  wicked  not  by  choice ,  but  by  nature . 

*  Be  Predeftinatione,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii,  Opera,  vol.  vii  p. 

+  Epift.  xlvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

f  De  Duabus  Animabus,  cap.x.  Opera,  vol.  vi.  p.  153. 

^  De  Gratia,  cap.  ii.  Opera,  vol.  vii.  p.  1299. 

'jj  Contra  Adimaatum,  cap,  xxvi.  Opera,  vol,  vi.  p,  2i«. 
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In  oppofition  to  this,  Origen  maintained,  that  all 
fouls  were  by  nature  equally  capable  of  virtue  or  vice, 
and  that  the  differences  among  men  arofe  merely  from 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  various  ufes  of  that 
freedom,  that  God  left  man  to  his  liberty,  and  re¬ 
warded  or  punilhed  him  according  to  the  uie  he  made 
of  it*. 

It  is  evident,  however  that  Origen  muff  have  main¬ 
tained,  according  to  his  known  philofophical  princi¬ 
ples,  that  perfect  freedom  with  refpeff  to  virtue  and 
vice  was  only  enjoyed  by  man  in  his  pre-exiffent-ffate. 
For  he,  with  other  Platoniffs,  maintained  that 
the  fouls  of  men  had  finned  in  heaven,  and  there¬ 
fore  w7ere  united  to  fuch  bodies  as  were  a  clog  and 
a  prifon  to  the  foul,  and  that  the  flefh  laid  up¬ 
on  it  a  kind  of  necefiity  of  finning.  Chryfos- 
tom  alio  fays  f,  that  with  an  infirm  body  we  derive 
from  Adam  a  pronenefs  to  inordinate  affe&ions.  But 
he  was  far  from  fuppofing  that  men  were  in  any  other 
manner  fufferers  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  leaff  of  all 
that  they  were  perfonally  refponfible  for  his  conduct  of 
himfelf.  Le  Sueur  laments  that  this  writer  was  not 
quite  orthodox  with  refpeft  to  original  fin,  grace,  and 
free  will  ;  but  he  apologizes  for  him,  as  having  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  herefy  of  Pelagius  broke  out. 

The  Fathers  who,  in  general,  held  that  the  punifh- 
ment  of  Adam’s  fin  was  only  mortality ,  declare,  that 
God  fubjected  men  to  this  mortality  not  out  of  anger, 
but  from  wifdom  and  clemency,  in  order  to  beget  in 
them  a  hatred  of  fin,  and  44  that  fin  might  not  be  eter¬ 
nal  in  them  §.”  But  Titus  bifhop  of  Boffra,  who 
was  before  Pelagius,  taught  that  death  was  natural, 
and  not  the  effedt  of  fin  ||. 

Vollius  acknowledges  f ,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
had  no  knowledge  of  original  fin  ;  and  Epiphanius 
blamed  Origen,  and  John  of  Jerufalem,  for  faying 
that  the  image  of  God  was  loff  in  man  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  Adam  out  of  Paradife  * 

*  See  his  Philocalia,  p.  50.  &c.  +  Opera  vol.  ix.  p,  136.  f  A.  D.  407. 

4  Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,  Preface,  p.  9. 

fj  Bafnagc,  Hifloire  des  Eglifes  Reformers,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

$  Iliftoria  Pclagiamlmi,  p,  160.  **  Whitby,  lb.  p.  39I. 
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Auftin  himfelf,  in  his  controverfy  with  the  Mani- 
cheans,  declared  that  it  is  impoilible  that  fouls  fhould 
be  evil  by  nature  #.  So  far  was  he  from  fuppofing 
that  men  were  refponfible  for  Adam’s  conduct,  that 
he  faid  f,  no  man  “  is  wife,  valiant,  or  tempe- 
*e  rate,  with  the  wifdom,  valour,  or  temperance  of 
f£  another,  or  righteous  with  the  righteoufnefs  of 
6i  another' 

The  teftimony  of  the  fathers  in  this  period  is  no  lefs 
dear  againft  the  doctrine  of  predeftination  to  eternal 
life,  without  refpeft  to  good  works.  All  the  Fathers 
before  Auftin,  fays  Whitby  interpreted  what  the 
apoftle  Paul  fays  of  predeftination,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
chapters  of  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  of  thofe  whom 
God  fore-knew  to  have  good  purpoles  ;  and  in  a  fimilar 
manner  they  explain  all  the  other  texts  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  is  now  deduced  ; 
and  Au  ft  in  himfelf,  in  his  controverfy  with  the  Mani- 
cheans,  interpreted  them  in  the  fame  manner.  Me- 
lanchton  fays  that  all  the  ancients,  except  Auftin,  al~ 
ferted  that  there  was  feme  caufe  of  ele&ion  in  our- 
felves  §  ;  and  Profper,  who  took  the  part  of  Auftin, 
acknowledged  that  the  Pelagians  treated  his  doftrine 
as  a  novelty  ||. 

Juftiii  Martyr  could  have  no  knowledge  of  arbitra¬ 
ry  predeftination,  when  he  faid  If,  “  if  every  thing 
<c  come  to  pals  by  fate,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  will  be 
“  in  our  power.  If  it  be  fate  that  this  man  fhall  be 
“  good,  and  the  other  bad,  the  one  is  not  to  be  praifed, 
iC  nor  the  other  blamed.” 


Didymus,  who  taught  theology  at  Alexandria  (af¬ 
terwards  condemned  for  his  adherence  to  Origen,  but 
on  no  other  account)  fays,  that  predeftination  depends 
upon  God’s  foreknowledge  of  thofe  who  would  believe 
the  gofpel,  and  live  according  to  it *  **.;  and  Jeroni 
was  fo  far  from  believing  the  modern  doctrine  of  elec- 

*  De  Duabus  Animabus,  cap.  xii.  Opera,  vol.  6.  p.  155,  See, 

J  Delibero  arbitrio,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.  Opera,  vol  i.  p.  663, 
f  On  the  Five  points,  p.  loo.  §  lb.  p,  103.  I  lb.  102. 
y.  Apol.  1.  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  64, 

**  Bafnage  Hiltoire,  des  Eglifes  Reformecs,  vol.  i,  p.  16S, 
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tion  and  reprobation  that  he  thought  that  no  chrifbians 
would  finally  perilh. 

It  is  Sufficiently  evident  from  thefe  testimonies,  that 
the  dodrine  of  the  litter  inability  of  man  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  of  our  relponfibility  for  it,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  doctrine  of  abfolute  unconditional  elec¬ 
tion  of  Some  to  eternal  life,  and  of  the  reprobation  of 
the  reft  of  mankind  were  altogether  unknown  in  the 
primitive  church.  We  muft  now  confider  the  Pelagian 
controverfy,  and  the  remarkable  change  which  it  oc¬ 
casioned  with  re  Sped,  to  thefe  dodrines. 


SECTION  II. 

* 

'it  the  Pelagian  Controverfy,  and  the  State  of  'Opinions 

in  Confequence  of  it . 

P-  ^ 

1  elagius  was  a  Britifl}  Monk,  allowed  by  Auftin 
himfelf  to  have  been  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals., 
who  travelled  in  ..company  with  Celeftius,  another 
monk  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  with  him  refided 
fome  time  at  Rome,  a  little  after  the  year  400.  As  far 
as  appears,  thefe  two  men  had  no  opinions  different 
from  thofe  which  we  have  Seen  to  have  been  generally 
held  by  the  chriftian  writers  of  that  age  ;  but  being 
men  of  fenfe  and  virtue,  they  oppofed  with  warmth 
Some  growing  abuSes  and  fuperftitions,  efpecially  with 
jrefped-to  the  efficacy  of  baptifm. 

.  This  rite,  we  fhall  find,  was  very  foon  imagined  to 
have  a  power  of  wajhing  away  Jin  ;  and  . a  notion  of  a 
Similar  nature  had  alfo  prevailed  refpeding  the  Lord’s 
flipper.  But  it  was  the  former  of  thefe  fuperftitions 
f  hat  happened  to  come  in  the  way  of  Pelagius  to  gp- 
pole.  As  an  argument  that  baptifm  could  not  of  it- 
felf,  be  of  any  avail  to  the  pardon  of  fins,  he  urged 
-the  application  of  it  to  infants,  who  had  no  fin  :  h’£ 
^maintained  that  nothing  but  good  works  are  of  any 
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avail  in  the  fight  of  God  ;  and  that  to  thefe  alone,  which 
it  is  in  every  man’s  power  to  perforin,  the  pardon  of 
fin  is  annexed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  thefe  do&rines,  which  were 
the  outlines  of  what  has  fince  been  called  the  Pelagian 
herefy ,  met  with  any  oppofition  at  Rome.  -  But  retiring 
from  that  city  on  the  approach  of  the  Goths,  theie 
monks  went  to  Africa, -and  Celeflius  remaining  there, 
Pelagius  proceeded  to  Paleftine,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
prote&ion  of  John  bifhop  of  Jerusalem,  while  his 
friend,  and  his  opinions,  met  with  a  very  different- 
reception  from  Auftin  bifhop  of  Hyppo  \  who,  in  his 
account  of  what  followed,  lays  he  was  firft daggered 
at  hearing  it  afierted,  that  “  infants  were  not  baptized 
“  for  the  remiilion  of  finsr  but  only  that  they  might 
“  be  fanftified  in  Chrifl  by-  which  was  probably 
meant,  that  they  were  dedicated  to  God,  and  deftined 
to  be  inffcrudted  in  the  principles  of  the  chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  • 

Upon  this,  Celeflius  and  his  friend  were  gradually 
engaged  in  a  warm  contefl,  in  the  courfe  of  which  (as 
was  certainly » the  cafe  with  relpeci  to  Auftin,  their 
principal  opponent)  they  were  probably  led  to  advance 
more  than  had  originally  occurred  to  them,  in  order 
to  make-their  fyftem  more  complete.  Among  other 
things,  they  are  laid  to  have  averted  that  mankind  de- 
rives-no  injury  whatever  from  the  fall  of  Adam,  that 
we  are  now  as  capable  of  obeying  the  will  of  God  as  he 
was,  that  otherwife  it  would  have  been  abfurd  and 
cruel  to  propole  laws  to  men,  with  the  fan&ion  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punifliments  5  and  tha-t  men  are  born  as  well 
without  vice  as  without  virtue.  Pelagius  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  maintained  that  it  is  even  poliible  for  men,  if 
they  will  life  their  beft  endeavours,  to  live  entirely 
without  fin.  This  Jerom  fays,  he  borrowed  from 
Origen,  from  whom  it  patted  to  Ruffinus,  Evagrius, 
Ponticus,  and  Jovinian,  whom  he  calls  the  patriarch* 
of  the  Pelagian  herefy. 

Pelagius  did  not  deny  what  may  be  called  externa} 
grace>  or  that  the  doctrines  and  motives  of  the  gofpe[ 
tire  liecettary,  but  he  admitted  nothing  of  interna £ 
*  Peccatis,  &c-.  Hb.  3.  cap.  vi,  Opera,  v<sl.  vii.  p.  725, 
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grace.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  power  we 
have  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  is  the  gift  of  God  to  us ; 

ne  laid  that  the  direction  of  this  power  depends  up- 
©n  our f elves.  He  k  even  laid  to  have  advanced,  after 
litus  ot  Boftra  above-mentioned,  that  we  do  not  die 
in  cpnfequence  of  the.  fin  of  Adam,  but  by  the  neceffity 
of  nature,  and  that  Adam  himfelf  would  have  died  if  he 
had  not  finned  *.  Much  farther  was  he  from  fuppofine 
that  the  Jecond  death,  or  the  puniihment  of  the  wicked 

jn  a  future  world,  was  any  confequence  of  the  fin  of 
Adam. 


In  feveral  of  thefe  pofitions  Pelagius  appears  to  have 
gone  farther  than  the  generality  of  chriftians  in  his 
tune,  even  of  thole  in  the  Eafl,  where  he  met  with  the 
moft  favourable  reception.  He  was  particularly  cen¬ 
tred  by  Chryloftom  and  Ifidore,  for  averting  that  man 
had  no  need  of  any  inward  abidance,  which  was  gener¬ 
ally  believed  to  be  afforded,  efpecially  on  extrordina- 
ry  occafions,  and  that  man  had  received  no  injury 
whatever  from  the  fin  of  Adam. 

Aufhn,  in  his  controverfy  with  the  Pelagians,  made 
no  difficulty  of  renouncing  many  of  the  things  which 
he  had  advanced  again  ft  the  Manicheans.  'Whitby 
fays  f,  that  he  was  not  able  to  anfwer  feveral  of  his 
former  arguments,  and  that  the  exceptions  which  he 
made  to  fome  of  his  own  previous  maxims  were  weak 
and  abfurd.  Thus  he  had  before  defined  fin  to  be  “the 
will  to  do  that  from  which  we  have  no  power  to  ab- 
“  ftain  ;  but  afterwards  he  faid,  he  had  then  defined 
that  which  was  only  fin,  but  not  that  which  was  alfo 
the  punilhment  of  fin. 

I'll  opposition  to  the  dodrine  of  human  merit,  he 
aflerted  that  divine  grace  is  neceflary  to  bend  the  will, 
ior,  that  without  this  we  are  free  only  to  do  evil,  but 
have  no  power  to  do  good. 

As  the  heathens  could  not  be  faid  to  have  had  that 
grace  of  God,  lpoken  of  in  the  gofpel,  by  the  help  of 
which  alone  A  lift  in  fuppofed  that  good  works  were 
performed  ;  to  be  confident  with  himfelf,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  none  of  the  works  of  the  heathens  were 


*  Auflin  De  Haerefibus  Sec.  Ixxxviii.  Opera,  vol,  vi,  p, 
t  Onthe  Five  Points,  p.391. 
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properly  good,  and  that  even  the  good  works  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  would  have  availed  nothing  without  faith  in 
Chrift  *.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  would  allow  that  the 
good  works  of  the  heathens  would  entitle  them  to  a 
temporal  reward,  and  le/fen  their  future  torments  f. 
But  he  likewife  diltinguifhed  himfeif  by  faying  that’ 
fuch  good  works  were  only  a  kind  of  filming  fins.  In 
fupport  of  this  dodtrine,  he  laid  that  Chrift  would  have' 
died  in  vain,  if,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  faith  in 
him,  men  could  have  attained  to  true  faith,  virtue, 
righteoufnefs,  and  wifdom  But  in  this  he  did  not 
attend  to  the  dodtrine  of  Paul,  who  fays,  that  “  they. 
“  who  have  not  the  law  are  judged  without  law;  they 
“  being  a  law  to  themfelves ;  their  own  confciences 
ee  accusing  or  elfe  excufing  them.” 

With  refpedt  to  original  fin ,  Auftin  ftrenuouhy  main¬ 
tained,  that  infants  derive  fin  from  Adam,  and  that  his 
guilt  was,  in  fome  way  entailed  upon  them,  fo  that 
they  are  obnoxious  to  punilliment  on  account  of  it  ; 
though  he  acknowledged  it  was  no  proper  guilt  of 
theirs,  but  only  that  of  their  anceftor,  the  fin  being  an 
act  of  his  will  only  §.  Afterwards  an  improvement 
was  made  upon  this  dodtrine  by  the  difciples  of  Auftin, 
who  averted  that  a  covenant  was  made  with  all  man¬ 
kind  in  Adam,  as  their  firlt  parent,  and  that  he  was 
made  to  reprefent  them  all  ;  fo  that,  had  he  obeyed,  all 
his  pofterity  would  have  been  happy  through  his  obe¬ 
dience  ;  but  that  in  his  dilobedience  they  are  all  finners, 
his  adt  being  imputed  and  transferred  to  them  all. 

Auftin  maintains  that  baptifm  is  neceiTary  to  reco^ 
ver  men  from  that  ftate  of  perdition  into  which  the 
fall  of  Adam  had  brought  them,  and  therefore  that  ail 
who  were  not  baptized  were  in  a  ftate  of  damnation. 
To  prove  that  infants  had  Tinned  in  Adam,  he  urged, 
that  otherwife  Chrift  could  not  be  their  Saviour  ||.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  fhocked  at  the  t  houghts 
of  expofing  infants  to  the  torments  of  hell  on  account 

*  De  Baptifmo,  cap.  viii.  Opera,  voh  vii.  p.  379.  +  Epiff. 

p.  v.  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p,  25,  Contra  Julianum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  Opera, 
yot.  vii.  p.  1033.  *  Ibid.  p.  1029.  ^  Opera,  vol.  1.  22. 

!!  Contra  duas  Epiftolas  Pelagianorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxui.  Opera, 
vol.  vii.  p.  879/ 
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°,f  ,fdam  onl? ;  and  therefore  he  maintained,. 
r  i.  ,  °  ^  t  1C^  Were  *n  their  punifliment  was- 

ittle,  that  they  would  rather  chooie  to  exift  under 

1  ’  ^h,an  not  *°  fl[t  at  a»  *•  This  was  afterwards 
dieffed  up  as  a  divifion,  or  partition  in  hell,  and  was 
called  Limbus  Infantum.  Before  the  Pelagian  contro- 
verfy,  .Auftin  had  laid  that  the  fouls  of  infants,  dying 
unbaptized,  went  neither  to  heaven  nor  to  hell,  but 
■weiit  to  a  place  where  they  neither  enjoyed  the  vifion 
or  God,  nor  buffered  the  pains  of  the  damned  f. 

Since,  according  to  the  preceding  doarine,  the 
very  firft  motion  towards  any  good  works,  fuch  as 
iaitn  and  repentance  is  immediately  from  God,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  contribute  any  thing  to¬ 
wards  it,  A  u  ft  in  was  obliged,  in  purfuance  of  his 
doctrine,,  to  maintain  that  God  had,  of  his  own  arbi¬ 
trary  will,  predeftinated  to  eternal  life  all  that  were 
actually  faved,  while  the  reft  of  mankind  were  left  ex- 
pofed.to  a  punifliment  which  they  had  no  power  of 
avoiding.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  maintaining, 
according  to  the  univerfal  opinion  of  that  age,  that 
bap ti fm  was  the  chriftian  regeneration,  and  wafhed 
away  all  fin,  original  and  actual,  he  was  under  a  ne* 
cellity  of  diftinguifliing  between  regeneration  and  fiaha- 
tion;  maintaining  that  juftifying  faith,  and  regene- 
ratmg  grace  might  be-  loft,  or  that  the  regenerate 
might  have  all  grace,  but  not  that  of  prefeverance, 
hnce  it  depended  upon  the  decree  and  good  pleafure  of 
God,  whether  they  would  perfevere  to  the  end  or  notj. 
In  this  refpeft  thofe  who  now  maintain  the  doarine  of 
.predestination  differ  very  confiderably  from  Auftin, 
maintaining  that  none  are  truly  regenerated ,  except 
the  eled,  and  that  ail  thefe  will  certainly  perfevere  to 
the  end,  and  be  faved.  In  the  church  of  Rome,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  Ho  in  that  of  England,  regeneration  and 
b apt i fin  are  confounded,  and  the  terms  are  ufed  as  ex-- 
pre fling  the  fame  thing. 

Auftin,  whofe  influence  in  the  churches  of  Africa 
wTas  uncontrouled,  procured  the  opinions  of  his  ad- 

*  Ccimra  Julianum,  lib.  v.cap.  viii.  Opera,  vol.  vii.  p.  iog5. 

+  Arb*tr.10\1,b'r  ln'  cap‘  xxui‘  °Pei-a;  vol,  i.  p.  6a$, 

4  Volfn  Hiftona  Pelagiaoifmi,  p,  ^6^ 
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verfary  to  be  condemned  in  a  fynod  held  at  Carthage  in 
412  ;  but  they  prevailed  notwithstanding.  The  Pela¬ 
gian  doctrine  was  received  with  great  applaufe  even  at 
Rome.  There  the  conduct  of  .the  bilhops  of  Africa, 
who  had  ftigmatized  it  as  heretical,  was  condemned, 
and  pope  Zozimus  was  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  favour¬ 
ed  Pelagius.  Auftin’s  dodtrine  of  predestination,  in 
particular,  was  not  confirmed  by  any  council  within  a 
century  after  his  death,  and  though  it  was  defended  by 
the  moft  celebrated  divines  in  the  Weft,  it  was  never 
generally  received  in  the  Eaft,  and  was  controverted 
by  many  in  Gaul,  and  the  favourers  of  it  explained  it 
with  more  or  lels  latitude.  This  controverfy,  which 
began  with  the  dodtrine  of  grace,  and  was  extended 
to  original  fin  and  predeflination,  rent  the  church  into 
the  moft  deplorable  divilions  in  all  Succeeding  ages,  and 
they  have  been  continued,  with  little  intermiifion,  to 
the  prefent  time. 

This  controverfy  was,  however,  almoft  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  weftern  church,  while  the  Greeks  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  ftate  in  which  the  chriftian  church  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  reprefented  to  have  been  before 
the  Pelagian  controverfy  ;  fuppofing  that  election, 
or  predeflination, ,  was  always  made  with  a  view  to 
mens  good  works.  Chryfoftom,  aswellas  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  continued  to  hold  opinions  very  different  from 
thofe  of  Auflin,  though  thefe  were  very  foon  generally 
received  in  the  weftern  church  ;  and  juft  in  the  heat  of 
this  controverfy,  Callian,  a  difciple  of  Chryfoftom, 
coming  to  Marfeilles,  taught  a  middle  dodrine ,  which 
was,  that  €C  the  firft  conversion  of  the  foul  to  God 
was  the  effect  of  its  free  choice,”  fo  that  all  preventing, 
as  it  was  called,  or  predifpofing  grace ,  was  denied  by 
him  ;  and  this  came  to  be  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of 
thofe  who  were  afterwards  called  Semipelagians • 
Profper  and  Hilary,' who  were  bifhops  in  Gaul, 
gave  an  account  of  this  dodrine  to  Auflin,  but  it  was 
Jo  popular,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  condemn  it  al¬ 
together,  or  to  call  it  an  impious  and  pernicious  here¬ 
by  *,  This  controverfy  alfo  interefted  many  perfons, 

*  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  des  Eglifes  Reformers,  vol,  i.  p.  192# 
Mofhcim,  vol,  i,  p.  427, 
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and  much  was  written  on  both  tides  of  the  quefl'ions 
1  he  peculiar  opinion  of  the  Semi  pelagians  is  expres¬ 
ec]  in  a  different  manner  by  different  writers,  but  all 
t  le  accounts  fufficieutly  agree.  Thus  fome  reprefent 
them  as  maintaining  that  inward  grace  is  not  neceffary 
to  the  firft  beginning  of  repentance,  but  only  to  our 
progrefs  m  virtue.  Others  fay  that  they  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  power  of  grace,  but  faid  that  faith  depends  upon 
ourfelves,  and  good  works  upon  God  ;  and  it  is  agreed 
upon  all  hands,  that  thefe  Semipelagians  held  that  pre- 
deftination  is  made  upon  the  forefight  of  good  works, 

which  alfo  continued  to  be  the  tenet  of  the  Greek 
church. 

1  he  Semipelagian  dodrine  is  acknowledged  by  all 
wi  iters  to  have  been  well  received  in  themonaderiesof 
Gaul, and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marfeilles  ; 
owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  popularity  of  Cal'- 
iian,  which  counteraded  the  authority  of  Audio,  and  to 
the  irreproachable  lives  of  thofe  who  dood  forth  in  de¬ 
fence  of  it.  Profper  writing  to  Audin  about  thefe 
Semipelagians,  fays,  “  they  furpafs  us  in  the  merit  of 
their  lives,  and  are  in  high  dations  in  the  church 

The  affidance  of  Audin,  though  he  was  then  fat- 
advanced  in  life,  was  called  in  to-  combat  thefe  Semr- 
pelagiaos,  and  it  was  the  occafion  of  his' writing  more 
treatifes  on  thefe  lubjeds.  In  thele  he  ltill  drenuouf- 
ly  maintained  that  the  prededination  of  the  eled  was 
independent  of  any  forefight  of  their  good  works,  but 
was  according  to  the  good  pleafure  of  God  only,  and 
that  perfeverance  comes  from  God  and  not’  from 
man. 

Notwithdanding  the^popularity  of  the  Semipelagian 
dodrine,  and  its  being  patronized  by  fome  perfons  of 
confidei able  rank  and  influence,  the  majority  of  Inch 
perlons  mud  have  been  againd  it;  for  we  find  that  it 
was  generally  condemned  whenever  any  fynod  was 
called  upon  the  fubjed.  But  there  were  fome  excep¬ 
tions.  Thus  one  which  was  aflembled  at  Arles,  about 
A.  D.  475,  pronounced  an  anathema  againd  thofe 
who  denied  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  faved, 
or  that  Chrid  died  for  all,  or  that  the  heathens 

*  Sueur,  A,  D,  429. 
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might  have  been  faved  by  the  Jaw  of  nature  ** 
Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  dodtrine  of 
Au (tin  was  completely  eftabliflied  for  fome  centuries  ; 
nor  indeed  was  it  ever  generally  avowed  in  all  its 
proper  confequences,  and  without  any  qualifications, 
till  after  the  reformation,  when  the  proteftants  efpoul- 
ed  it,  in  opposition  to  the  popilli  dodtrine  ot  merit. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Dottrine  of  Grace,  &c.  in  the  middle  Ages ,  and 

till  the  Reformation . 

It  is  pretty  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
nominal  authority  of  Auftin,  whom  it  was  feldom 
reckoned  fafe  exprefsly  to  contradidt,  upon  the  whole 
the  Semipelagian  dodtrine,  may  by  faid  to  have  been 
moft  prevalent  in  England  and  in  France,  efpecially 
during  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  All  the  grace  that 
was  generally  contended  for  in  this  period,  was  that 
which  they  fuppofed  to  be  imparted  at  baptifm,  or 
a  kind  of  fupernatural  influence  which  did  not  fail  to 
accompany  or  to  follow  mens  own  endeavours.  Con- 
fequently,  the  operation  of  it  in  pradtice  did  not  mate¬ 
rially  differ  from  that  of  Semipelagianifm  itfelf.  All 
the  difference  in  fpeculation  was  that,  whereas  Pelaguis 
fuppofed  the  power  of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
was  given  him  in  his  formation,  and  was  therefore 
properly  inherent  in  him,  as  much  as  his  bodily  flrength, 
that  which  was  aflerted  by  his  opponents  in  thefe 
ages  was  fomething  foreign  indeed  to  a  man’s  felf,  and 
imparted  at  another  time,  or  occafionally,  but  (till,  in 
fad,  at  his  command,  and  the  dodtrine  of  reprobation 
was  never  much  reliflied. 

In  a  council  held  at  Orange  in  529,  againft  the  Pel¬ 
agians,  and  Semipelagians,  it  was  determined  that,  “all 
“  thofe  who  have  been  baptized, and  have  received  grace 
“  by  baptifm,  can  and  ought  to  accomplifh  the  things 

*  Voffius,  p.  696.  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  dcs  Eglifes  Reformers 
vol.  i.  699. 
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;;  which  belong  to  Aeirfe^tionjJefu*  Chrift  ena- 

mg  them,  provided  they  will  labour  faithfully  ” 
r.nn  n0t(.°‘lI>'  do  the  Fathers  affembled  upon  this  occa- 
f on  profefs  „°t  t0  believe  that  there  are  men  deftined 
to  evil  or  fin  by  the  will  of  God,  but  they  fay,  that, 

“  .1  £Je  te  any  Wh°  Wl11  believe  fo  great  an  evil, 

they  denounce  an  hundred  anathemas  upon  them 
“  with  all  detestation  *.”  F 

In  this  Hate  things  continued,  the  Pelagian  or 
Semipelagian  dodtrine  being  generally  received,  till 
about  the  mnldle  of  the  ninth  century.  For,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  credit  of  Auftin’s  name,  and  the  an- 

only  of  his  writings,  no  books  were  more  generally 
read  in  thofe  ages  than  Caftan's  Collections ,  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  beft  book  of  institutions  for  a 
monk  to  form  his  mind  upon,  and  which  gave  a  Strong 
impreffion  in  favour  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Greek 
cnurcln  lhis  was  very  apparent  in  the  ninth  century, 
WMen  Godeichalchus  was  feverely  reproved  by  Iiinc- 
mar  for  afferting  fome  of  Auftin’s  doflrines,  and  laying 
particular  ftrefs  upon  them.  ^  6 

This  Godeichalchus  was  a  monk  of  Orbais  in  the 
diocele  of  Rheims,  who,  being  fond  of  Auftin’s  doc- 
trines,  carried  them  rather  farther  than  Auftin  himfelf 
had  done  5  teaching,  among  other  things,  that  baptifm 
1  notfave  men  f,  that  God  had  predeftinated  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  to  damnation,  and  that  none 
would  be  faved  but  the  elecft,  for  whom  only  Chrift 
had  Ihed  ms  blood.  In  this  he  was  oppofed  by  Raban- 
tis  Maurus,  and  a  council  being  held  on  the  fubjeft,  at 
M aye nee,  and  alio  at  Creci,  he  was  condemned,  and  at 
length  died  in  prifon.  Remi  archbilhop  of  Lyons  wrote 
mins  favour,  and  maintained  that  Godefchalchus  had 
not  fa  id  that  God  predeftinated  the  reprobate  to  fin 
and  wickednefs,  but  only  that  he  abandoned  them  to 
their  own  tree  will ,  to  be  punifhed  becaufe  they  would  not 
believe;  and  in  a  council  held  at  Valence  in  Dauphiny  in 
which  Remi  himfelf  prefided,  the  decrees  of  the  form¬ 
er  council  were  annulled.  But  ftill  the  members  of 
this  council  founded  the  doftrine  of  divine  decrees  on 
God’s  prefcience  that  the  wicked  would  deftroy  then* 

*  Sueur.  f.  Voflii  Hiftoria  Pelagianifmi,  p.  73^. 
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felves.  We  find  no  other  decifions  of  any  fynod  or 
council  after  this,  and  different  opinions  continued  to 
be  held  on  the  fubjed  *. 

When  we  come  to  the  age  of  the  proper  fchoolmen, 
it  is  fomewhat  difficult,  notwithftanding  they  write 
profeffedly  and  at  large  on  all  thefe  fubjeds,  to  date 
their  opinions  with  precifion,  as  they  feem  to  confound 
themfelves  and  their  readers  with  fuch  nice  diflindi- 
ons.  In  general,  Auflin  being  the  oracle  of  the 
fchools,  his  dodrine  was  profeiTed  by  them  all,  even  by 
the  Francifcans,  as  well  as  the  Dominicans,  They 
only  pretended  to  difpute  about  the  true  fenfe  of  his 
writings.  His  general  dodrine  with  refped  to  grace 
and  predeflination  was  fo  well  eflablifhed,  that  we  on¬ 
ly  find  fome  fubtle  diftindions  upon  the  fubjed,  and 
fome  evafions  of  his  dodrine  by  thofe  who  did  not  al¬ 
together  relifh  it. 

It  was  agreed  among  the  theologians  of  this  age, 
that  infants  are  properly  chargeable  with  the  fin  of 
Adam,  and  liable  to  damnation  on  that  account,  be- 
caufe  the  will  of  Adam  was  in  fome  fort  the  will  of 
the  infknt.  Thomas  Aquinas  endeavours  to  prove  that 
it  was  only  the  hrfl  fin  of  Adam  that  could  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  his  poflerity,  and  that  vitiated  all  his  offspring, 
his  fubfequent  offences  affeding  himfelf  only  t»  He 
farther  maintains  that  original  fin,  being  communicat¬ 
ed  in  the  ad  of  generation,  a  perfon  born  miraculoufly 
cannot  have  it 

According  to  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  the  power  of 
man  was  but  inconfiderable  even  before  the  fall.  Peter 
Lombard  fays  §,  that  “  by  the  grace  of  God  given  to 
“  man,  he  could  refifi  evil,  but  could  not  do  good^ 
“  Free  choice,”  he  fays  ||,  “  is  the  faculty  of  reafon 
“  and  will,  by  which  with  the  help  of  grace,  we  can 

choofe  good,  or  without  it  evil.’7 

Thomas  Aquinas  not  only  afferted  all  Aufliiffs  doc¬ 
trines,  efpecially  that  of  predeflination,  but  added 
this  to  it,  that  whereas  it  was  formerly,  in  general, 
held  that  the  providence  of  God  extended  to  all  things, 
he  thought  that  this  was  done  by  means  of  God’s  con- 

£  Voffii  Hiftoria  Pelagianifmi,  p.  734.  +  Summa,  vcd.  ii.  p.  1 66. 

J  P.  168,  ^  Sententiae  lib.  ii.  dift.  iv,  p.  391,  U  lb.  p.  392* 
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cur  ring  immediately  to  the  production  of  every  thought 
and  action.  And,  not  to  make  God  the  author  of  fin, 
a  diftinction  was  made  between  the  pojitive  aft  of  fin, 
which  was  faid  not  to  be  evil,  audits  want  of  con¬ 
formity  to  the  laws  of  God,  which,  being  a  negation, 
was  no  pofitive  being  *, 

There  is  nofmall  difficulty  in  fettling  the  opinion 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  about  grace,  though  he  writes  fo 
largely  on  the  fubjedt.  He  fays  f,  that  a  man  cannot 
even  prepare  himfelf  for  the  grace  of  God  without  pri¬ 
or  grace.  Yet  he  fays  in  general  that  a  man  muff 
prepare  himfelf  for  receiving  grace  and  that  then  the 
infufion  of  grace  neceffarily  follows.  He  alfo  fays  §, 
that  a  man’s  free  will  is  neceffary  to  receive  the  grace 
by  which  he  is  juftified.  And  yet  he  fays  ||,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  known  to  any  perfon,  except  by  revelation, 
whether  he  has  grace.  Ho  modern  fanatic  can  fay  any 
-  thing  more  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  inftantane- 
ous  converfion  than  this  writer  does,  “  The  juftifi- 
cation  of  a  finner,”  he  fays  1,  “  is  in  an  inftant,”  and 
again  **,  that  “  it  is  the  greateft  work  of  God,  and 
44  altogether  miraculous.” 

The  manner  in  which  this  writer,  and  other  catho¬ 
lics  make  room  for  the  doctrine  of  merit ,  together 
with  thefe  high  notions  concerning  grace,  which  they 
never  profefledly  abandoned,  is  not  a  little  curious. 
“  A  man  may  merit  of  God,”  fays  Thomas  Aquinas  ft, 
(i  not  abfolutely,  indeed,  but  as  receiving  a  reward 
44  for  doing  that  which  God  enables  him  to  do.”  Yet 
he  (till  acknowledges  iff,  that  a  man  cannot  merit  the 
fir  ft  grace  either  for  himfelf,  or  for  another,  and  that 
Chrift  alone  can  do  this. 

If  Thomas  Aquinas  could  find  room  for  the  doctrine 
of  merit  in  his  fyltem,  which  was  profeffedly  built  on 
that  of  Auftin  ;  it  may  well  be  prefumed  that  the  dif- 
ciples  of  DunsScotus  (the  head  of  the  Francifcan  or¬ 
der,  as  Aquinas  was  the  chief  of  the  Dominicans)  and 
who  oppofed  the  doftrine  of  Aquinas  as  much  as  he 
could,  were  not  lefs  favourable  to  the  do&rine  of  me- 

♦Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p,  194.  f  Summa,  vol.  ii.  p.  243^ 
t  lb.  p.  250.  ^  lb.  p  252.  1|  Summa,  vol.ii.  p,  ja,  «[  P.254. 

**  P.  255.  +*  P.  2*7-  tt  P*  25^ 
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Vit.  Burnet  fays  *,  that  Scotus  and  the  Francifcans 
denied  the  predetermination  of  the  will,  and  averted 
*he  proper  freedom  of  it,  and  that  Durandus  denied 
that  immediate  concourfe  of  God  with  the  human  will, 
which  had  been  averted  by  Aquinas,  but  that  in  this 
he  had  not  many  followers  except  Adola,  and  a  few 
others. 

At  length  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  not 
only  attained  to  a  firm  perfuafion  concerning  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  merit,  notwithllanding  the  flender  ground  oil 
which  it  was  built,  but  imagined  that  not  only  Chrift., 
but  alfo  fome  men ,  and  efpecially  martyrs,  and  thofe 
who  lived  a  life  of  great  aufterity,  had  even  more  me¬ 
rit  than  themfelves  had  occafion  for  5  fo  that  there  re¬ 
mained  fome  good  works  in  the  balance  of  their  account 
more  than  they  wanted  for  their  own  juftification. 
Thefe  they  termed  works  of  fupererogation ,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  might  be  transferred  to  the  account  of 
other  perfons.  The  whole  accumulated  flock  of  this 
merit  was  called  the  treafure  of  the  church ,  and  was 
thought  to  be  at  the  difpofal  of  the  popes.  Clement 
VI.  in  his  bull  for  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  in 
I35°>  fpeaks  of  this  treafure  as  compo fed  of  “  the 
“  blood  of  Chrift,  the  virtue  of  which  is  infinite,  of 
“  the  merit  of  the  virgin  mother  of  God,  and  of  all 

the  faints  f.”  This  dodtrine  was  the  foundation  of 
thole  indulgejice of  which  an  account  will  be  given 
m  another  place,  and  the  monflrous  abufe  of  which 
brought  about  the  reformation  by  Luther. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  marines  of  Grace ,  Original  Sin,  and  Predefti- 
nation ,  fince  the  Reformation , 

A  s  good  gencraUy  comes  out  of  evil,  fo  fometimes, 
and  for  a  ieafon  at  lead,  evil  arifes  out  of  good.  This, 

jl  %tr  •  *  ^xP°fltion  of  the  articles,  p.  iq±. 
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however,  was  remarkably  the  cafe  with  refped  to  thefe 
dodrines  in  confequence  of  the  reformation  by  Luther. 
For  the  zeal  of  this  great  man  againft  the  dodrine  of 
indulgences ,  and  that  of  merit  as  the  foundation  of  it, 
unhappily  led  him  and  others  fo  far  into  the  oppofite 
extreme,  that  from  his  time  the  dodrines  of  grace, 
original  fin,  and  predeftination,  have  been  generally 
termed  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation ,  and  every  thing 
that  does  not  agree  with  them  has  been  termed  popi/h, 
and  branded  with  other  opprobious  epithets. 

Thefe  dodrines,  I  obferved,  originated  with  Auftin, 
and  though  they  never  made  much  progrefs  in  the 
Greek  church,  they  infeded  almoft  all  the  Latin 
churches.  We  fee  plain  traces  of  them  among  the  Wal- 
denies,  who  were  the  earlieft  reformers  from  popery. 
For,  in  the  confefiion  of  their  faith  bearing  the  date  of 
1120,  they  fay  *,  “  We  are  Tinners  in  Adam,  and  by 
**  Adam,”  and  in  another  confefiion,  dated  1532,  they 
fay  t,  that  “  all  who  are  or  fhall  be  faved,  God  has 
“  eleded  from  the  foundation  of  the  wrorld,  and  that 
“  whoever  maintains  free  will,  denies  predeftination, 
4<  and  the  grace  of  God.”  Wickliffe  alfo  believed  the 
necefiitv  of  man's  being  afiifted  by  divine  grace,  and 
without  this  he  could  not  fee  how  a  human  being  could 
make  himfelf  acceptable  to  tGod 

But  if  we  were  fufilciently  acquainted  with  all  the 
opinions  of  the  Walden fes,  and  other  early  reformers, 
we  might,  perhaps.,  meet  with  many  things  that  would 
qualify  the  feeming  rigour  of  thefe  articles.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  neither  among  the  ancient  re¬ 
formers,  nor  among  the  Dominicans,  or  any  others 
-Who  leaned  the  molt  to  the  dodrine  of  Auftin  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  the  fcheme  fo  conneded  in  all  its 
parts,  and  rendered  fo  fyftematical  and  uniform  as  it 
was  by  Luther  and  the  reformers  who  followed  him. 
Beiides  that  Luther  was  led  to  lav  the  ftrefs  that  he  did 
upon  the  doctrine  of  grace,  in  confequence  of  the  abufe 
of  that  of  the  dodrine  of  merit  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  had  himfelf  been,  as  was  obferved  before,  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  Auftin,  and  had  always  been  a  great 
admirer  of  his  writings.  Alfo  moft  of  thofe  of  the 
*  Leger  JJiftoire,  p.  87.  % P.  95,  f  Gilpin’s  Life  of  him,  p,  7^. 
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church  of  Rome  who  firft  oppofed  hhft  were  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perfuafion;  the  doarines  of  Auftin  having  beefl 
either  abandoned,  or  nearly  explained  away,  by  the 
generality  of  the  divines  of  that  age**  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  inch  a  perion 
as  Luther  was,  fhould  begin  a  reformation  upon  any 
more  liberal  principles.'  The  iadt  however,  is  noto¬ 
rious. 

Luther,  favsMolheim  *,  carried  the  doctrine  of  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith  to  fuch  a  length,  as  probably,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  intention,  derogated  not  only  from  the 
necedity  of  good  works,  but  even  from  their '  obliga¬ 
tion  and  importance.  He  would  not  allow  them  to  be- 
confidered  either  as  a  condition  or  the  means  ot  lalva- 
tion,  nor  even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it.  He 
addsf,  that  the  dodtrine  of  abfolute  predeftination, 
irrefifbible  grace,  and  human  impotence,  were  never 
carried  to  a  more  excedive  length  by  any  divine  than 
they  were  by  Luther.  Amfdorf,  a  Lutheran  divine, 
maintained,  he  fays  %,  that  good  works  were  even  an 
impediment  to  falvation.  Flacius,  another  Lutheran, 
held $r .that  original  fin  was  not  an  accident,  but  of  the 
very  fubftance  of  human  nature. 

In  fome  of  the  firft  confedions  of  faith  publldied  by 
the  Lutherans,  and  others  of  the  firft  reformers,  the 
dodlrines  of  Grace,  original  fin,  and  predeftination, 
are  laid  down  with  remarkable  rigour,  and  a  ftudiecL 
exadlnefs  of  exprefiion.  The  Aguftan  confedion  fays  |f, 
<e  On  the  account  of  Adam’s  dn  we  are  liable  to  the 
i{  wrath  of  God,  and  eternal  death,  and  the  corrupti- 
“  on  of  human  nature  is  propagated  from  him.  Thi, 
(t  vice  of  our  origin  (Vitiimi  Qriginis)  is  truly  a  damne 
lt  ing  fin,  and  caufing  eternal  death  to  all  who  are  no- 
“  born  again  by  baptifm  and  the  fpirit.”  We  finds 
however,  fome  exprefiions  rather  ftrotiger  than  even 
thefe  in  the  Gallic  confedion  ^[.  “  We  believe  that 

“  this  vice”  (Vitium)  meaning  original  fin,  “  is  truly 
“  a  fin,  which  makes  all  and  every  man,  not  even  ex- 
“  cepting  infants  in  the  womb,  liable  in  the  fight  of 

God,  to  eternal  death.”  If  any  dodlrine  can  make  a 

*  Vol.  iv.  p,  36.  +  P.  40.  f  Mofheim,  vol.  iv.  p.  30. 
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xnan  ihudder,  it  mull  be  this.  -  Believing  this,  could: 
any  man  (unlefs  he  had  a  firmer  perfuafion  than  moll 
men  can  by  the  force  of  any  imagination,  attain  to* 
ot  himfelf  being  among  the  number  of  theelefl)  blefs 
tjod  that  he  is  a  delcendant  of  Adam,' 

Calvin  held  thefe  do&rines  with  no  lefs  rigour  $  and 
as  the  Lutherans  afterwards  abandoned  them,  they  are 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cafoiniftic  doc¬ 
trines.  The  ancient  Helvetic  doctrines,  laysMolheim* 
were  Semipelagian.  Zuinglius  faid  that  the  kingdom' 
oi  heaven  was  open  to  all  who  a&ed  according  to  the 
di elates  of  right  reafon  ;  but  Calvin,  when  he  came- 
among  them,  maintained  that  the  everlafting  condition, 
of  mankind  in  a  future  world,  was  determined,,  front 
alf  eternity,  by  the  unchangeable  order  of  the  Deity 
arifing  from  his  foie  good  pleafure  or  free  will  f»„ 
Luther’s  rigid  doctrine  of  ele&ion  was  oppofeefby 
Erafmus,  who  wilhed  well  to  the  reformation,  but  was, 
concerned  as  well  for  the  violence  with  which  it  was 
carried  on,  as  for  the  unjuftifiable  length  to  which  Lu¬ 
ther  carried  his  oppofition,  efpeciaMy  with  refpeft  to 
the  do&rine  of  predeflination.  Luther  never  anfwer- 
Cu  the  hnt  piece  of  Lrafmus  on  the  fubjeef  of  free  will  * 
and  MelanShon,  the  great  friend  of  Luther,  and  the 
fupport  of  his  caufe,  being  convinced  by  the  reafoning 
ol  Eralmus,  came  over  to  his  opinion  on  that  fubjeet. 
And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  by  degrees,  and  indeed 
pretty  foon  afterwards,  the  Lutherans  in  general 
changed  alio  ;  and  fame  time  after  the  death  of  Luther 
and  Melamhhon,  the  divines  who  were  deputed  by  the 
eledor  of  Saxony,  to  compofe  the  famous  book  entit¬ 
led,  The  Concord ,  abandoned  the  do&rine  of  their 
matter,  and  taught  that  the  decree  of  ele&ion  was  not 
abfolute,  that  God  faves  all  who  will  believe,  that  he 
gives  all  men  fufficient  means  of  falvation,  and  that 
£race  may  be  refitted 

The  principles  of  all  the  other  reformed  churches 
are,  however.  Hill  Calviniftic,  and  among  them  thofe 
of  the  churches  of  England,  and  of  Scotland,  not' 
withftanding  the  generality  of  divines  of  the  former 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  73.  f  p,  8^,  J  Bafiiage,  Hiftoire  dc&Eglifb- 
Rcformecs,  p.  265. 
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edablilhment  are  acknowledged  to  te  no  great  admir¬ 
ers  of  that  fyftem. 

In  Holland,  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  minifters 
to  maintain  what  are  called  the  Calviniftic  dodrines 
till  the  fynod  of  Dort  ;  when,  by  the  help  of  fadion 
in  the  /late,  the  Calviniftic  party  in  that  country  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  thofe  who  oppofed  them,  and  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  remonjlrating  again  ft  their  proceedings,  got 
the  name  of  Renionflrants ,  were  cruelly  persecuted 
and  ban  idled.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  as  Mollieirri 
obferves  #,  that  fince  the  time  of  that  fynod,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  abfolute  decrees  has  loft  ground  every  day. 

With  refped  to  the  church  of  Rome,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  caufe  of  found  morality  had  fullered 
much  by  means  of  many  fophiflical  diftindions,  intro¬ 
duced  by  their  divines  and  cafuifts  about  the  time  of' 
the  reformation,  as  by  the  diftindion  of  fins  into  venial- 
and  mortal  1  the  latter  of  which  only,  they  fay,  deferve 
the  pains  of  helJ*-  whereas  the  former  may  be  atoned 
for  by  penances,  liberality  to  the  church,  & c.  It  was 
another  of  their  tenets,  that  if  men  do  not  put  a  bar 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  facranrents,  particularly  that  of 
penance  ;  if  there  had  been  but  imperfect  ads  of  for- 
row  accompanying  them  (fuch  as  forrow  for  the  difff- 
culties  a  man  brings  himfelf  into  by  his  vices)  the  ufe  of 
the  facraments  will  fo  far  complete  thefe  imperfed  adV 
of  forrow,  as  to  juflify  us  t.  The  Jet  nits  introduced  - 
feveral  other  exceedingly  dangerous  maxims  with  re¬ 
fpect  to  morals  ;  but  they  were  never  received  by  the 
catholics  in  general,  and  were  fufnciently  expofed  by 
their  enemies -the  Janfenifts,  within  the  pale  of  that 
church. 

The  Fathers  of  the  council  of  T  rent,  found  much 
difficulty  in  fettling  the  dodrines  of  grace  and  predes¬ 
tination,  many  of  the  members,  particularly  the  Domi¬ 
nicans,  being  attached  to  the  dodrine  of  AuYtin,  At 
length  their  foie  objedt  was  to  make  fuch  a  decree  -s 
fiiould  give  the  lead  offence,  though  it  Ihould  decide 
nothing.  Among  other  things,  it  was  determined  that 
food  works  are,  of  their  own  nature,  meritorious  to 
sternal  life  ;  but  it  is  added,  by  way  of  foftening,  that- 

^“Vol.  iv.  p.  ^7,  \  Burnt  ten  the  A  nit  If  s’,  p.  i6i» 
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it  is  thi  ough  the  goodnefs  of  God  that  he  makes  ftiV 
own  gifts  to  be  merits  in  us  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  feems,  fays  Burnetf, 
to  be  eftablifhed  by  the  council  of  Trent,  that  remif- 
hon  of  fins  is  previous  to  juftification,  and  freely  given 
by  Chrift  ;  in  conference  of  which  a  grace  is  infufed, 
by  ^vhieh  a  perlon  becomes  truly  righteous,  and  is  con- 
fidered  as  luch  by  God  ;  but  this,  he  adds,  feems  to  be 
a  difpute  about  words. 

At  the  council  of  Trent,  Catarin  revived  an  opini¬ 
on  which  was  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Occam, 
and^  lupported  by  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  viz.  that 
God  has  chofen  a  fmall  number  of  perfons,  as  the' 
ole  fled  virgin,  and  the  apoftles,  &c.  whom  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  fave  without  any  forefight  of  their  good 
works,  and  that  he  alio  wills  that  all  the  reft  fhould 
nefaved,  providing  for  them  all  neceffary  means  for' 
that  purpofe,  but,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  ufe  or 
refufe  them  :f.  This  opinion  was  that  of  Mr.  Baxter 
in  England,  from  whom  it  is  frequently  with  us,  and' 
efpecially  the  Diffenters,  called  the  Baxterian  fcheme 
Upon  the  whole,  the  council  of  Trent  made  a  decree 
in  favour  of  the  Semipelagian  dodfrine. 

At  fir  ft  Bellarmine,  Suarez,  and  the  Jefuits  in  gene¬ 
ral,  were  predeftinarians,  but  afterwards  the  Fathers, 
of  that  order  abandoned  that  dodfrine,  and  differed* 
from  the  Semipelagians  only  in  this,  that  they  allowed 
* preventing grace ,  but  fuch  as  is  fubjedt  to  the  freedom 
of  the  will. 

The  author  of  this  which  is  commonly  called  the- 
middle  fcheme  or  the  dodfrine  of  fufficient  grace  for  all 
men,  was  Molina,  a  Jefuit  ;  from  whom  the  favourers 
of  that  dodtrine  were  called  Molitiijls ,  and  the  contro- 
verfy  between  them  and  the  Janfenifls  (fo  called  from 
Janfenius,  a  great  advocate  for  the  dodtrines  of  Auftin) 
lias  been  as  vehement  as  any  controverfy  among  pro- 
.'teftants  on  the  fame  fubjedf.  And  though  befides  the 
council  of  Trent,  whole  decrees  are  copious  enough, 
appeals  were  frequently  made  to  the  popes,  and  their 
decifions  were  alfo  procured,  the  controverfy  ftill  con- 
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Unties.  Of  fo  little  efleft  is  the  authority  of  men  to 
prevent  different  opinions  t|t  articles  of  faith.  Dif¬ 
ferent  popes  have  themfelves  been  differently  difpofed 
with  refpeft  to  thefe  do&rines  ;  and  on  fome  occafions 
a  refpea  for  the  Jefuits,  who  were  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  popes,  was  the  means  of  procuring  more  favour 
to  the  tenets  which  they  efpoufed,  than  they  would 
other  wife  have  met  with. 

Among  proteftants,  there  are  great  numbers  who 
ftill  hold  the  doctrines  which  are  termed  Cahiniftic  iiv 
their  greatefl:  rigour  ;  and  fome  time  ago  they  were 
ufually  d iflin guiflled in t o  two  kinds,  viz.  the  Supralap - 
farians ,  who  maintained  that  God  had  originally  and 
exprefsly  decreed  the  fall  of  Adam,  as  a  foundation* 
for  the"  difplay  of  his  juftice  and  mercy  ;  while  thofe 
who  maintained  that  God  only  permitted  the  fall  of* 
Adam  were  called  Sublapfcn'ians ,  their  fyflem  of  de¬ 
crees  concerning  election  and  reprobation  being,  as  it 
\vere,  fubfequent  to  that  event.  But  if  we  admit  the 
divine  prefcience,  there  is  not,  in  fa&,  any  difference 
between  the  two  fchemes  5  and  accordingly  that  dif- 
tin&ion  is  now  feldom  mentioned. 

It  is  evident,  that,  at  prefent  the  advocates  for  the 
doctrine  of  abfolute  and  unconditional  ele&ion,  with 
the  reft  that  are  called  Cafoiniflic,  confift  chiefly  of 
perfons  of  little  learning  or  education  ;  and  were  the 
creeds  of  the  eftablifhed  proteffant  churches  to  be  re¬ 
viled,  the  articles  in  favour  of  thofe  do&rines  would, 
no  doubt,  be  omitted.-  But  while  they  continue  there, 
and  while  the  fpirit  of  them  is  diffufed  through  all  the 
public  offices  of  religion,  the  belief  of  them  will  be 
kept  up  among  the  vulgar,  and  there  will  always  be 
men  enow  ready  to  accept  of  church  preferment  on 
the  condition  of  fubfcribing  to  what  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  and  of  reciting  day  after  day  fucb  offices  as  they 
totally  difapprove. 

Things  have  been  fo  long  in  this  fituation,  efpeci- 
ally  in  England,  where  the  minds  of  the  clergy  are 
more  enlightened,  and  where  few  of  them,  in  compa¬ 
nion,  will  ever  pretend  that  they  really  believe  the 
articles  of  faith  to  which  they  have  fubfcribed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plain  and  obvious  fenfe  of  them  $  and  the 
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legiflaturc  has  been  fo  often  applied  to  in  vain  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  in  this  matter,  by  removing  thofe  fubfcrip- 
*10ns>  that  we  cannot  now  reafonably  exped  any  re¬ 
formation  of  this  great  evil,  till  it  fhall  pleafe  divine 
providence  to  overturn  all  thefe  corrupt  eflablifhments 
©i  what  is  called  chriftianity,  but  which  have  long 
been  the  fecure  retreat  of  doarines  disgraceful  ta 
chriftianity.  For  they  only  Serve  to  make  hypocrites 
of  thofe  who  live  by  them,  and  infidels  of  thofe  who, 
'without  looking  farther,  either  mi  flake  thefe  corrupti¬ 
ons  of  chriftianity  for  the  genuine  doarines  of  it,  or, 
being  apprized  of  the  infincerity  of  the  clergy  in  iub- 
fcribing  them,  think  that  all  religion  is  a  farce,  and 
has  no  hold  of  the  confciences  of  thofe  who  make  the 
greateft  profeflion  of  it.  With  all  this  within  our- 
i'elves,  how  unfavourable  is  the  afpea  that  thefe  doc- 
tiines  exhibit  to  the  world  at  large,  and  what  an  ob¬ 
struction  muft  they  be  to  the  general  propagation  of 
chriftianity  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  help  making  this  general  reflection  at  th6 
clofe  of  thefe  three  parts  of  my  work,  which  relates 
to  thofe  grofs  corruptions  of  chriftianity,  which  exift 
m  their  full  force  in  all  eftablifhed  proteftant  churches. 
In  what  follows,  the  Catholics,  as  they  are  called,  are 
more  particularly  concerned  j  though,  it  will  be  Seen, 
that  even  with  refpeft  to  them,  many  proteftante 
churches  are  far  from  being  blamelefs. 
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PART  IV. 

The  Hi/lory  of  Opinions  relating  to  Saints  and  Angels, 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

T„  E  idolatry  of  the  chriftian  church  began  with  the 
deification  and  proper  worlhip  of  Jefus  Chrift,  but  it 
was  far  from  ending  with  it.  For,  from  fimilar  caufes, 
chriftians  were  foon  led  to  pay  an  undue  refpea  to  men 
of  eminent  worth  and  fandtity,  which  at  length  termi¬ 
nated  in  as  proper  a  worlhip  of  them,  as  that  which 
the  heathens  had  paid  to  their  heroes  and  demigods, 
addrefilng  prayer  to  them,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  to 
the  Supreme  Being  himfelf.  The  fame  undue  venera¬ 
tion  led  them  alfo  to  a  fuperftitious  refpedt  for  their 
relics,  the  places  where  tfiey  had  lived,  their  pidtures 
and  images,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  had  borne  a 
near  relation  to  them  j  fo  that  at  length,  not  only 
were  thofe  perfons  whom  they  termed  faints,  the  objedts 
of  their  worfliip^  but  ^lfo  their  relics  and  images  ; 
and  neither  with  refpedt  to  the  external  forms,  nor,  a$~ 
far  as  we  can  perceive  their  internal  fentiments,  were 
chriftians  to  be  at  all  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  who  bow¬ 
ed  down  to  wood  and  ftone  in  the  times  of  paganifm. 

That  this  is  a  mod  horrid  corruption  of  genuine 
chriftianity  I  iliall  take  for  granted,  there  being  no. 
trace  of  any  fuch  practice,  or  of  any  -principle  that 
could  lead  to  it,  in  the  fcriptures  ;  but  it  may  be  ufefui 
to  trace  the  caufes  and  the  progrefs  of  it,  from  the  ear- 
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ilnri  /T/  c^.ri^ian  church  to  the  prefent  time, 
f nd  ,in  ord«to  do  it  as  diftinaiv,  as  poffible,  I  ihall 
divide  the  hiftory  of  all  the  time  preceding  the  Refor- 
wationinto  two  periods  ;  the  formerextending  to  the 

of  Ani  he  Wefeun  e,mp!re’  0r  a  little  be>'ond  ^'e  time 
I  T  ninj\  anTc.  the  atter  t0  the  Reformation  itfelf ; 
id  I  Ihall  alio  confider  feparately  what  relates  to 

Jamti  m  general,  to  the  virgin  Mary  in  particular,  t® 
>  ekes,  an 4  to  images. 


SECTION  I.  PART  I. 

Of  the  R  efpell  paid  to  Saints  in  general,  till  the  Fall  of  the 

Weflern  Empire, 

Th,  foundation  of  all  the  fuperftitious  refpect  that 
)vas  Paid  t0  dead  men  by  chriftians,  is  to  be  looked  for 
inthe  principles  of  the  heathen  philofophy,  and  the 
cnfioms  of  the  pagan  religion.  It  was  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  philofophy,  and  efpecially  that  of  Plato,  that 
chriftians  learned  that  the  foul  was  a  thing  diftimft  from 
the  body,  and  capable  of  exifting  in  a  ieparate  confcious 
irate  when  the  body  was  laid  in  the  grave  *.  They 
alio  thought  that  it  frequently  hovered  about  tire  place 
where  the  body  had  been  interred,  and  was  fenfible  of' 
any  attention  that  was  paid  to  it. 

Chriftians,  entertaining  thefe  notions,  began  to  con¬ 
sider  their  dead  as  ftill  prefent  with  them,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  fociety,  and  consequently  the  objefts  of 
their  prayers,  as  they  had  been  before.  We  therefore 
loon  find  that  they  prayed  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  for 
the  living,  and  that  they  made  oblations  in  their  name, 
as  if  they  had  been  alive,  and  had  been  capable  of  do- 

*  To  give  my  readers  full  fatisfaftion  on  this  fubjeft,  I  muft  re¬ 
fer  them  to  my  Difquijitions  relating  to  Matter  ani  Spirit ,  in  which 
the  do£lrine  of  a  foul  is  traced  from  the  Oriental  to  the  Grecian 
philofophy,  and  is  (hewn  to  have  been  a  principle  moil  holtile 
che  fyftem  of  revelation  iu  every  llageof  its  progress. 
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Ing  it  themfelves.  And  afterwards,  looking  upon 
foine  of  them,  and  efpecially  their  martyrs,  as  having 
no  want  of  their  prayers,  but  as  being  in  a  Hate  of  pe¬ 
culiarly  high  favour  with  God,  and  having  more  im* 
mediate  accefs  to  him,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  pafs 
in  time,  from  praying  for  them ,  to  praying  to  them , 
frft  as  inter ceifors  to  God  for  them,  and  at  length  as 
capable  of  doing  them  important  lervices,  without  any 
application  to  the  Divine  Being  at  all.  The  idola¬ 
trous  refpeft  paid  to  their  remains,  and  to  their  im¬ 
ages ,  was  a  thing  that  followed  of  courfe. 

The  firft  Hep  in  this  bufmefs  was  a  cuflom  which 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  unnatural,  but  it  ihews 
bow  much  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  things.  It  was  to  meet  at  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  not  by  way  of  devotion  to  them,  but  becauie 
they  thought  that  their  devotion  to  God  was  morefen- 
iibly  excited  in  thofe  places  ;  and  few  perlons,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  aware  of  any  ill  confluence  that 
could  have  followed  from  it.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  philofophical  opinions  above  mentioned,  which 
were  brought  into  chriftianity  by  thofe  who  before 
held  them  as  philofophers,  and  which  gradually  infin- 
uated  themfelves  into  the  body  of  chriflians  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  might  have  continued  not  only  a  harmlefs,  but 
an  ufeful  cuflom. 

Chriflians  meeting  for  the  purpofe  of  devotion  at 
thofe  places,  they  would  naturally  blefs  God  for  fuch 
examples  of  piety  and  fortitude  as  the  martyrs  had  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  excite  one  another  to  follow  their  exam¬ 
ples.  Indeed  their  very  meeting  together  at  thofe 
places  for  that  purpofe,  was  doing  them  fo  much  hon¬ 
our,  as  could  not  fail,  of  itfelf,  to  make  other  perfons 
ambitious  of  being  diflinguilhed  in  the  fame  manner 
after  their  deaths. 

It  was  alfo  an  early  cuflom  among  chriflians  to 
make  offerings  annually  in  the  name  of  the  decealed, 
efpecially  the  martyrs,  as  an  acknowledgment,  that 
though  they  were  dead,  they  confidered  them  as  Hill 
living,  and  members  of  their  refpeftive  churches. 
Thefe  offerings  Were  ufually  made  on  the  anniverfarv 
of  their  death.  Cyprian  fays,  that  “  if  any  perf0'tl 
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appointed  one  of  the  clergy  to  be  a  tutor  or  cu- 
#e  ?*?.  in  hlS  Wl11,  thefe  offerings  ihould  not  be  made 
A*n°TL*iim  **”  So  that,  as  they  confidered  the  dead  as 
itill  belonging  to  their  communion,  they,  had,  as  we 

nere  find,  a  method  of  excommunicating  them  even  af¬ 
ter  death. 

The  beginning  of  this  fuperflitious  refpeft  for  the 
martyrs  feems  to  have  been  at  the  death  of  Polycarp 
and  in  forty  years  afterwards  it  had  degenerated  into 
this  grois  fuperfiition.  For  Tertullian  fays,  “  We 
“  make  oblations  for  the  dead,  and  for  their  martvr- 
dom  on  certain  days  yearly  f.,> 

Afterwards  this  refpea  paid  to  martyrs  and  confefFors, 
or  thofe  who  having  been  doomed  to  death  happened 
to  be  releafed,  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  in  many  re- 
ipedts  did  unfpeakable  mifchief  to  the  church.  Nothing 
was  efteemed  more  glorious  than  what  they  called  the 
Crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  on  the  anniverfary  feflivals 
inftituted  to  the  honour  of  each  martvr,  their  memories 
were  celebrated  with  panegyrical  orations.  In  their 
prifons  they  were  vifited  by  chriftans  of  all  ranks 
proud  to  minifter  to  them  in  the  very  loweft  offices* 
and  to  kifs  their  chains  5  and  if  any  happened  to  efcape 
with  life  from  their  torture,  their  authority  was  ever 
after  moft  highly  refpecfed  in  the  decifion  of  all  con- 
troverfies,  in  abfolving  perfons  from  the  ordinary 
difcipline  of  the  church,  and  reftoring  them  to  com¬ 
munion  on  whatever  terms  they  thought  fit. 

As  it  happened  that  fome  of  thefe  confejfors  Were 
not  men  of  the  belt  moral  charadler,  at  leafl  became 
corrupted,  in  confequence,  perhaps,  of  the  luperftitious 
refpea  with  which  they  were  every  where  received, 
Cyprian  makes  heavy  complaints  of  the  relaxation  of 
church  difcipline  by  this  means.  They  were  often 
exceedingly  ditfolute  themfelves,  and  fcreened  the 
vices  of  others. 

The  refpea  paid'to  martyrs  was  gradually  extended* 
in  iome  degree,  to  others,  who  alfo  were  confidered 
after  their  deaths  as  thofe  who  had  triumphed  over  the 
world,  and  were  gone  to  receive  the  prize  for  which 
they  had  contended.  In  imitation  of  carrying  in  tri* 

•  *  Opera,  Epif.  p.3.  t  Pierce’s  Vindication,  p. 
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.  tifli'ph  thofe  who  won  the  prizes  in  the  Grecian  games, 
chriftians  interred  their  dead  with  Tinging  of  pfalms  and 
lighted  tapers.  “  Tell  me,”  fays  Chryfoftom,  “  what 
“  means  the  lamps  lighted  at  funerals  ?  Is  it  not  be* 
f‘  caufe  we  accompany  the  dead,  as  fo  many  magnani- 
“  mous  champions  ?  What  mean  the  hymns  ?  Is  it  not 
<£  becaufe  we  glorify  God,  and  render  thanks  to  him, 
<£  that  he  has  already  crowned  the  deceafed,  delivering 
“  him  from  all  his  toil  and  labour.  *” 

As  thefe  feflivals  on  the  anniverfaries  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  were  not  in  general  ufe  till  long  after  the  death  of 
the  molt  eminent  of  them,  and  particularly  of  all  the 
apoflles  and  their  cotemporaries,  it  was  impoilible  to 
fix  the  dates  of  them  except  by  conjecture ,  and  we 
prefently  find  that  advantage  was  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumftance  to  appoint  their  celebration  on  thole  days 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  pagan  feflivals,  And 
as  the  chriftians  ol  that  age,  introduced  every  mark  of 
feftivity  on  thefe  occafions,  that  the  heathens  had  been 
accnftomed  to  in  their  former  worlhip,  there  was  no 
change  but  in  the  obje£  of  it ;  fo  that  the  common 
people,  finding  the  fame  entertainment  at  the  ufuai 
times  and  places,  they  were  more  ealiiy  induced  to  for- 
fake  their  old  religion,  and  to  adopt  the  new  one, 
which  fo  much  refembled  it,  and  efpecially  in  the  very 
things  which  had  kept  them  attached  to 'the  old  one. 
This  circumftance  would  have  growing  weight  in  the 
time  of  the  chriftian  emperors,  when  the  chriftian 
feflivals  becoming  more  popular,  would  be  attended 
by  greater  numbers,  which  would  add  confiderably  to 
the  entertainment.  This  was  indeed,  the  avowed  de- 
%n  of  placing  the  feflivals  as  they  did ;  and  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus-,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  is  par¬ 
ticularly  commended  by  Gregory  NyfTenus  for  thus 
changing  the  pagan  feflivals  into  chriftian  holidays 
allowing  the  fame  carnal  indulgences,  with  a  view  to 
draw  the  heathens  to  the  religion  of  Chrift,  that  the 
new  religion  might  appear  lets  ftrange  to  them  f. 

As  the  chriftians  had  been  ufed  to  meet,  for  the  pur- 
pole  ol  public  worlhip,  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  ; 

*  In  Heb*  Cap.  ii.  Hem.  iv.  Opera,  voJ.  x.  p,  1*84. 
t  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p>  1006. 
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when  the  empire  became  chriftian  they  fometimes  ere&ed 
magnificent  buildings  on  thofe  places,  and  fuch  churches 
Vvcie  laid  to  be  built  to  their  honour,  and  were  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  names,  as  they  continue  to  be  to  this 
day  j  and  when  they  had  not  the  martyrs  themfelves  to 
bury  there,  at  leafl  they  got  fome  of  their  relics.  And 
when  mo  ft  of  the  churches  were  diflinguifhed  in  this 
manner,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  give  names  to  others 
merely  in  honour  of  particular  faints,  angels,  Sec. 
Thus  we  have  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  to 
Chrift,  and  the  Trinity.  In  this  manner  by  degrees, 
•  l  famt  had  his  proper  temple,  juft  as  the 

heathen  gods  and  heroes  had  theirs.  This  practice  was 
approved  by  the  greateft  men  of  that  age.  Eufebius  in 
eliedt  fays.  Why  ihould  wfe  not  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
our  faints  and  martyrs,  that  Pagans  paid  to  their 
heroes  ?  # 


SECTION  I.  PART  II. 

Of  Pictures  micl Images  in  Churches. 

Temple  s  being  now  built  in  honour  of  particular 
faults,  and  eipecially  the  martyrs,  it  was  natural  to 
ornament  them  with  paintings  and  fculpturesreprefeiu- 
ing  the  gieat  exploits  of  fuch  faints  and  martyrs  \  and 
this  was  a  circumftance  that  made  the  chriftian  churches 
ftill  moie  like  the  heathen  temples,  which  were  alfo 
adorned  with  ftatues  and  pictures;  and  this  alfo  would 
tend  to  draw  the  ignorant  multitude  to  the  new  wor- 
lhip,  making  the  tranfition  the  eafier. 

Paulinas,  a  convert  from  paganifm,  a  perfon  of 
fenatorial  rank  celebrated  for  his  parts  and  learning, 
and  who  died  afterwards  bifliop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  dii- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  this  way.  He  rebuilt,  in  a 
lplendid  manner,  his  own  epifcopal  church,  dedicated 
to  Felix  the  martyr,  and  in  the  porticoes  of  it,  he  had 

*  Jortin,  vol#  iii.  p.  146. 
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painted  the  miracles  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrift,  together 
with  the  ads  of  Felix  and  of  other  martyrs,  whole 
relics  were  depofited  in  it.  This,  he  fays,  was  done 
with  a  defign  to  draw  the  rude  multitude  habituated 
to  the  profane  rites  of  paganifm,  to  a  knowledge 
and  good  opinion  of  the  chriftian  dodrine,  by  learn¬ 
ing  from  thofe  pictures  what  they  were  not  capable  ot 
learning  from  books,  or  the  lives  and  ads  ot  chnl* 
tian  faints  #v 


The  cuftom  of  having  pictures  in  churches  being 
once  begun  (which  was  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  filth  century,  and  generally  by 
converts  from  paganifm)  the  more  wealthy  among  the 
chriftians  leem  to  have  vied  with  each  other,  who 
fliould  build  and  ornament  their  churches  in  the  mod 
expenfive  manner,  and  nothing  perhaps  contributed 
more  to  it  than  the  example  of  this  Paulinas. 

It  appears  from  Ghryfoftom,  that  pictures  and  ima¬ 
ges  were  to  be  feen  in  the  principal  churches  of  his 
time,  but  this  was  in  the  Eaft.  In  Italy,  they  were 
but  rare  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  a 
biihop  of  that  country,  who  had  got  his  church  paint*' 
ed,  thought  proper  to  make  an  apology  for  it,  by 
faying  that  the  people  being  amufed  with  the  pidures, 
would  have  lefs  time  for  regaling  themfelves  f.  The 
origin  of  this  cnftom  was  probably  at  Cappadocia,, 
where  Gregory  Nyffenus  was  biihop,  the  fame  who 
commended  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  for  contriving  to 
make  the  chriftian  feftivals  referable  the  pagan  ones. 

Though  many  churches  in  this  age  were  adorned- 
with  the  images  of  faints  and  martyrs,  there  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  many  of  Chrift.  Thefe  are  laid 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Cappadocians ;  and  the 
fir  ft  of  thefe  were  only  fymbolical  ones,  being  made 
in  the  form  of  a  lamb.  One  of  this  kind  Epiphanius 
found  in  the  year  389,  and  he  was  fo  provoked  at  it 
that  he  tore  it.  It  was  not  till  the  council  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  called  In  Trullo,  held  fo  late  as  the  year  707, 
that  pidnres  of  Chrift  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  in  the 
form  of  men  f. 


*  Middleton’s  Letters  from  Rome,  p„  242.  +  Sueur,  A.  D>p.  4c  1  i 

£  Sueur,  A.  D,  707. 
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Of  the  Veneration  for  Relics. 

f 

Considering  the  great  veneration  which  chriftiani 
in  very  early  ages  entertained  for  martyrs,  we  are  not 

He  ;’lat  'u67  fl,0Uld  Pa-V  a  Partitions  refpeft 
,  e'r  '  bn*  vve  not  find  any  account  of  their 

nV  !"8t  tlJ'3’kind  in  theikft.or  fecond  cen¬ 
tury  Neither  Trypho,  Celfus,  or  any  of  thole  who. 

wrote  again!!  chrift, unity  at  firft,  make  this  objeftion 

i  ,  Dut  Ju.ian  and  Eunapius  reproached  the  chrif- 

tians  with  it  very  feverely.  It  was,  indeed,  about 

■-.,e  tune  that  the  empire  became  chriilian  that  the  ref- 

pect  for  relics  began  to  make  much  progrefs.  When 

Paleftme  was  purged  from  idols,  many  perfons  vifited: 

ancl  fPpecially  the  tomb  of  onr  Saviour,  out  of  pi¬ 
ous  curiolity ;  and  holy  earth,  as  it  was  called,  front 
Jennalem  was  much  valued  in  the  time  of  AuiHn. 
l  nis  relpeit  for  relics  was  much  forwarded  bv  the 

l,°'|lie‘lce  01  preachers,  and  by  no  perfon  more  than 
Chryfoltom.  “  I  efteem  the  city  of  Rome,”  fays  he, 

„  n,ot  b.^faule  °l  the  PlHars  of  marble,  but  becaufe  of 
the  piliars  of  the  church  therein,  the  bodies  of  St. 

■  eter  and  St.  Paul.  Who  can  now  afford  me  the  fa- 

vour  ot  being  dretched  out  on  the  body  of  St.  Paul 
;;  "ailed  to  his  fepulchre,  of  beholding  the 

duit  ot  that  body  which  bore  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
“  Jelus,  and  that  mouth  by  which  Chrid  himfelf  fpake. 

“  1  long  to  lee  the  fepulchre  wherein  is  inclofed  that 
“  armour  of  righteoufnefs,  that  armour  of  light,  thofe 
*  members  which  dill  live,  and  which  were  dead 

whild  Jiving.  I  long  to  fee  thofe  chains,  thofe 
“  bonds,77  &c.  * 

It  appears  that  about  the  year  386,  the  piety  of 
many  perfons  confided  chiefly  in  carrying  and  keeping 
bones  and  relics,  and  that  many  perfons  who  traded 
in  them,  abided  the  credulity  of  the  people.  A  law 

*  la  Eph.  Horn.  viii.  Opera,  voL  x.  p.  1078* 
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was  made  by  Theodofius  to  prevent  this,  but  it  had 
little  effed.  Among  other  methods  by  which  they 
gained  credit  for  their  relics,  it  was  ufuai  in  this  age 
to  pretend  that  revelations  were  made  to  perfons,  to 
inform  them  where  they  lliould  difeover  the  bones  of 
particular  martyrs. 

The  bodies  of  many  of  the  martyrs  having  been  bu¬ 
ried  in  obfeure  places,  and  expofed,  when  the- perfec¬ 
tion  ceafed  they  were  brought  to  light,  and  decently 
interred.  Thus  began  the  translation  of  relics ,  which 
was  afterwards  performed  with  great  ceremony  and 
devotion  the  poffeflion  of  them  being  efteemed  the 
mod  valuable  of  treal'ures,  not  lefs  than  the  bones  of 
fome  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  or  particular  images 
of  fome  of  their  gods,  which  had  likewife  been  carried 
from  place  to  place  with  great  lolemnity,  and  proba¬ 
bly  afforded  a  pattern  for  this  tranflation  of  chriffian 
relics.  111359,  Conffantius  caufed  the  bodies  of  St, 
Andrew  and  St.  Luke  to  be  taken  out  of  their  fepul- 
chres,  and  carried  with  great  pomp  to  Condantinople, 
to  the  temple  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  which  was  a 
church  that  had  been  built  to  their  honour  by  Con- 
ffantine.  This  isthe  fird  example  of  the  transition  of 
the  bodies  of  faints  into  churches,  and  the  cudorn  be¬ 
ing  once  begun,  was  afterwards  carried  to  the  greated 
excels.* 

But  the  tranflation  of  the  relics  of  the  martyr  Ste¬ 
phen,  in  the  time  of  Audio,  was  one  of  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  things  of  this  kind  in  that  age,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  given  by  Audio  himfelf.  Thefe  bones  of 
St.  Stephen,  after  they  had  lain  buried  and  unknown 
for  near  four  centuries,  were  faid  to  have  been  difco 
vered  by  Gamaliel,  under  whom  St.  Paul  had  dudied, 
to  one  Lucianus,  a  pried  *,  and  being-found  by  his  di¬ 
rection,  they  were  removed  with  great  lolemnity,  and, 
as  was  pretended,  with  many  miracles  into  Jerufalem. 
The  fame  of  thefe  relics  was  foon  fpread  through  tjie 
chridian  world,  and  many  little  portions  of  them  were 
brought  away  by  pilgrims,  to  enrich  the  churches  cf 
their  own  countries.  And  wherever  any  relics  wero 
iepofited,  an  oratory  or  chapel  was  always  built  over 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  359. 
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!lTnr  anfth‘.S  Was  called  a  memonaI  of  that  ’martyr 
whole  relics  it  contained.  Several  relics  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen  having  been  brought  by  different  perfons  into 
Atrica,  as  many  memorials  of  him  were  ereded  in  dif- 
feiuit  places,  of  which  three  were  particularly  fa- 

himfe’lf  Tn0t  th7  where  Auftiiv 

.nn  felt  was  bifhop.  In  all  thefe  places,  illaftrious  mi- 

.aclts  were  laid  to  be  wrought  continually.  Forlorn* 

before  this  time  miracles  had  been  find  to-be  wrought 

by  taints,  living  and  dead, 

Thelb  abufes  did  not  advance  to  this  height  without 
oppofition,  though  the  only  perfon  that  diftinguiflied 
hirnfeli:  greatly  by  his-remonftrances  bn  this  fubjea  in 
this  age  was  Vigilantins,  a  priell  of  Barcelona,  He 
law  that  this  fnperftitious  refped  for  the  faints  as  they 
were  called,  their  images  and-  their  relics,  was  intro¬ 
ducing  pagan  dm  into  the  chridian  church,  and  he 
wrote  againd  it  with  great  earnednefs*  «  We  fee,’' 
fays  he,  “  a  pagan  rite  introduced  into  our  churches 
unuer  the  pretext  of  religion,  when  heaps  of  wax 
candle3are  lighted  up  in  the  fu-n-ihine,  and.  people 

“  ever^  where  k5ffinS  and  adoring,  I  know  not  what 
contemptible  dud,  referved  in  little  ve/Tels,  and 
“  wrapped  up  in  fine  linen,.  Thefe  men  do  great  ho- 
e*  nolir  tru^J  t0  the  bleffed  martyrs,  by  lighting  up 
“  paltry  candles  to  thofe  whom  the  lamb,  in  the  midfl 
of  the  throne,  illuminates  with  all  the  lud-re  of  his 
majedy.  Jerom,  who  arilwered  Vigilantius,  did  not 
deny  the  practice,  or  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
pagans,  but  he  defended  it.  “  That,”  fays  he,  “  was 
“  only  done  to  idols,  and  was  then  to  be  deteded,  but 

r‘  this  is  d<>ne  to  martyrs,  and  is  therefore  to  bereceiv- 
"  ed 


SECTION  I,  PART  IV. 

Of  Worfhip  paid  to  Saints  and  Angels , 

Having  /hewn  the  general  progrefs  of  the  refpeft 
paid  by  chridians  to  their  faints  and  martyrs,  and  alfo 
*  Middleton's  Letters  from  Rome,  p,  2^p, 
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to  their  images  and  relics,  1  fhall  fliew  by  what  fteps 
theie  faints  and  martyrs  became  the  objects  of  their  pro¬ 
per  devotion.  But  before  chriftiaus.  prayed  to  their 
dead  faints,  they  uied  to  pray  for  them  \  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  both  thefc  practices  was  the  doctrine  of  a  fouly 
as  a  fubftance  difkindt  from  the  body,  and  capable  of 
thinking  and  ading  without  it,  which  was  borrowed 
from  pagan  philofophy. 

Molt  of  the  fathers  were  particularly  addicted  to  the 
dodkrine  of  Plato,  who  taught  that  the  touls,  after 
quitting  their  bodies,  have  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  take  care  of  them.  Eufebius  approved  of 
the  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  confirm  it.  Theodo- 
rit  alfo,  in  his  fermon  on  the  martyrs,  tells  the  pa¬ 
gans,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  in  order  to 
fhew  that  chrifkians  haverealon  to  think  the  fame  thing 
of  their  martyrs  *. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  the  abode  of  the  fouls  of  the 
faithful  was  in  fubterraneous  places,  or  at  leall 
here  below,  near  the  earth  j  but  towards  the  end  of 
this  century  they  were  fuppofed  by  fame  to  be  above, 
but  not  in  the  place  where  they  could  enjoy  the  beati¬ 
fic  vifion  of  God.  From  the  former  opinion  came  the 
cuftom  of  praying  for  the  dead,  which  began  fo  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  j  ^the  objects  of 
theie  prayers  being  their  quiet  repofe  in  their  prefent 
fituation,  and  a  fpeedy  and  happy  refurredtion.  They* 
even  prayed  for  the  virgin  Mary  j  and  there  are  alfo 
inflances  of  their  praying  for  the  damned,  in  order  to 
leffen  their  torments. 

It  was  not  very  loon,  a  general  or  fixed  opinion,, 
that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  were  in  places  where  they 
could  hear  and  attend  to  what  was  palling  among  the 
living.  But  thinking  more  highly  of  martyrs  than  of 
other  perfons,  it  was  foon  imagined  that  their  ftate  af¬ 
ter  death  might  be  better  than  that  of  others.  For, 
while  the  reft  of  the  dead  were  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
in  Hades,  which  was  a  fubterraneous  place,  waiting 
for  the  refurredkion  of  their  bodies,  they  thought  that 
the  martyrs  were  admitted  to  the  immediate  prefenee 

*  Sueur,  A,  D,  407, 
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ol  God,  and  to  a  Hate  of  favour  and  power  with  hint. 
Indeed,  lo  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
w  len  many  went  to  folicit  the  prayers  of  thole  who 
were  priloners  doomed  to  death,  they  would  requeft' 
that,  alter  their  death,  they, would  be  mindful  of  the' 
living  ;  and  lome  are  even  faid  to  have  agreed  with  one' 
another,  that  which  ever  of  them  lliould  die  firft,  he- 
mould  ufe  his  interefl  in  favour  of  the  fiirvivor  « 

So  far,  however,  was  it  from  being  ufual  to  pray  to  > 
laints  in  the  third  century,  that  Origen  fays,  they" 
were  not  to  pray  to  any  underived  being  (x'oin  rw  yivylav) 
not  even  toChrifthimfelf,  but  to  God  the  father  of  all  f. 

Piayei  to  the  dead  began  with  the  martyrs, as  well  as' 
prayers  for  the  dead,  but  not  till  near  the  end  of  the- 
1  our th  century,  when  it  was  imagined  that  they  might 
hear  thole  who  invoked  them  near  the  place  of  their 
interment.  But  it  appears  by  the^CoiiHitutions,  and* 
feveral  of  the  writings  of  that  time,  that  the*  public 
offices  were  yet  prefervedpure.  In  the  fifth  century 
they  prayed  to  God  to  hear  the  interceffions  of  the- 
laints  and  martyrs  in  their  behalf  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  this,  and  praying  to  the  faints  them-' 
felves,  as  if  they  could  hear  and  help  the  living  ;  and 
when  the  cuffom  of  invoking  them  was  introduced,1 
many  had  doubts  on  the  fubjeft,  and  therefore  to  their' 
invocations  of  them  added,  “  if  they  were  prelent, 
and  had  any  influence  in  things  below,”  &c. 

Auftin  himlelf  was  much  perplexed  about  this  ;  and' 
in  one  place  fays,  “  It  is  true  the  faints  do  not  them-- 
^  felves  hear  what  palfes  below,  but  they  hear  of  it  by 
“  others,  wlio  die  and  go  to  them  I.”  In  another 
place  he  fuppofes  that  the  martyrs  may  alii  ft  the  living, 
becaufe  they  attend  where  their  monuments  are.  Bafil,1 
however,  in  his  homily  oil  the  forty  martyrs,  fuppofes 
that  they  were  prefent  in  the  temples  and  joined  in  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  but  he  does  not  fay  that  the 
faithful  fhould  pray  to  them 

One  of  the  firft  inftances  of  direct  invocation  of 
the  dead,  is  that  t>l  rheodolius  the  younger,  who  call- 

*  Hi  (lory  of  Ancient  Ceremonies,  p.  <16.  i -Whitby  on, 

John  xvii.  2.  f  Dc  cura  pro  Mortuis,  cap.  xiv.  Opera, 

toI,  lv.  p.  8go,  $  Opera,  vol,  i.  p.  959, 
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5ng  his  eyes  upon  the  coffin  of  Chryfoftom,  afked  par¬ 
don  of  him  for  Arcadius  his  father,  and  Eudoxia  his 
mother,  becaufe  he  confidered  that  faint  as  more  par¬ 
ticularly  prelent  there  than  elfe where.  But  at  that 
time  they  did  not  invoke  the  faints  in  general,  as  the 
apoftles,  &c.  but  only  thofe  at  whofe  tombs  they  at¬ 
tended  ;  and  there  are  but  few  examples  of  invoking 
the  virgin  Mary  till  far  in  the  fifth  century. 

Auftin  is  the  firft  who  takes  notice  that  praying  for 
the  martyrs,  .which  had  long  been  the  cuftom,  of  chrif- 
tians,  did  not  agree  with  the  invocation  of  them, 
which  began  to  gain  ground  in  his  time.  He  fays, 
that  it  injures  the  martyrs  to  pray  to  God  for  them, 
and  that  when  the  church  mentions  them  in  her  pray¬ 
ers,  it  is  not  to  pray  for  them,  but  to  be  helped  by 
their  prayers.  Yet,  in  all  the  genuine  writings  of 
Auftin,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  direftly  invoked 
the  faints,  except  by  way  of  apoftrophe,  as  an  orator, 
or  in  a  fimple  wilh  that  the  faint  would  pray  for  him. 
Alfo  praying  for  the  dead  in  general,  and  even  for 
the  apoftles  and  martyrs,  continued,  and  was  not  abo¬ 
lished  but  by  the  full  eftablilliment  of  the  invocation 
of  them.  Gregory  the  firft,  who  contributed  moft  to 
it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  fuppofed 
fome  of  the  faints  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion  of  God, 
though  moft  perfons  ftill  believed  that  not  even  the 
martyrs  would  be  admitted  to  that  vifion  before  the 
refurreftion  ;  and  Hugh  de  Victor,  fo  late  as  1130, 
fays  that  many  ftill  doubt  whether  the  faints  hear  the 
prayers  of  thofe  who  invoke  them,  and  that  it  is  a 
queftion  difficult  to  decide  *. 

It  appears  that  Auftin  was  very  fenfible  of  the 
growing  fuperftition  of  his  time,  and  laid,  with  ap¬ 
parent  difapprobation, 44  I  know  there  are  fome  who 
te  adore  fepulchres  and  paintings  f.”  But  this  does 
not  imply  a  direft  invocation  of  them.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  his  cotemporary,  went  every  year  to  Rome,  to 
fliew  his  refpedf  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  be¬ 
caufe,  as  he  faid,  he  had  great  confidence  in  their  in- 
tercellion  ;  and  about  the  year  337,  Conftantine  built 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  407.  +  De  moribus  ecclefi«e,  lib.  i.  cap.  34. 

Opera,  vol,  i,  p,  774, 
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a  magnificent  church  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apoitles. 

m  Z  naV?  be,buried  there  5  that  after  his  death  he 
in  fi  eld  6  *  theP™yers  that  would  be  made  there 
"‘0n*  '  BuTt  either  doesthis  imply  a  direct 
invocation  of  them.  In  the  ancient  litanies  all  the  in- 
vocat.ons  of  our  Saviour  ended  with  thefe  words, 

:Zt,  ,  TrCy,  U?°n  U1  ^  *««»)  repeated 
nnt-r  timeS  5  but  the  lltanies  the  faints  confided  of 
oth;ng  more  than  an  enumeration  of  their  titles,  to 

men,  but  m  ater  times,  they  added  the  words  ora  pro 

SchryfoaZmStrf  be  in  l4l 

.  In  tbe  fifth  e!nt»ry  no  oppolition  was  made  to  the 
invocation  of  taints.  The  common  opinion  then  was, 
that  their  fouls  were  not  fo  entirely  confined  to  the 
celeflaal  manfions,  but  that  they  vifited  mortals,  and 
ravelled  through  various  countries;  though  it  was 
ltill  thought  that  they  more  efpecially  frequented  the 
places  where  their  bodies  were  interred.  Alfo, 
he  images  of  the  faints  were  by  this  time  honoured 
vit  1  particular  worllnp  in  feveral  places,  and  it  was 
imagined  by  many,  that  this  vvorlhip,  or  the  forms  of 
co  me  c  rat  ion,  winch  were  foon  introduced,  drew  into 
the  image  the  propitious  prefence  of  the  faint,  or  ce- 
being,  whom  it  reprefented  ;  the  very  notion 
which  had  prevailed  with  refpedt  to  the  ftatues  of  Tu- 
piter  and  Mercury,  &c.  J 

This  exceflive  veneration  for  the  dead,  and  for  their 
re, ics,  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  eloquent  preach¬ 
ers  or  declaimers  ot  thofe  times,  dithanafius,  Grego¬ 
ry  isazianzen,  and  Chryfoftom,  diftinguilhed  them- 
iclves  in  this  way.  The  laft  of  thefe  writers,  cele¬ 
brating  the  adts  ot  the  martyr  Babylas,  bilhop  of  An- 
tioch,  lays,  “  I  he  gentiles  will  laugh  to  hear  me 
talk  of  the  adts  ol  perfons  dead  and  buried,  and  con- 
fumed  to  dull  ;  but  they  are  not  to  imagine  that  the 
bodies  of  martyrs,  like  thofe  of  common  men,  are 
dellitute  ot  all  adtive  force  and  energy  ;  fince  a 
greater  power  than  that  of  the  human  foul  is  fuper- 
“  to  them,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 

*  Sueur,  A.  D,  33?;  +  lb.  463, 
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**  by  working  miracles  in  them  demonftrates  the 
e<  truth  of  the  refurredion  *. 

To  lee  to  what  excefs  this  fuperftitious  worfhip  of  the 
dead  was  carried,  in  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
treating,  I  lhall  recite  at  length,  from  Dr.  Middleton, 
a  palfage  of  Theodorit  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian, 
which  lhews  us,  as  he  fays,  the  Hate  of  chriflianity  in 
the  fifth  century.  “  The  temples  of  our  martyrs,” 
“  fays  this  hillorian,  are  Ihining  and  confpicuous,  era* 
t(  inent  for  their  grandeur,  and  the  variety  of  their 
“  ornaments,  and  difplaying  far  and  wide  the  fplen- 
“  dour  of  their  beauty.  Thefe  we  vifit,  not  once,  or 
“  twice,  or  five  times  in  the  year,  but  frequently  of- 
“  fer  up  hymns  each  day  to  the  Lord  of  them.  In 
“  health  we  beg  the  continuance  of  it,  I11  ficknels 
il  the  removal  of  it.  The  childlefs  beg  children  5 
“  and  when  thefe  bleflings  are  obtained,  we  beg 
et  the  fecure  enjoyment  "of  them-.  When  we  under¬ 
take  any  journey,  we  beg  them  to  be  our  compan- 
<e  ions  and  guides  in  it,  and  when  we  return  fafe,  we 
“  give  them  our  thanks.  And  that  thofe  who  pray 
“  with  faith  and  fmcerity  obtain  what  they  aik  is  man- 
“  ifeftly  teftified  by  the  number  of  offerings  which  are 
ee  made  to  them  in  confequence  of  the  benefits  receiv- 
r£  ed.  For  fome  offer  the  figure  of  eyes,  fome  of  feet, 

fome  of  hands,  made  either  of  gold  or  filver,  which 
“  the  Lord  accepts,  though  but  of  little  value,  meaf- 
ce  uring  the  gift  by  the  faculty  of  the  giver.  But  all 

thefe  are  evident  proofs  of  the  cure  of  as  many  dif- 
“  tempers,  being  placed  there  as  monuments  of  the 
ec  facts,  by  thofe  who  have  been  made  whole.  The 
<e  fame  monuments  likewife  proclaim  the  power  of  the 
“  dead,  whole  power  alfo  demonftrates  their  God  to 
(i  be  the  true  God  f.” 

But  we  (hall  perhaps  form  a  (till  clearer  idea  of  the 
firm  pofleffion  that  thefe  fuperftitions  had  obtained  in 
the  minds  ofthe  generality  of  chriftians,  when  we  con- 
fider  what  little  refped  the  manly  fenfe  of  Vigilantius, 
who  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  thefe  cor¬ 
rupt  praaices,  procured  him  from  Jerom  the  molt  learn¬ 
ed  writer  of  his  age.  Unhappily  we  have  nothing 
from  Vigilantius,  but  what  his  opponent  himfelf  has 
*  Middleton’s  Lnquiiy,  p.152.  +  IntrodudoryDifcourfe,  p.  69, 
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given  us  from  him,  in  his  anfwer.  But  even  this  is 
abundantly  fufficient  to  fatisfy  us  with  refpea  to  the 
good  fenle  of  the  one,  and  the  bigoted  violence  of 
tne  other,  together  with  the  charafler  of  the  age  iu 
which  they  lived. 

ma*n tamed,  as  the  articles  are  enumerat- 
d  by  Middleton,  that  the  honour  paid  to  the  rotten 
bones  and  dull  of  martyrs,  keepingthem  in  the  church¬ 
es,  and  lighting  up  wax  candles  before  them,  after  the 
manner  of  the  heathens,  were  the  enfigns  of  idolatry  ; 
t  iat  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  their  vows  of 
chaftity  were  the  feminary  of  lewdnefs  ;  that  to  pray 
or  the  dead,  or  to  deilre  the  prayers  of  the  dead,  was 
luperihtious :  and  that  the  louls  of  the  departed  faints 
and  martyrs  were  at  reft  in  feme  particular  place, 
whence  they  could  not  remove  themfeJves  at  pleafure 
fo  as  to  be  prefent  every  where  to  the  prayers  of  their 
votaries  ;  that  the  lepulchres  of  their  martvrs  ought 
not  to  be  worfhipped,  nor  their  faffs  or  vigils  to  be 
obferved  ;  and  laftly  that  the  figns  and  wonders  faid 
to  be  wrought  by  their  relics,  and  at  their  Jepulchres, 
ierved  to  no  good  end  or  purpole  of  religion. 

Thefe  were  the  farcrilegious  tenets ,  as  Terom  calls 
them,  which  he  could  not  hear  with  patience,  or  with¬ 
out  the  utmoff  grief,  and  for  which  he  declared  Vigi- 
lantius  to  be  a  mo  ft  deteffahle  heretic,  venting  his 
foul  mouthed  blafphemies  againff  the  relics  of  the  mar- 
tvrs^  which  were  daily  working  ligns  and  wonders. 
He  bids  him  go  into  the  churches  of  thofe  martyrs, 
and  he  would  be  cleanfed  from  the  evil  fpirit  which 
poffeffed  him,  and  feel  himfelf  burnt,  not  by  thofe  wax 
candles,  which  fo  much  offended  him,  but  by  inviflble 
flames,  which  Would  force  that  daemon  who  talked 
with  in  him,  to  confefs  himfelf  to  be  the  fame  who  had 
Personated  a  Mercury,  perhaps  a  Bacchus,  or  fome 
other  of  their  gods  among  the  heathens.  At  this  wild 
rate,  fa}  s  Dr.  Middleton,  this  Father  raves  on,  through 
Several  pages,  in  a  ffrain  much  more  furious  than  the 
moA  bigoted  papiff  would  ufe  at  this  day  in  defence 
of  the  fame  rites  All  the  modern  ecclefiaftical 
*  Introdu&ory  Difcourfe,  p.  131, 
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iiiifcerians  give  the  fame  account  of  this  Vigilantius 

I  mu  ft  not  conclude  the  hiflory  of  this  period  with¬ 
out  obferving  that  fome  undue  refpect  was  paid  to  angels  > 
who  were  believed  to  tranfad  much  of  the  bufineis  of 
this  world-,  by  commiflion  from  God.  This  arofe 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Gnoftics,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
the  apoflle  Paul,  who  fays  that  fome  through  a  ’volun¬ 
tary  humility ,  worihipped  angels,  being  'vainly  puffed 
sip  in  their,  flejhly  minds .  Coll.  ii.  18. 

It  feems  probable  that  fome  undue  refpeft  was  paid 
to  angels,  as  well  as  to  Chrift  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  time  of  Juftin  Martyr,  for  he  fays  f,  “  him  (God) 
<c  and  the  Son  that  came  from  him,  and  the  hoft  of  other 
**  good  angels,  who  accompany  and  referable  him,  to- 
Cl  gether  with  the  prophetic  fpirit,  we  adore  and  wor- 
Ci  fhip?  in  word  and  truth  honouring  them.”  With 
this  writer,  however,  and  the  chrilbians  of  his  time, 
it  is  not  probable  that  this  refpect  for  angels  amounted 
to  praying  to  them.  For  we  find  that  praying  to  an¬ 
gels,  which  had  been  praftifed  in  Phrygia,  and  Pifidia, 
was  forbidden  as  idolatrous,  by  the  council  of  LaodT 
oea  in  364. 


SECTION  I.  PART  V. 

Vffhe  Refped  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  this  Period, 

As  our  Saviour  became  the  objett  of  worlliip  before 
any  othei  man,  fo  his  mother  foon  began  to  be  con- 
lidered  with  a  fingular  refpetf ,  and  at  length  lhe  en- 
grofled  fo  much  of  the  devotion  of  the  chriftian  world 
that  I  iliall  make  a  feparate  article  of  it,  in  each  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  part  of  my  work.  ^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  what  was  faid  to  Ma- 

7  V,  ,7!  ange1,  henctforth  aU  generations  l hall  call 
thee  bleffed,  noparticnlar  compliment  is  paid  toher  in  all 
the  hiftory  of  the  evangelifts.  She  is  only  mentioned 
*  SeeMo(heim,vol.  ,.p.  393.  +  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  43.  l83. 
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as  a  pious  woman,  among  feveral others,  and  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  oi  John  by  our  Lord,  as  he  hung 
upon  the  crofs.  Nay,  feveral  exprellions  of  our  Lord, 
though  not  really  difrepeftful,  yet  Ihew  that,  in  his 
charafter  of  a  teacher  fent  from  God,  he  confidered 
her  only  as  any  other  perfon  or  difciple. 

When  lhe  applied  to  him,  about  the  failure  of  wine 
at  the  marriagedeaft  in  Cana,  he  replied.  Woman  what 
haft  thou  to  do  with  me  P  and  gave  her  no  fatisfaction 
with  refpea  to  what  he  intended  to  do.  And  again, 
when  lhe  and  fome  others  of  his  relations  were  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  make  their  way  through  a  croud,  in  order  to 
fpeak  to  him,  and  he  was  told  of  it,  he  replied,  Wio  is 
my  mother  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  He  that 
does  the  will  of  God  the  fame  is  my  brother  andfifler  and 
mother.  In. the  book  of  Adis  her  name  is  but  once  men¬ 
tioned,  as  one  of  thole  who  was  affembled  with  the 
apoftles  after  the  afcenfion  of  Jefus.  Adis  i.  14,  fo 
that  where,  or  how  lhe  lived,  or  died,  we  have  no 
knowledge  at  all.  On  how  narrow  a  foundation  does 
the  ex ce Hive  veneration  that  was  afterwards  paid  to 
the  blejfed virgin,  as  Hie  is  now  called,  reft  ? 

The  ffrft  mention  that  we  find  of  any  particular 
■refpect  paid  to  the  virgin  Mary,  was  in  the  time  of 
Epiphanius,  when  fome  women  ufed  to  offer  to  her 
cakes  called  collyrides,  from  which  they  got  the  name 
of  Colly ridians  5  and  as  men  had  no  concern  in  it, 
except  by  permitting  their  wives  to  do  it,  it  is  called 
by  this  writer  a  herefy  of  the  women .  He  himfelf 
greatly  difapproved  of  it,  and  wrote  againft  it.  This 
may  be  thought  extraordinary,  lince  oblations  at  the 
tombs  of  the  dead  were  very  common  in  this  age. 
But  as  it  wasnot  known,  where  the  virgin  Mary  wasin- 
teried,  the  offering  of  cakes  to  her  was  a  new  Hep  in 
the  worfhip  of  thedead,  and  was  therefore  more  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  his  ac¬ 
count  of  this  affair,  that  prayers  were  then  offered  to 
the  virgin  Mary,  and  by  fome  of  the  orthodox,  as  they 
were  called,  though  he  himfelf  rejected  the  thought  of 
it  with  indignation. 

In  a  piece  of  Athanafius,  intitled  De  Santtiffima  Dei - 
pai  a ,  we  ffnd  a  long  addrefs/to  the  virgin,  but  it  fee  pis 
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to  have  been  a  piece  of  oratory,  and  vt  can  narcd> 
infer  from  it  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  add  refs  his  de¬ 
votions  to  her.  In  it  he  fays,  “  Hear  O  daughter  of 
4 ‘  David,  and  of  Abraham  ;  incline  thine  ear  to  our 
“  prayers,  and  forget  not  thy  people  j”  and  again* 

44  Intercede  for  its  lady,  miftrefs,  queen,  and  mother 

44  of  God  *  .  . 

The  hr  ft  who  was  particularly  noticed,  a^  lrnto  »u 

cing  this  worihip  of  the  virgin,  is  Peter  Gnapheus, 
bifhop  of  Antioch,  in  the  fifth  century,  who  appointed 
her  name  to  be  called  upon  in  the  prayers  ot  the  church. 
This  devotion,  however,  leems  to  have  taken  its  rite 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  Arabia, 
where  we  read  of  a  controversy  refpefting  her  ;  ionie 
maintaining  that  after  hie  was  delivered  of  ^  el  us,  ill® 
lived  with  her  huiband  Jofeph  as  his  wife.  I  his  was 
violently  oppofed  by  others,  who  running  into,  the 
other  extreme,  wof dripped  her  as  a  goddefs,  thinking 
it  neceiTarv  to  appeafe  her  anger,  and  leek  her  favour, 
by  libations,  facrifices,  the  oblation  ot  cakes,  and 
fuch  fervices,  as  Epiphanius  cenfured.t 

To  perfons  much  acquainted  with  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory,  nothing  ol  this  kind  will  appear  extraordinary. 
Other  wife  we  might  he  furpriled  how  it  fhoiud  ever 
have  been  contidered  as  a  thing  of  any  coniequence, 
whether  the  mother  oi  Chrift  had  any  commeice  with 
her  huiband  or  not.  The  prefumption  is,  that,  as 
they  lived  together,  at  leaft  after  the  birth  ot  Jet  us, 
file  had.  However,  the  refpeft  paid  to  virginity  in  that 
age  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  to  derogate  from 
her  virtue  and  honour,  to  fuppofe  that  the  ever  had 
any  commerce  with  man  $  and  therefore,  without  any 
proper  evidence  in  the  cafe,  it  was  prejumed  that  the 
muft  have  continued  a  virgin  ;  and  to  maintain  the 
contrary  was  even  deemed  heretical.  In  the  council 
of  Capua,  in  389,  Bonofus  a  bifhop  in  Macedonia,  was 
condemned  for  maintaining  that  Mary,  the  mother  of- 
Jefus,  was  not  always  a  virgin,  following  it  is  laid, 
the  herefy  of  Paul  in  us. 

When  the  doctrine  of  original  Jin  was  darted,  the 
Veneration  for  the  virgin  Mary  was  to  great,  that 

*  Opera,  vob  i.  p.  loqi.  +  Molheim,  vol.  i.  p.  3 . 
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doubts  were  entertained  whether  Ihe  might  not  have 
ten  exempt  from  it,  as  well  as  her  fon.  Auftin  main¬ 
tained  that  no  perion  ever  lived  without  (in  except  the 

p  1  ?!n  .,a.r-v’  c°ncern‘nS  whom,  he,  however,  only 

ys  he  will  not  hold  any  controverfy,  for  the  honour. 

Alter  the  deification  and  worfhip  of  thrift,  it  was. 
natural  that  the  rank  of  his  mother  ihould  rife  in  fome 
proportion  to  it.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  after 
thrift  was  confidered  as  God,  it  became  cuftomary  to 
give  Mary  the  title  of  mother  of  God  (Snoiex®,).  This, 
however,  was  not  done,  at  leaft  generally,  till  after 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  This  title  of  mother 
of  God,  happened  to  be  a  favourite  term  with  Apolli- 
uans  and  hts  followers,  and  in  confequence  of  this 
•  perhaps,  it  was,  that  Neftorius  violently  oppofed  this"* 

innovation,  thinking  it  fufficient  that  Marv  lltould  bs. 
called  the  mother  of  Chrift. 

Tins  oppofition,  however,  operated  as  in  many 
other  cafes,  viz.  to  increafe  the  evil,  and  in  the  third 
council  of  Ephefus,.  in  which  Neftorius  was  condemned, 
yit_was  decreed  that  Mary  Ihould  be  called  the  mother 
ot  God.  From  this  time  ihe  was  honoured  more  than 
ever  ;  but  ftiU  flie  had  not  the  titles  that  were  given 
.her  afterwards  of  queen  of  heaven,  miflrefs  of  the  world , 
-if °ddejs>  mediatrix ,  gate  of  paradife ,  <&c. 
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SECTION  II.  PARTI. 

1  . 

'  ']  L'nc  W°rfhip  of  Saints  in  the  middle  Ages ,  and  till  ihe 

Reformation . 

1 T-  L  tne  beginning  of  the  fifth  e-entury  prayers  to 
faints  were  only  occafional,  as  at  the  place  of  their 
interment,  or  on  the  annive-rfary  of  their  death,  &c. 
becaule  at  that  time  it  was  generally  iuppofed  that 
their  fouls  were  hovering  about  that  place,  and  there* 
*  De  Natura  et  Gratia,  cap,  xxxvi.  Opera,  vol.  vii.  p.  747. 
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was  the  fcene  ot  all  ttie  miracles  that  were  origi¬ 
nally  ale ri bed  to  them.  But  when  it  came  to  be  a  ge¬ 
neral  perfuafion,  that  the  fouls  of  the  martyrs,  and 
other  per fons  of  eminent  fanclity,  were  admitted  to 
the  immediate  prefence  of  God,  and  were  capable  of  a 
general  infpedtion  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  prayers 
to  th#m  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  place  of  their 
interment,  or  to  the  chapels  and  churches  ere&ed  over 
them. 

It  was  now  imagined  that  the  fouls  of  thefe  illuftri- 
ous  dead  could  hear  the  prayers  that  were  addreffed  to 
them  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times.  For,  as  for  the 
great  difficulty  of  a  human  being  (whole  faculties  are 
of  courfe  limited)  being  capable  of  knowing  what  paffes 
in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  they  feem  not  to  have 
confldered  it.*-  Or  they  might  fuppofe  the  power  of  an 
unembodied  fpirity  not  now  confined  to  any  particular 
corporeal  fyfbem,  to  be  incapable  of  any  limitation. 
Or  they  might  fuppofe  that  God  had  endued  them  with 
faculties  of  which  they  were  not  naturally  capable  be¬ 
fore.  Certain,  however  it  is,  that  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  common  people  addreffed  their  prayers  to  dead 
men  with  as  little  apprehenfion  of  their  not  being 
heard  by  them,  as  if  they  . had  been  praying  to  the 
Divine  Being  himfelf. 

In  fa  cl,  the  chriflian  faints  fticteeded,  in  all  refpsels, 
to  the  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  the  pagan  dei¬ 
ties  ;  almoft  all  of  whom  had  been  fuppofed  to  have 
been  men,  whofe  extraordinary  merit  had  exalted  them 
to  the  rank  and  power  of  gods  after  their  death.  This 
analogy  between  the  two  religions  made  the  trank tion 
very  eafy  to  the  bulk  of  the  common  people  ;  and  the 
leading  men  among  the  chriftians  perceiving  this,  and 
being  themfelves  not  averfe  to  the  ceremonies  and 
pomp  of  the  ancient  idolatry,  contrived  to  make  the 
tranfition  (bill  eafier,  by  preferving  every  thing  that 
they  poffibly  could  in  the  ancient  forms  of  worlhip, 
changing  only  the  obje£ls  of  them. 

About  the  eleventh  century  this  was  done  without? 
difguife,  and  though  image r  were  not  common,  and 
we  read  of  no  flatues  in  chriflian  churches  at  that 
time  ;  yet,  in  other  refpects,  the  worlhip  of  the  faints 
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faj  .ni0^e^e^  according  to  the  religious  fervices  which 
iiad  been  Paid  to  the  heathen  gods.  Some  time  after- 
•war  s  we  hnd  that  chriftians  had  the  lame  temples,  the 
lame  altars,  and  often  the  lame  images  with  the  pagans, 
only  giving  them  new  names.  Dr.  Middleton  was 
Uiewn  an  antique  ftatue  of  a  young  Bacchus,  which 
was  worlhipped  in  the  charader  of  a  female  faint  *, 
The^  nobleft  heathen  temple  now  remaining  in  the 
world  is  the  Pantheon,  or  Rotunda  at  Rome,  which,  as 
the  defcription  over  the  portico  informs  us,  having  been 
impiously  dedicated  of  old  by  Agrippa  to  Jupiter ,  and  all 
the  gods,  was  pioujly  reconfecrated  by  pope  Boniface  the 
fourth  to  the  blejfed  virgin  and  all  the  faints .  With  this 
lmgle  alteration,  fays  Dr.  Middleton  f,  it  ferves  as 
exactly  for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  popifli,  as  it  did  for 
the  pagan  worfhip,  for  which  it  was  built.  For  as  in 
the  old  temple  every  one  might  find  the  god  of  his 
country,  and  addrefs  himfelf  to  that  deity  to  whole  re¬ 
ligion  he  was  molt  devoted,  fo^dt  is  the  fame  thing 
now.  Every  one  choofes  the  patron  whom  he  likes  belt"; 
and  one  may  fee  here  different  fervices  going  on  at  the 
lame  time  at  different  altars,  with  diftind  congrega¬ 
tions  around  them,  juft  as  the  inclinations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  lead  them  to  the  worfhip  of  this  or  that  particular 
faint. 

f\s  men  are  greatiy  influenced'  by  na?nes9  it  was  even 
•contrived  that  the  name  of  the  new  divinity  fhould  as 
much  as  pollible  refemble  the  old  one.  Thus  the  faint 
.Apollii mris  was  made  to  fucceed  the  god  Apollo ,  and  St. 
Martina  the  god  Mars.  It  was  farther  contrived  that, 
in  fome  cafes,  the  fame  bufmefs  fhould  continue  to  be. 
done  in  the  fame  place,  by  lubftituting  for  the  heathen 
god  a  chriftian  faint  of  a  fimilar  cbarader,  and  diftin- 
gu iflied  for  the  fame  virtues.  Thus,  there  being  a 
temple  at  Rome,  in  which  fickly  infants  had  been  ufu- 
ally  prefented  for  the  cure  of  their  diforders,  they 
iound  a  chriftian  faint  who  had  been  famous  for  the  fame 
attention  to  children  ;  and  confecrating  the  fame  tem¬ 
ple  to  him,  the  very  fame  practices  are  now  continued 
as  in  the  times  of  heathenifm  if. 

*  Letters  from  Rome,  p.  160,  +  lb.  p, 

$  Middleton’s  Letters,  p.  167 
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Farther,  as  it  had  been  cuftomary  to  hang  up  in  the 
heathen  temples,  particularly  thofe  of  Efculapius,  pic¬ 
tures  of  icenes  in  which  perfons  had  fuppofed  they  had 
been  relieved  by  the  interpofition  of  their  gods,  and 
efpecially  of  limbs  that,  had  been  difeafed,  and  were 
afterwards  cured,  &c.  the  fame  cuilom,  as  I  have  hinted 
already,  was  very  early  introduced  into  the  chriftian 
churches  ;  and  in  later  ages,  I  doubt  not,  thele  exhi¬ 
bitions  were  more  numerous  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  the  times  of  heathen  ifm. 

Dr.  Middleton,  who  obferved  the  prefent  popifli 
worlhip  with  this  view,  mentions  other  points  of  re- 
l'emblance,  fo  numerous,  and  fo  little  varied,  that  he 
fays,  he  could  have  imagined  himfelf  prefent  in  the 
ancient  heathen  temples  ;  and  he  is  confident  that  a 
confiderable  knowledge  of  the  ancient  heathen  ritual 
might  be  learned  from  them.  Candles  are  continually 
burning  in  the  prefent  churches  as  in  the  former  tem¬ 
ples,  incenfe  is  always  fmoaking,  many  of  the  images 
are  daubed  with  red  ochre,  as  thofe  of  the  heathen 
gods  often  were,  their  faces  are  black  with  the  fmoke 
of  candles  and  incenfe,  people  are  continually  on  their 
knees,  or  proflrate  before  them  ;  and,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  all  travellers,  the  prayers  that  are 
■addrefled  to  them  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  urged 
with  the  fame  indecent  importunity.  They  are  alio 
followed  by  the  fame  marks  of  refentment,  if  their  re- 
quefts  be  not  granted,  as  if  they  hoped  to  get  by  foul 
means,  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  fair.  Mr.  Byron 
informs  us  *,  that  being  in  danger  of  lhipwreck,  a  Jefuit 
who  was  on  board  brought  out  an  image  of  lome  laint, 
which  he  defired  might  be  hung  up  in  the  mizen 
fhrouds  ;  and  this  being  done,  he  kept  threatening  it, 
that  if  they  had  not  a  breeze  of  wind  foon  he  would 
throw  it  into  the  fea.  A  breeze  fpringing  up,  he  car¬ 
ried  back  the  image  with  an  air  of  great  triumph. 

As  the  heathens  had  gods  of  particular  countries,  fo 
the  chriftians  of  thefe  ages  imagined  that  one  faint  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  affairs  of  one  country,  and 
another  faint  to  thofe  of  another.  Thus  St.  George 

*  Voyage  p.  207. 
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was  confidered '  as  the  patron  of  England,  St.  Dennis 
of  f  ranee,  St.  Januaries  of  Naples,  &c. 

In  all  countries  different  faints  were  fuppofed  to  at¬ 
tend  to  different  things,  each  having  his  proper  pro¬ 
vince.  Thus  St.  George  is  invoked  in  battle,  St.~ 
Margaret  in  child-bearing,  St.  Genevieve  for  rain,, 
and  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  Anthony,  by  feamen,  &c. 

Alior  as  With  the  heathens,  the  fame  god  was 
thought  to  be  worfhipped  to  more  advantage  in  one 
place  than  another ;  this  was  imagined  to  be  the  cafe 
with  relpedt  to  the  new  divinities.  For,  as  there  was 
a  Jupiter  Ammon,  a  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  a  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  lo  the  papiifs  have  one  virgin  Mary  of 
Loretto,  another  of  Montferrat,  &c.  And  though 
tnere  be  a  church  dedicated  to  the  virgin  in  a  town 
where  a  perfon  lives,  yet  he  will  often  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  a  pilgrimage  of  fome  hundreds  of 
miles,  to  worfhip  the  fame  virgin  in  fome  other  place, 
which  ihe  is  luppofed  to  honour  with  more  particular 
attention,  and  to  have  diftinguifhed  by  more  mira¬ 
cles,  &c. 

So  many  perfons  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
Saints  in  the  ninth  century,  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
councils  found  it  nece/fary  to  decree,  that  no  perfon 
ihould  be  confidered  as  a  faint,  till  a  bifhop  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  had  pronounced  him  worthy  of  that  honour  5 
and  the  content  of  the  pope  was  likewife  generally 
thought  expedient,  if  not  nece/fary..  No  faint,  how¬ 
ever,  was  created  by  the  authority  of  any  pope  be¬ 
fore  Walric,  bifhop  of  Auglhurgh,  received  that  ho¬ 
nour  from  John  the  15th,  in  the  tenth  century  ; 
though  others  fay  it  was  Savibert  who  was  firft  ca¬ 
nonized  by  Leo  the  third,  after  his  life  and  pretenti¬ 
ons  had  been  regularly  examined  At  length  Alexan¬ 
der  the  third,  in  the  twelfth  century,  afferted  the  foie 
right  of  canonization  to  the  pope. 

This  bufinefs  of  canonization  was  alfo  copied  from 
paganifm,  the  fenate  of  Rome  having  taken  upon  it  to 
pronounce  what  perfons  fhould  be  deified ,  and  having 
decreed  that  honour  to  feveral  of  their  emperors,  to 

*  Mofheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  Dafoage,  Hiffoire  des  Egli&a 
Rcformees,  vol,  in.  p.  631, 
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-  whom  temples  were  confequently  ere&ed,  and  worlhip 
regularly  paid.  Alfo  the  title  of  Divus ,  which  had 
been  given  by  the  decree  of  the  fenate  to  deified  men, 
was  now  adopted  by  the  chriftians,  and  given  to  their 
canonized  faints.  The  confequence  ot  a  regular  cano¬ 
nization  was,  that  the  name  of  the  faint  was  inferted 
in  the  calendar  in  red  letters  ;  he  might  then  be  pub- 
lickly  invoked  and  prayed  to,  churches  and  altars 
might  be  dedicated  to  him,  maffes  might  be  faid  in  his 
honour,  holidays  might  be  kept  in  his  name,  his  image 
alfo  might  be  fet  up  and  prayed  to,  and  his  relics  might 

-  be  reverently  laid  up,  and  worfhipped. 

Confidering  who  they  were  that  directed  this  bufinefs 
of  canonization,  and  what  kind  of  merit  weighed 
moffc  with  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  thefe 
canonized  perfons  were  fuch  as  had  little  title  to  the 
appellation  of  faints.  They  were  generally  miferable 
enthufiafts,  l'ome  of  them  martyrs  to  their  own.aufte- 
rities,  and  fometimes  men  who  had  diftinguilhed’  them- 
felves  by  nothing  but  their  zeal  for  what  was  imagined 
to  be  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  their  oppolition  to 
the  temporal  princes  of  the  times  j  fuch  as  Thomas  a 
Becket  of  this  country. 

As  many  of  the  perfons  to  whom  divine  honours  are 
paid  in  catholic  countries,  begail  to  be  diftinguilhed 
in  this  manner  before  there  were  any  regular  canoni¬ 
zations,  and  in  times  of  great  ignorance,  we  are  not 
furprifed,  though  we  cannot  help  being  amufed,  at  the 
grofs  miftakes  that  were  fometimes  made  in  this  ferious 
bufinefs ;  fever al  of  the  names,  the  moft  diftinguilhed 
by  the  honours  that  are  paid  to  them,  being  thofe  of 
perfons  altogether  imaginary ,  fo  that  the  object  of  their 

-  worfhip  never  had  any  exiftence.  Such  is  St.  Urfula, 
and  the  eleven  thouland  virgins.  This  woman  is  faid 

■  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cornwall,  who,  with  her 
virgins,  travelled  to  Rome,  and  in  their  return 
through  Germany,  accompanied  by  pope  Cyriacus, 
buffered  martyrdom  at  Cologn.  Baronins  himfelf  fays 
there  never  was  any  pope  of  that  name. 

In  this  clafs  alfo  we  muft  put  the  / even  Jleepers,  who 
are  faid  to  have  flept  in  a  cave  from  the  time  of  Deci- 
us,  to  that  of  Theodofius,  or  as  they  reckon  it  iCz 
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years-;  and  who,  to  the  confutation  of  fome  who  de¬ 
nied  the  refurredion,  awakened  after  that  interval, 
and  looked  as  frefh  as  ever.  No  better  claim  has  St. 
George,  the  patron  of  this  country,  or  St  Chriftopher , 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  twelve  feet  or  twelve  cubits 

>gn,  and  to  have  carried  our  Saviour  over  an  arm  of 
the  fea  upon  his  back.  From  the  words  Vera  Icon,  or 
the  true  image,  meaning  that  of  our  Saviour,  imprefs- 
ed  upon  a  handkerchief,  they  have  made  faint  Veronica , 
and  luppofed  this  handkerchief  to  have  been  given  to 
her  by  our  Saviour  himfelf. 

Several  miftakes  have  been  made  by  fuppofing  that- 
words  beginning  with  an  S,  were  intended  Lo  exprefs 
the  name  of  lome  faint,  and. from  the  remainder  of  the 
word  they  have  accordingly  compofed  the  name  of  an 
imaginary  perfon.  Thus,  in  all  probability,  from  So- 
'  ratte,  the  name  of  a  mountain,  they  Itave  got  the 
name  of  St.  Orefie ,  foftenirig  the  found  after  the  Ita¬ 
lian  manner  ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  from  a  - 
fragment  of  an  infcription,  which,  in  all  probability 
was  originally  preefettus  viarum,  the  S  only  remaining 
of  tne  word  prcefettns,  and  viar  of  the  word  following 
they  have  made  St.  Viar  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  whole  ' 
country  this  infcription  was  found,  fancying  that  this 
new  faint  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  many  illuftrious 
miracles,  folicited  pope  Urban  to  do  fomething  to  his 
honour  *.  In  England  particular  honour  was  paid  to 
St.  Aniphibolus,  which  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
but  a  cloke  that  had  belonged  to  St.  Alban  f. 

Befides  particular  feftivals  for  particular  faints,  the 
papifts  have<-  a  feftival  for  the  commemoration  of  all 
faints  in  general,  left,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  any  fhould 
have  been  omitted  in  their  calendar.  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Gregory  the  fourth. 

Thefe  new  objects  of  worfhip  prefently  engrofled  al- 
ntoft  all  the  devotion  of  the  vulgar,  who  think  they 
may  make  more  free  with  thefe  inferior  divinities  than 
they  can  with  the  Supreme  Being  ;  fo  that  the  name  of 
the  true  God,  the  Father,  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  by 

*  Middleton’s  Letters  from  Rom?,  p.  173.  +  lb.  p.  174-. 
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jfckem  *.  And  thofe  perfons  who  have  attached  them- 
Telves  to  any  particular  faint  have  become  moil  pafli- 
onately  fond  of  them,  and  have  been  led  to  magnify 
their  power  to  a  degree  which  excites  both  our  pity 
and  indignation  f .  There  is  a  book  entitled  the  Coji~ 
formity  of  St.  Francis ,  intended  to  fhew  how  nearly  he 
approached  to  Chriil,  in  his  birth,  miracles,  and  all 
the  particulars  of  his  life.  But  nothing  was  ever  fo 
extraordinary  as  the  accounts  of  Ignatius,  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers  the  Jefuits  ;  and  it  is  the  more  fo,  as  he  lived 
in  modern  times. 

Some  of  the  Tefuits  have  faid,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Mofes  worked  fo  many  miracles,  fince  he  had  the 
name  of  God  written  upon  his  rod  ;  or  that, the  apof- 
tles  worked  miracles,  lince  they  fpake  in  the  name  of 
Chriil :  whereas  St.  Ignatius  had  performed  as  many 
miracles  as  the  apoflles,  and  more  than  Mofes,  in  his 
own  name.  Others  of  them  have  faid  that  only  Chriil, 
the  apofble  Peter,  the  blefied  Virgin,  and  God,  could 
even  contemplate  the  fanctity  of  St.  Ignatius.  They 
alfo  applied  to  him  this  pafTage  of  fcripture,  God  has 
in  thefe  lafl  times  fpoken  unto  us  by  his  Son 

Though  the  (late  of  the  Catholic  church  has  been 
improved  in  feveral  refpefls  by  means  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  in  confequence  of  which  feveral  abufes  were  fo 
fully  expofed,  that  little  has  fince  been  faid  in  defence 
af  them;  yet,  it  was  a  long  time  before  anv  thino- 
was  done  by  authority  to  remedy  this  blocking 
abule.  The  council  of  Trent  connived  at  all  thefe 
things.  They  did  nothing  to  check  the  invocation  of 

Mr,  Brydone  fays  (Travels,  vol.  ii.p.  I27)  heremarked  with 
how  little  refpedt  the  people  of  Sicily  pafled  the  chapels  that  were 
dedicated  to  God.  They  hardly  deigned  to  give  alittle inclination 
of  the  head;  but  when  they  came  near  thofe  of  their  favourite 
Saints,  they,  bowed  down  to  the  very  ground. 

t  Mr.  Swinburne  fays  (Travels,  p.  174)  that  from  what  he 
faw,  he  is  apt  to  fufpe&,  that  the  peoplein  Spain  trouble  themfelves 
with  few  ferious  thoughts  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion  ;  and  that, 
provided  they  can  bring  themfelves  to  believe  that  their  favourite 
Saint  looks  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  attention,  they  take  it  for 
granted,  that  under  his  influence,  they  are  freed  from  all  apprehen- 
fion  of  damnation  in  a  future  date,  and  indeed,  he  adds,  from  auv 
great  concern  about  the  moral  duties  of  this  life, 

f  Bafnage  Hifloire  des  Eglifca  Reformers  vol.  iii,  p.  695. 
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faints,  and  indeed  by  their  decrees,  the  applying  to 
them  dire&ly  for  help  and  afftftance  is  encouraged.  But 
not  Jong  ago  a  very  confiderable  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  in  this  refpeft,  was  made  by  pope  Bene* 
did  XIV.  *  r 

Together  with  the  worfhipof  faints,  that  of  angels 
alfo  gained  much  ground  in  this  period.  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  the  fourth,  appointed  a  feftival  in  honour  of  St. 
Michael,  which,  indeed,  had  long  been  obferved  both 
in  the  Eaft,  and  in  Italy,  and  was  then  almoft  univerfal 
in  the  Latin  church.  So  proper  obje&s  of  worfhip  are 
angels  confidered  to  be  by  the  papifts,  that  they  pray  to 
them  direaly,  for  the  pardon  of  fin,  and  eternal  life  *. 
Of  all  the  faints,  it  is  only  the  virgin  Mary  that  is  ad- 
dr  effed  in  fuch  a  high  ftyle  of  devotion  as  this. 

i 
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Of  the  Worjhip  of  the  Virgin  Mary . 

W1T  h  fuch  an  aftonifhing  increafe  of  the  veneration 
of  faints  and  martyrs,  (chriftians  having  firft  prayed 
for  them,  then  hoped,  and  prayed  for  their  intercelhon 
with  God,  till  at  laft  they  made  direft  addreffes  to  them) 
it  will  naturally  be  expected  that  their  devotion 
to  the  virgin  Mary  would  advance  no  lefs  rapidly. 
Accordingly  we  find  fuch  particular  attention  paid  to 
her,  that  both  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  are  With  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  almoft  entirely  overlooked.  In  words, 
indeed,  they  pretend  that  the  devotion  addreffed  to  her 
falls  iliort  of  that  which  is  paid  to  God,  as  it  exceeds 
that  which  is  paid  to  other  faints,  calling  the  devotion 
that  is  paid  to  God  by  the  name  of  Latria,  that  to  the 
faints  Dnlia,  and  that. to  the  blefted  virgin  Hyperdulia  ; 
but  thefe  diftinftions  are  only  nominal,  and,  in  fact,  if 
there  be  any  difference,  it  feems  to  be  rather  in  favour 
of  the  virgin,  as  appears  by  their  ufing  ten  Aves,  or 

*  Rafnagc,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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'Mutations  of  the  virgin,  for  one  Pater ,  or  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  and  by  that  humble  proitration  with  which" 
they  continually  pay  their  devotion  to  her. 

The  prayers  that  are  conftantly  addrefled  to  her, 
are  fuch  as  thefe,  ic  Mary,  the  mother  of  grace,  the 
mother  of  mercy*  do  thou  defend  us  from  our  ene- 
il  mies  and  receive  us  in  the  hour  of  death  :  Solve  vin - 


“  cla  rets,  pardon  the  guilty :  Profer  Lumen  coeds > 
*'•  give  light  *0  the  blind.57  Allb  ^  Jure  matris  redemp* 
“  tori  imp  era }  that  is,  by  the  right  of  a  mother  com- 
Cl  mand  our  redeemer  ,57  is  an  allowed  mode  of  add  refs 
to  her  *.  The  pfalme  which  contain  an  addrefs  to  God 
are  applied  to  the  virgin  Mary  by  Cardinal  Bonaven- 
ture  in  his  -Pf alter  of  the  blejj'ed  virgin  j  and  one  of 
tiieir  greateft  doctors  declared,  that  ail  things  that  are 
God’s  are  the  virgin  Mary’s ;  becaufe  fhe  is  both  the 
fpoufe  and  the  mother  of  God  f. 

Let  us  now  fee  by  what  Heps-,  this  progrefs  wa 
made  $  for,  >  Hr  on  g  as  was  the  propenfity  to  this  kind 
of  idolatry,  times,  and  proper  circumftances,  were 
recjuilite  to  bring  it  to  this  height*.  It  is  laid  that  Pe¬ 
ter  Fullo,  a  monk  of  Coiillantinople,  introduced  the 
name  of  the  virgin  Mary  into  the  public  prayers  about 
4he  year  480  5  but  it  is  certain  Ihe  was  not  generally 
invoked  in  public  till  a  long  time  after  that  Jufti- 
nian,  in  giving  thanks  for  his  victories,  and  praying, 
only  fays,  “  we  alk  this  alfo  by  the  prayers  of  the  ho- 
164  ly  and  glorified  Mary,  mother  of  God,  and  always 
“  a  virgin  it  being  the  cullom  at  that  time  to  make 
ole  of  the  intercehion  of  the  virgin,  but  not  to  in? 
yoke  her  directly. 

When  it  was  thought  proper  to  keep  up  the  fefli- 
Vals  and  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  religion,  and  only  to 
*  change  the  objects  of  them,  the  virgin  Mary  was  lure 
to  come  in  lor  her  lliare  of  thefe  new  honours,  toge» 
ther  with  other  lain ts.  Accordingly  we  find  that, 

whereas  the  pagans  had  ufed,  in  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  to  celebrate  the  leaft  of  Proferpine  with  burn- 
ing  tapers  ;  to  divert  them  from  this  impiety,  chrifli- 
ans  inflituted  on  the  fame. day,  the  feaft  of  Purified - 

*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  308. 
i  Hillory  of  Popery,  vol.  i.  p.  1^4,  £  Sueur.  A.  D,  433, 
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lion,  in  honour  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  called  it  Can* 
djemas ,  from  the  lights  that  were  ufedon  the  occafion. 
1  his  inflitution  is  afcribed  to  pope  Vigilius ,  about  the 
year  536,  though  others  fix  it  to  the  year  543.  But 
before  this  time  there  had  been  a  feaft  on  that  dav  call- 
led  (v'xc&7rocv]n)  or  the  meeting ,  in  commemoration  of 
Simeon  meeting  Mary  on  the  day  of  her  purification, 
and  taking  Jefus  in  his  arms,  when  he  was  prefented 
in  the  temple.  But  there  was  not  then  any  invoking  of 
the  virgin,  no  crying  Ave  mavis Jlella,  nor  lighting 
wax  candles  in  her  honour**  The  feaft  of  the  imma¬ 
culate  conception  was  alfo  added  about  the  fame  time  f. 

Though  we  know  few  particulars  of  the  life  of  the 
virgin  Mary, and  nothing  at  all  concerning  her  death  ; 
yet,  it  was  fo  much  taken  for  granted,  that  file  went 
immediately  into  heaven  (though  other  faints  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  wait  for  the  beatific  vifion  till  the  refurrecti- 
cn)  that  about  the  ninth  century  a  feflival  was  infti- 
tuted  in  commemoration  of  her  ajjutnption . 

Theworfhipof  the  virgin  Mary  alfo  received  new 
acceflions  of  folemnity  and  fuperftition  in  the  tenth 
century.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  it,  the  cuftom  of 
celebrating  maffes  and  abftaining  from  flefli-meat  in  her 
honour  on  Saturdays  was  introduced  ;  and  after  this, 
what  was  called  the  lejfer  office  of  the  virgin  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Urban  in  the  following  century.  In  this 
tenth  century  alfo,  the  rofary  and  crown  of  the  bleffed 
virgin  were  firfl  ufed.  The  former  confifls  of  fifteen 
repetitions  of  the  bird’s  prayer,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  falutations  of  the  bleffed  virgin  ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  different  opinions  of  learned  men 
concerning  the  age  of  the  virgin,  confift  of  fix  or  fe- 
ven  repetitions  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  accordingly 
of  fix  or  feven  times  ten  falutations  of  the  virgin  if. 
Peter  Damiani  fpeaks  of  the  lejfer  office  of  the  virgin 
as  a  new  form  of  devotion,  iniiituted  in  his  time,  as 
alfo  of  Saturday  being  confecrated,to  her  honour  j  as 
Monday  was  to  that  of  the  angels  §, 

We  have  feen  that  fome  perfons,  in  the  former  pe¬ 
riod,  entertained  a  fufpiciou  .that  the  virgin  Mary 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  543.  H  Mofheim,  vol.  i.  p.  46 6. 

4  Mofhcio,  vol.  ii.  p.  §  Fleury,  A,  D.  1260. 
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might  perhaps  he  born  without  original  fin.  In  the 
pr  ogre  Is  of  things,  which  I  have  been  defcribing,  thefe 
lufpicions  were  not  likely  to  lofe  ground.  However, 
it  was  far  from  being  the  univerfal  opinion,  that  file 
was  born  in  any  more  favourable  circuiuftances  than 
other  perlons.  The  firfl:  controverfy  on  this  fubjetf: 
was  about  the  year  1136,  when  the  canons  oi  Lyons 
ftarted  the  opinion  of  the  immaculate  conception ,  as  it 
now  began  to  be  called,  and  would  have  eftabliflied  an 
office  for  celebrating  it,  but  Bernard  oppoted  it.  The 
Thomifts,  or  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  oppof- 
ed  that  opinion  till  the  year  1300,  when  Scotus  a  Do¬ 
minican  or  Cordelier,  firfl:  made  it  a  probable  opinion , 
and  his  followers  afterwards  made  it  an  article  of  faith, 
whilfl  the  Francifcans  or  Jacobir.es  held  a  contrary 
opinion  ;  and  the  controverfy  between  them  continued 
three  hundred  years,  and  indeed  has  not  regularly  been 
decided  to  this  day. 

The  univerfity  of  Paris  declared  for  the  immaculate 
conception,  and  there  were  feverai  popes  on  both  Tides 
of  the  queftion.  John  XXII.  favoured  the  Jacobin  e's 
on  account  of  the  hatred  he  bore  to  the  Cordeliers, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
whom  he  had  excommunicated.  Sixtus  the  fourth,  who 
was  a  Cordelier  favoured  the  opinion  which  had  always 
been  maintained  by  his  order  ;  and  in  the  year  1474, 
he  publifhed  a  bull,  in  which  he  prohibited  any  cenlure 
of  the  opinion  of  the  immaculate  conception  as  hereti¬ 
cal,  and  confirmed  the  new  fervice  that  had  been  made 
for  the  feftival  of  that  conception. 

This  controverfy  continued  till  the  council  oi  Trent, 
which  confirmed  the  confutation  of  Sixtus  the  fourth, 
but  without  condemning  the  opinions  of  the  Jaco- 
bines  *.  This  did  not  leffen  the  controverfy  ;  the  Do- 
minicans  ffcill  maintaining  the  immaculate  conception, 
and  the  Francifcans,  oppohng  it.  Spain  was  perfectly 
In  a  flame  about  it,  of  which  the  very  flgn-polls  of 
this  day  bear  witnefs.  For  travellers  fay,  that,  in 
going  from  Barcelona  to  Granada,  to  the  name  of  tho 
virgin  Mary,  is  always  added  Sin,  pccado  concebiday 
*"Hiitory  of  the  council  of  Trent,  p,  193.;  ^ 
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■conceived  without  fin  *.  At  length  Alexander  the-  M 

ia^L t&fe“le  ,thf  controverfy  in  any  other  manner' 

•  7l,  °J  ®ret^^at  •■here  fliould  be  no  more  preach- 

Mg  on  the  fubjeA  f.  v 

The  devotion  paid  to  the  virgin  is  very  little,  if  at 
Je,7neci  fince  the  reformation.  At  Einfiiden,  or 
■Notre  Dame  des  Eremites ,  in  Switzerland,  fays  Mr; 

,  e  f,  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  quarters  refott  to 
adore  the  Virgin,  and  to  prefent  their  offerings :  and-. 
lL  1S  computed  that  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  their 
aumber  amounts  yearly  to  a  hundred  thoufand, 

1  he  laft  circumfrance  that  1  fliall  relate  concerning; 
»ne  virgin  Mary,  is,  that  in  1-566,  fome  Flemings  be¬ 
gan  to  wear  medals  in  their  hats  in  her  honour,  repre- 
tenting  what  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  miraculous  image 
D?.?er  af  Hale  in  Hainault,  and  which  they  wore,  toi 
diltinguim  them  from  the  proteftants  of  that  country. 
4- he  pope  blelTed  and  confecrated  thefe  medals,  grant¬ 
ing  a  remiilion  of  the  punifliment  of  fin  to  thofe  that 
wore  them.  And  this  gave  a  beginning  to  the  confe- 
of  medals  §, 
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Of  the  Worjhip  cf  Images  in  this  Periods 

w 

V  V  E  have  ^ee.n  how,,  in  the  preceding  period,  a  foncf - 
aefs  for  pi 61u res  and  images  had  made  fome  progrefe 
among  chriftians,  in  confequence  of  an  undue  venera- 
lion  tor  the  perfons  whom  they  reprefented.  In  the 


Mr.  Swinburne  fays  (Travels  p.  jgo)  I  believe  there  is  fcarcelr 
houfe  in  Granada  that  has  not  over  its  door  in  large  red  charac¬ 
ters,  Aye  Maria  purijfima [in  peccado  concebida .  A  military  order  in 
that  country  fwcar  to  defend  by  word  and  deed  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception.  The  peafants  near  Alicant,  inflead  of 
faluting  ftrangers  in  any  other  way,  baul  out,  Ave  Maria  purijjma , 
lo  - which  they  expefl  to  be  anfwered  Jin  peccado  concebida:,  ox  des 

t  Hiftoire  des  PaP«s»  vol.  V.  p.  34?*  {  Travel s^p. 

$  Hiitoire  dos  Papes,  vol,  v.  to*  Q 
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natural  progrels  of  things,  images  were  treated  with 
more  and  more  refpeft,  till  it  was  imagined  that  the 
homage  paid  to  the  faint /required  the  fame  to  be  paid 
to  his  image.  It  was  even  imagined,  that  he  was  fo 
•  fdr  prefent  to  the  image,  as  to  communicate  to  it  ther 
powers  of  which  he  hirafelf  was  pofleffed';  the  image 
being  a  kind  of  body  to  the  foul  of  the  laint. 

This  was  the  very  ftate  of  things  among  the  heathens.- 
For  they  imagined  that,  after  the  forms  of  conlecra- 
tion,  the  invifible  power  of  the  god,  to  whom  any 
image  was  dedicated,  was  brought  to  refide  in  it,  and 
to  entitle  it  to  the  fame  refpeft  as  if  it  had  been  the  god 
himfelf  in  perfbn.  At  length,  therefore,  chriftians 
came  to  be  idolaters  in  the  fame  grofs  fenfe,  in  which' 
the  heathens  had  ever  been  fo  ;  being  equally  .worihlp- 
pers  both  of  dead  men  and  of  their  images.^  But  no 
oreat  progrefs  had  been  made  in  this  bufineis  at  the 
dofeof  the  lafl  period. 

At  that  time  pitfures  and  images  in  churches  were 
chiefly  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament,  for  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  faints  to  which  they  were  dedicated, 
and  the  inftru&ion  of  the  ignorant.  Gregory  the 
great,  encouraged  the  ufe  of  them,  fo  that  the  honour 
paid  to  them  was  ■much’increafed  towards  the  end  of  the 
fixth  century,  and  more  in  the  following.  And  when 
Serenus,  bifliop  of  Marfeilles,  feeing  the  bad  confe- 
quence  of  introducing  thefe  images,  not  only  ordered 
that  no  perfon  fhould  fall  down  before  them,  or  pay 
them  any  homage,  but  that  they  fhould  be  removed 
from  the  churches1  of  hfs  diocefe/  Gregory  difapproved 
of  his  conduct,  praifing  his  zeal  j  but  blaming  him  fotr 
breaking  the  images.  He,  therefore,  only  defired  that 
they  might  not  be  worfhipped,  but  would  have  thent 
preferved  in  the  churches,  on  the  principle,  that  thofe 
who  could  not  read  might  be  inftrudted  by  them  *1 
But  in  little  more  than  a  century,  the  fee  of  Rome 
changed  its  dodtrine  on  the  fubjeft,  Gregory  the  fecond 
being  ftrenuous  for  the  worfliip  of  images. 

The  fir  ft  who  openly  efpoufed  the  doftrine  of  imag  ?s 
in  the  Weil  was  pope  Conftantine,  the  predece/Tor  of 
Gregory  the  fecond  ;  and  there  feems  to  have  been  as 

*  Sueur,  A.  D,  599. 
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much  of  policy,  as  of  teligion,  in  the  meafures  which 
he  fook  with  refpea  to  it.  The  emperor  Philippics 

taken  f11  a^ive  part  in  oppof.tion  to  images,  and- 
b  ordered  them  to  be  removed  from  churches,  in  or- 

ei  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  idolatrous  veneration  that  was 
begminng  to  be  paid  to  them.  This,  the  pope,  who- 
willied  for  an  occafion  of  quarrelling  with,  the  emperor., 

fo  h^n  t0. ciak®  hlm/elf  independent  of  him,  relented 
'  ,  8 1  y-  that' 111  a  fynod,  held  on  the  occafion,  he  not 
only  condemned  his  conduct  in  that  refpect,  but  excom. 
nninicated  him,  as  a  heretic,  and  pronounced  him  un- 
worthy  of  the  empire,,  authoring  and  exhorting  his- 
his  fubjeas  to  revolt  from  him.  This  new  herefy  was 
called  that  of  the  Iccnoclafls,  or  the  breakers  of  images.. 
3y  picking  this  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  this  pope 
and  his.  fucceffors  affected  not  only  their  independence 

.  the  e“P«rors  of  Conftantinople,  but  their  fuperio- 
nty  to  them*  1 


Gregory  the  fecond,  who  fucceeded  Conftantine,  and/ 
tae  emperor  Leo  Iiauricus,  were  at  continual  variance 
on  this-  fubjeft  of  images  ;  the  latter  pulling  them- 
down  from  the  churches,  and  the  former  excommuni¬ 
cating  him  for  it,  and  alfo  pronouncing  his  fubjedis* 
ablolved  of  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  forbidding 
them  to  pay  him  tribute. 

Something  farther  was  done  in  favour  of  images  by 
Stephen  the  third,  or  rather  the  fourth,  in  oppofitiom 
of  Conftantine  the  lecond,  whom  he  had  depofed,  and 
who  had  called  a  fynod  in  which  the  worfliip  of  images 
had  been  condemned.  This  Stephen  called  another 
■&ynod,  in  which,  another  innovation  in  chriftian  wor- 
#iip  was  made,  or  at  lead  authorized,  vizv  the  warfhip- 
ymg  of  God  bimfelf  by  an  image.  For  they  condemn, 
the  execrable  and  pernicious  decree  of  the  former  fy- 
T'iod,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  immortal  God  was^ 
made  worfe  than  that  of  mem  “  It  is  lawful,”  fay 
they,  to  fet  up  ftatues  of  mortal  men,  both  that  we 
“  may  not  be  ungrateful,  and  that  we  may  be  excited 
“  to  imitate  their  virtuous  atfions  ;  and  fhall  it  no t 
“  then  be  lawful  to  fet  up  the  image  of  God,  whom  we 
w  ouSht  always,  if  it  were  poffible,  to  have  before  cus 

<S  eygS  * 
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Oil  this  poor  pretence  was  the  authority  of  the  fe- 
eond  commandment,  which  exprefsly  forbids  the  wor¬ 
shipping  of  the  true  God  by  images,  entirely  fet  afide. 
This  is  fo  palpable  a  contradiction  of  the  doCtrine  of 
the  fcriptures,  that  the  fecond  commandment  is  entire¬ 
ly  left  out  in  feveral  of  the  copies  of  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  among  the  papifts,  and  one  of  the  others  is  fplit 
into  two,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  number  tenr 
and  to  hide  this  fal  fid-cat  ion  from  the  common  people* 

The  incenfing  of  Hatties,  which  had  been  a  eonftant 
heathen  practice,  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  chriftian  worlliip  of  images  by  Leo  the  thirds 

The  worlliip  of  images  had  many  fluctuations  in  the 
Eaft,  fome  of  the  emperors  favouring  it  and-  others 
difconraging  it  ,  but  at  length  the  proper  adoration  of 
them  was  fully  eftablilhed  in  the  fecond  council  of 
Nice,  held  in  the  year  787,  under  the  emperor  Con- 
Hantine  Porpbyrogenita,  or  rather  his  mother  Irene* 
a  molt  ambitious  and  violent  woman*-  This,  which  was 
denominated  the  fecond  Nicene  council,  decreed  that 
images  lliould  be  made  according  to  the  form  of  the 
venerable  crofs  j  meaning  what  we  call  crucifixes,  or 
images  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  crofs  -y  that  they  might 
be  made  of  any  materials,  that  they  fhould  be  dedicat* 
ed,  and  put  into  churches,  as  well  as  upon  walls,  ii* 
private  houfes,  and  upon  the  public  roads.  It  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  this  council,  that,  in  t-he  firft  place,  images 
fhould  be  made  of  our  Saviour*  in-  the  next  place  of  the 
virgin  Mary  (called  by  them  the  immaculate  mother  of 
God)  then  of  the  venerable  angels,  and  laftly  of  all 
faints,  that  the  honour  of  adoration  may  be  rendered- 
to  them  j  not,  however,  that  of  Latvia,  which  they 
fay  belongs  only  to  the  Divine  Nature,  but,  “  as  we 
“  approach  with  reverence  the  type  of  the  venerable 
4t  and  vivifying  crofs,  and  the  holy  evangelifls,  with 
**  oblations,  perfumes,  and  lights.  For  the  honour 
%»that  is  done  to  the  image  is  reflected  upon  the  proto* 
*  type,  and  he  who  adores  the  image  adores  thefubjeCt 
Kt  of  ‘lU’\  They  add,  as  ufual,  “  Let  all  who  think 
otherwife  be  excommunicated.’’  It  is  to  be  obferved 
that  no  fiatues,  or  even  bafs  reliefs,  were  permitted- 
by  this  council,  Thefe  were  net  yet  admitted  into 
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churches,  as  they  were  afterwards  *.  So  paffionately 
fond  were  the  Greeks  of  this  fpecies  of  worfhip,  that 
they  efteemed  this  fecond  council  of  Nice  as  the  moft 
lignal  blelfing  derived  to  them  from  the  interpofition 
of  heaven  5  and  in  commemoration  of  it  inftituted  aitf 
anniverlary  feftival,  called  the  feaji  of  orthodoxy  f. 

The  Fathers  of  this  council  expreffed  adeteftation  of 
images  reprefenting  the  Deity ,  though  they  had  the 
fan&ion  of  pope  Stephen’s  fynod  in  the  Latin  Church  ; 
and  though  this  practice  was  not  foon  general,  even  in 
the  Weft,  at  length  pictures  and  images,  even  of  God 
the  Father  and  of  the  Trinity  became  common.  The 
council  of  Trent  favours.them,  provided  they  be  de¬ 
cently  made  ;  directions  are  given  concerning  the  ule  of 
images  of  the  Trinity  in  the  public  offices  ;  and  fuch 
as  held  it  unlawful  to  have  luch  images  were  exprefslj* 
condemned  at  Rome  in  1690 

In  the  Weft,  notwithftanding  the  favour  fhewn  to 
images  by  the  popes,  the  worlhip  of  them  did  not  go 
down  fo  well  as  it  did  in  the  Eaft,  awing  to  the  oppo^ 
fition  that  was  made  to  it  by  Cnariemaigne.  Ha 
called  a  council  at  Frankfort  in  794,  in  which  the  fec¬ 
ond  council  of  Nice  was  condemned.  Images,  how¬ 
ever,  were  allowed  to  be  kept  in  churches, Tor  the  pur- 
pofe  of  ornament  and  inftruClion,  but  worfhip  was  for-* 
bidden  to  be  paid  to  them.  The  fame  difpofition,  fa- 
hoftile  to  image  worfhip,  continued  to  influence 
the  iuccelfors  of  Charlemaigne.  For  we  find-that,  in 
a  lynod  held  at  Paris,  by  order  of  Lothaire,  in  825,  ori 
the  lubjeCf  of  images,  it  was  ordered  -  as  before,  to 
keep  them,  but  not  to  worfhip  them.  Another  coun¬ 
cil  was  held  at  Paris  by  Louis  the  meek,  in  844,  in 
which  the  fame  decrees  were  repeated. 

Hut  the  greateft  oppofition  to  the  worlhip  of  images 
in  this  age,  was  made  by  Claudius,  bilhop  of  Turing 
a  man  of  diftinguiihed  abilities  and  zeal,  andfrom  whorrt 
the  Waldenfes,  who  continued  to  oppofe  this,  and  al- 
moit  every  other  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome4, 
feem  to  have  had  their  origin.  This  eminent  bilhop 
not  only  wrote  with  great  earneftnels  and  force  upod 
*  Sjcur,  A.  D.  787.  +  Moffieim,  vol.  li.  p.  Ij.?. 
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the  fubjeft  ;  but  perceiving  how  violently  the  commoh 
people  went  into  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  that  he 
could  not  by  any  other  means  check  the  progrefs  of  it, 
he  ordered  all  the  images  and  erodes  in  his  diocefe  to 
be  demoliflied.  For  this  conduct  he  was  generally 
blamed,  even  in  France,  and  Germany,  but  not  for  op- 
pofing  the  worfhip  which  was  then  paid  to  images 
About  the  fame  time,  Agobard  biiliop  of  Lyons,  wrote 
excellently  a  gain  lb  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  alfo 
againft  dedicating  churches  to  any  but  God  f. 

The  worfhip  of  images,  .d^d  not  continue  without 
fome  interruption,  after  the  fecond  council  of  Nice, 
even  in  the  Eaft.  But  as  one  woman,  Irene,  had 
procured  their  worfhip  to  be  ordered  at  that  time  ;  fo 
‘another  woman,  Theodora,  governing  her  fon  Mich¬ 
ael  the  third,  procured  their  final  eftabliflnnent  in  842* 
But  the  Greeks  never  had  any  images  befidss  thofe  on 
plain  furfac^s,  or  pitfures  ;  they  never  approved  of 
ftatues.  Notwitftanding  the  oppofition  to  the  worfhip 
of  images  by  the  emperors  of  the  Weft,  yet  at  length, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  even  the 
G&llican  clergy  began  to  pay  certain  kinds  of  religious 
homage  to  images,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  this  they  were  followed  by  the  Germans 
and  other  nations 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  properly  fpeakhig,  wor- 
fliip  never  was  paid  to  images  by  chriftians,  but  that 
when  they  bowed  before  them,  they  only  addrefled 
themfelvcs  to  the  faints  whom  they  reprefent.  But 
that  their  regards  do  terminate  in  the  image  itfelf,  as 
much  as  they  do  in  any  living  man,  whom  they  fllould 
add  refs,  is  evident,  not  only  from  a  variety  of  con- 
fiderations,  fuggefted  by  the  hiftory  of  image  worfhip, 
but  from  the  acknowledgment  of  thofe  who  pra&ice 
it;  which  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  fuppofe  a 
real  power  to  refide  in  the  image  itfelf,  juft  as  they 
fuppofe  the  fpirit  of  a  man  to  be  in  a  man. 

In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  debated  in  the  Greek 
church,  whether  there  was  an  inherent  [aridity  in  the 
images  of  the  faints  ;  and  though  it  was  determined  in 

*  Sueur,  D.  817.  +  Ibid*  f  Mofheim,  vol,  ii.  p,  i&i*. 
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a  council,  that  the  images  of  Chrift  and  of  the  faints 
did  not  partake  “  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  Saviour, 
or-  ot  the  faints yet  it  was  maintained  cc  that  they 

were  enriched  with  a  certain  communication  of  di- 
lc  vine  grace*.” 

The  Latin  church  has  by  no  means  been  behind  that 
Gjl  Greeks  in  this  re i pect.  For,  if  we  judge  by  the 

practice  of  the  church  ot  Rome,  and  even  by  fome  of 
their  acknowledgments,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  prop- 
ei  Latvia ,  or  fuch  worlhip  as  they  themfelves  think  is 
due  to  God,  is  alio  to  be  given  to  images.  Thole  who 
write  in  favour  of  it  frequently  cite  this  hymn,  crux 
y  fpcs  unica,  auge  piis  jujlitiatn ,  rcifque  dona  TCniatn 
tnat  is,  “  hail  crois,  our  only  hope,  increafe  rigteoui- 
“  nefs  in  the  godly,  and  pardon  the  guilty. 57  it 

is  exprefsly  faid  in  the  Pontifical  that  Latvia  is  due 
to  the  crois.  I  his  favours  the  opinions  of  thoie  who 
fay  that  Latvia  is  to  be  given  to  all  thoie  images,  to 
the  originals  ot  which  it  is  due,  as  to  Chrift,  as  the 
Duha  is  to  be  given  to  the  images  of  the  faints,  and 
the  Hyper-dulia  to  thofe  of  the  virgin  IMary  f.  The 
council  of  Trent  only  decreed  that  due  worjhip  ihould 
he  given  to  images,  "but  did  not  define  what  that  due 
worihip  is. 

Among  acts  of  worihip,  they  reckon  the  oblation  of 
incenfe,  and  lights  j  and  the  reaion  given  by  them  for 
all  this,  is,  becauie  the  honour  of  the  image,  or  type, 
pailes  to  the  original,  or  prototype  ;  fo  that  direft 
worihip  was  to  terminate  in  the  image  itfelf.  And 
Durandus  palled  for  little  lefs  than  a  heretic, 
becaufe  he  thought  that  images  were  worihipped 
only  improperly  ;  Lecaufe  at  their  prefence  we  call 
to  mind  the  objedt  reprefented  by  them,  which  we 
worihip  by  means  of  the  image,  as  if  the  objedt  itfelf 
was  before  us. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  and  many  others  after  him,  exh 
prefsly  teach  that  the  fame  adts  and  degrees  of  wor- 
fhip  which  are  due  to  the  original,  are  alfo  due  to  the 
image.  They  think  that  an  image  has  fuch  a  relation 
to  the  original,  that  both  ought  to  be  Worihipped  by 

*  Mofheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  +.  Barnet  cm  the  Articles,  pi  295* 
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the  fame  act ;  nay  that  to  worfhip  the  image  with  any 
other  kind  of  a£t,  is  to  worfhip  it  on  its  own 
account,  which  they  think  is  idolatry.  On  the  other 
hand,thofe  who  adhere  to  the  Nicene  Doctrine  fay  that 
the  image  is  to  be  worlhipped  with  an  inferior  degree 
of  homage  ;  and  that  other  wife  idolatry  mufl  follow  : 
fo  that  which  ever  of  the  two  fchemes  be  adopted, 
idolatry  muff  be  the  confequence,  with  fome  or  other 
of  the  advocates  for  this  worfhip  *# 


SECTION  II.  PART  IV. 

-  .  .■  * 

* 

Of  the  Ref  pell  paid  to  Relics  in  this  Period , 

I  f  fo  much  refpe£t  was  paid  to  the  images  of  faints,  we 
fhall  not  wonder  that  even  more  account  was  made  of 
their  relics,  which  bear  a  dill  nearer  relation  to  them  j 
and  if  an  invifible  virtue,  viz.  all  the  power  of  the 
faint,  could  be  fuppofed  to  accompany  every  feparate 
image  of  any  particular  faint,  they  could  nothefitate  to 
afcribe  the  fame  to  every  relic  of  him,  even,  the  cloth  or 
rags  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  the  very  earth 
on  which  he  had  trod. 

Afuperditious  refpeft  for  relics,  and  efpecially  for  the 
true  crofs  of  Chrid,  is  obferved  to  have  advanced 
much  in  the  fixth  century  ;  and  many  perfons  then 
boaded  of  having  in  their  pofiefiion  the  real  wood  of 
that  crofs.  And  when  image -worfhip  began,  that  of 
relics  followed,  as  an  acceflary.  The  enlhrining  of 
relics  (in  his  zeal  for  which  Julian  IV.  about  the  year 
620  diftingui Hied  himfelf)  made  the  moil  excellent 
fort  of  images,  and  they  were  thought  to  be  the  bed 
prefervative  pofiible,  both  for  foul  and  body.  No 
prefents  were  confidered  as  of  more  value  than  relics  ; 
and  it  was  an  eafy  thing  for  the  popes  to  furnifli 
the  world  plentifully  with  them,  efpecially  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  Catacombs ,  which  was  a  fubterraneous 
*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  295,. 
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place  where  many  of  the  Romans  depoflted  their  dead* 

It  is  obferVed  by  hiftorians,  that  the  demand  for  re* 
lies  was  exceedingly  great  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
that  the  clergy  employed  great  dexterity  in  fatisfying 
that  demand.  In  general,  fome  perfons  pretended  to 
have  been  informed  in  a  dream,  where  fuch  and  fuch 
relics  were  to  be  round,  and  the  next  day  they  never 
failed  to„  find  them.  As  the  moil  valued  relics  came 
from  the  Eaft,  the  Greeks  made  a  gainful  traiiick  with 
the  Latins  for  legs,  arms,  fkulls,  jaw-bones,  &c.  ma* 
ny  of  them  certainly  of  pagans,  and  fome  of  them  not 
human  5  and  recourfe  was  fometimes  had  to  violence 
and  theft,  in  order  to  gain  polfeliion  of  fuch  -Valuable 
treafure** 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  value  that  was  put 
upon  fome  relics  in  that  fuperflitious  and  ignorant  age 
Irom  the  following  circumilance,  and  this  is  only  one 
inftance  of  great  numbers  that  might  be  collected  from 
hiftory.  Boleflas,  a  king  of  Poland,  willing  to  fhew 
his  gratitude  to  Otho  the  third  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  had  eredted  his  duchy  into  a  kingdom,  made  him 
a  prefent  of  an  arm  of  St*  Adalbert  in  a  filver  cafe* 
The  emperor  was  far  from  flighting  the  prefent,  but 
placed  it  in  a  new  church  which  he  had  built  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  this  Adalbert.  He  alfo  built  a  monument 
in  honour  of  the  fame  faint  f* 

The  greatefl  traffic  for  relics  was  during  the  Cru- 
fades,  and  that  many  impofitions  were  pradtifed  in  this 
buftnefs,  was  evident  from  the  very  pretentions  them- 
felves  j  the  fame  thing,  for  example,  the  Ikull  of  the 
fame  perfon  being  to  be  feen  in  different  places,  and 
more  wood  of  the  true  crofs  of  Thrift,  than,  they 
fay,  would  make  a  fhip.  In  this  the  Greeks  had  the 
fame  advantage  that  the  Romans  had  by  means  of  the 
Catacombs,  which  contained  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
bones,  to  which  it  was  eafy  to  give  the  names  of  cele¬ 
brated  chriftian  martyrs,  and,  at  a  diffance  from  Rome 
no  inquiry  could  be  made  concerning  them. 

Betides  all  this,  a  happy  method  was  thought  of  by 
Gregory  the  firft,  or  fome  other  perfon  of  that  age,  to 
*  Mofheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  I41.  i  Sueur,  A.  D.  loco. 
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multiply  the  virtue  of  relics,  without  multiplying  the 
relics  themfelves :  For  inffead  of  giving  the  relic  of 
any  faint,  he  contented  himielf  with  putting  into  a  box 
a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  called  brandeum ,  which 
had  only  touched  the  relics.  It  is  laid,  that  in  the 
time  of  pope  Leo,  fome  Greeks  having  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  fuch  relics  as  thefe  were  of  any  ufe  ;  the  pope. 
In  order  to  convince  them,  took  a  pair  of  fciffors,  and 
that  on  cutting  one  of  thefe  cloths,  blood  came  out  of 
it  *. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  great  demand  for  relics, 
when  we  confider  the  virtues  that  were  afc-ribed  to 
them  by  the  priefts  and  friars  who  were  the  venders  of 
them  in  that  ignorant  age.  They  pretended  that  they 
had  power  to  fortify  againff  temptations,  to  increafe 
grace  and  merit,  to  fright  away  devils,  to  ffill  winds 
and  tempers,  to  fecure  from  thunder,  lightning,  blaft- 
ing,  and  all  fudden  cafualties  and  misfortunes  ;  to  flop 
all  infectious  diforders,  and  to  cure  as  many  others  as 
as  any  mountebank  ever  pretended  to  do.  Who  that 
had  money  would  choofe  to  be  without  fuch  powerful 
prefervatives  ? 

The  Fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent  appointed  re¬ 
lics  to  be  venerated,  but,  with  their  ufual  caution, 
they  did  not  determine  the  degree  of  it.  This  great 
abufe  was  effectually  removed  in  all  proteffant  churches 
at  the  reformation,  though  many  other  things  equally 
near  to  the  firft  principles  of  chriftiamty,  were  left  to 
the  fagacity  and  zeal  of  a  later  period. 

Among  the  catholics  the  refpeft  for  relics  Hill  con¬ 
tinues,  though,  with  the  general  decreafe  of  fuperfti- 
tiori,  this  muff  have  abated  in  fome  meafure.  The 
holy  land  is  ffill  a  great  mart  for  thefe  commodities, 
Hafelquiff  fays  t,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem 
chiefly  live  by  them,  making  models  of  the  holy  fepul- 
chre,  erodes,  &c.  Of  thefe  there  was  fo  large  affock  ill 
Jerufalem,  that  the  procurator  told  him  he  had  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  thoufand  piaffres  in  the  magazine  of 

*  Bafnage  Hiftoire  des  Eglifes  Reformees,  voh  i.  p.  30^. 

+  Travels,  p.  149. 
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£he  convent.  An  incredible  quantity  of  them,  he  fays, 
goes  yearly  to  the  Roman  catholic  countries  in  Europe, 
but  moft  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Many  are  bought  bv 
the  Turks,  who  come  yearly  lor  thefe  commodities. 


T  H  E 

HISTORY 

OF  THE 

Corruptions  of  Chriftianity, 


PART  v. 

The  Hi  ft  ary  of  Opinions  concerning 'the  State  of  tire 

Dead. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

J  think  that  I  have  fufficiently  proved  in  my  Difqui- 
fitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit ,  that,  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  the  (late  of  death  is  represented  as  a  State  of  ab* 
folute  infenfibility,  being  oppoled  to  life.  The  dodtrine 
,of  the  diftin&ion  between  foul  and  body,  as  two  differ¬ 
ent  fubffances,  the  one  material  and  the  other  imma¬ 
terial,  and  fo  independent  of  one  another,  that  the 
latter  may  even  die  and  perilh,  and  the  former,  inftead 
of  lofing  any  thing,  be  rather  a  gainer  by  the  cataf- 
trophe,  was  originally  a  dodtrine  of  the  oriental  phi- 
lofophy,  which  afterwards  fpread  into  the  weftern 
part  of  the  world.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
over  adopted  by  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  even  by  the  more  learned  and  philofophical  of 
fuch  as  Jofephus,  till  after  the  time  of  our 
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Saviour;  though  Philo,  and  fome  others,  wborefided 
in  Egypt,  might  have  adopted  that  tenet  in  an  earlier- 

period.  . 

Though  a  diftindion  is  made  in  the  fcriptures  be-- 

tween  the  principle,  or  feat,  of  thought  in  man,  and 
the  parts  which  are  defined  to  other  fundions  ;  and 
in  the  New  Teftament  that  principle  may  fometimes  be 
fignihed  by  the  term  foul ,  yet  there  is  no  in  fiance, 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftament,  of  this  foul  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  be  in  one  place  and  the  body  in  another. 
They  are  always  conceived  to  go  together,  lo  that  the 
perceptive  and  thinking  power  could  not,  in  fad,  be 
confidered  by  the  facred  writers  as  any  other  than  a- 
property  of  a  living  man,  and  therefore  as  what  cealed- 
of  courle  when  the  man  was  dead,  and  could  not  oe 
revived  but  with  the  revival  of  the  body. 

Accordingly,  we  have  nopromiie  of  any  reward,  or 
any  threatening  of  punifhment,  after  cleatn,  but  that 
which  is  reprefented  as  taking  place  at  the  general  re¬ 
furredion.  And  it  is  obfervable  that  this  is  never,  in 
the  fcriptures.  Galled',-  as  with  us,  the  refurredion  of 
the  body  (as  if  the  foul,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  fome 
other  place)  but  always  the  refurredion  of  the  dead , 
that  is,  of  the  man.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  inter¬ 
mediate  fate.,  in  which  the  foul  alone  exifts,  confcious 
of  any  thing,  there  is  an  abfolute  lilence  concerning  it 
in  the  fcriptures  ;  death  being  always  fpoken  of  there 
as  a  date  of  reft,«of  filence,  and  of  darknefs,  a  place 
where  the  wicked  ceafe  from  troubling ,  but  where  the 
righteous  cannot  praife  God . 

This  is  the  fum  of  the  argument  from  the  fcriptures, 
and  comes  in  aid  of  the  arguments  from  realon  and  the 
nature  of  things,  which  fliew  the  utter  incapacity  of 
any  connection  between  fubftances  fo  totally  foreign 
to  each  other,  as  the  material  and  immaterial  princi¬ 
ples  are  always  defcribed  to  be  ;  things  that  have  no 
common  property  whatever,  and  therefore  muft  be  in¬ 
capable  of  ail  mutual  adion.  I  think  I  have  fhewn 
that,  let  the  immaterial  principle  be  defined  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  it  is  poflible  to  define  it,  the  fuppofition 
of  it  explains  no  one  phenomenon  in  nature  ;  there 
being  no  more  conceivable  connedion  between  the- 
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powers  of  thought,  and  this  immaterial,  than  between 
the  lame  powers,  and  a  material  principle  ;  and  for 
any  thing  that  appears,  our  ignorance  concerning  the 
nature  or  this  principle  fhould  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that 

it  may,  juft  as  well  as  that  it  may  not,  be  compatible 
with  matter* 

^  All  that  can  be  faid,  is,  that  we  can  fee  no  relation 
between  the  principle  of  fenlation  and  thought,  and 
any  fyllem  of  matter  $  but  neither  do  we  perceive  any 
2  elation  which  matter  bears  to  gravity,  and  various 
ether  properties,  with  which  we  fee  that  it  is,  in  faCt, 
endued.  The  fame  great  Being,  therefore,  that  has 
endued  matter  with  a  variety  of  powers,  with  which 
it  feems  to  have  no  natural  connection,  may  have  en¬ 
dued  the  living  human  brain  with  this  power  of  fen- 
fation  and  thought ,  though  we  are  not  able  to  perceive 
how  this  power  Ihould  refult  from  matter  fo  modified. 
And  fmce,  judging  by  experience,  thefe  powers  always 
do  accompany  a  certain  {fate  of  the  brain,  and  are 
never  found  except  accompanying  that  ftate  5  there  is 
juft  the  fame  reafon,  why  we  fhould  fay  that  they  ne- 
ceflarily  inhere  in,  and  belong  to  the  brain  in  that  ftate, 
as  that  electricity  is  the  neceffary  property  of  glafs, 
and  magnetifm  of  the  load  ftone.  It  is  conjlant  con - 
comitancy ,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  is  the  foundation  of 
our  conclulions  in  both  cafes  alike. 

There  is  not,  in  faCt,  any  one  phenomenon  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  of  the  foul  being  a  feparate  fubftance 
from  the  body.  During  life  and  health,  the  fentient 
powers  always  accompany  the  body,  and  in  a  tempora¬ 
ry  ce/fation  of  thought,  as  in  a  fwoon,  apparent  drown¬ 
ing,  &c.  there  never  was  an  inftance,  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  the  foul  had  been  in  another  place,  and 
came  back  again  when  the  body  was  revived.  I11  all 
thefe  cafes,  the  powers  of  fenfation  and  thought  are,  to 
all  appearance,  as  much  fufpended,  as  thofe  of  breath¬ 
ing.  and  moving ;  and  we  might  juft  as  well  inquire 
where  the  latter  had  been  in  the  interval  of  apparent 
death,  as  where  the  former  had  been  at  the  fame  time. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  imperfect  mental  procefs  going- 
on  during  fleep  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  imperfedtion  of  the  fleep  ;  for  when  it  is  perfectly 
found,  and  the  brain  probably  completely  at  reft. 
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there  is  no  more  fenfation  or  thought  than  during 
a  fwoon  or  apparent  drowning.  Or,  it  there  had  been 
fhfficient  evidence  of  uninterrupted  thought  during  the 
founded  deep,  dill  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  depend'upon 
the  powers  of  life ,  which  were  dill  in  the  body,  and 
might  keep  up  fome  motion  in  the  brain. 

The  only  proof  of  the  power  of  thought  not  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  body,  in  this  cale,  would  be  the  foul 
being  afterwards  confcious  to  itfelf,  that  it  had  been  ill 
one  place,  while  the  body  had  been  in  .  another* 
Whereas  in  dreams  we  never  have  any  idea  but 
that  of  our  whole  felves  having  been  in  fome  dif¬ 
ferent  place,  and  in  lome  very  different  date,  from  that 
in  which  we  really  are.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  more  reafon  to  think  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  thought  belongs  to  a  fubdance  didinft  from  the 
body,  than  that  the  principle  of  breathing  and  of  mov¬ 
ing  "belongs  to  another  didindt  fubdance,  or  than  that 
the  principle  of  found  in  a  bell  belongs  to  a  lubdance 
didin  a  from  the  bell  itfelf,  and  that  it  is  not  a  power 
or  property ,  depending  upon  the  date  into  which  the 

parts  of  it  are  occafionaMy  put. 

How  men  came  to  imagine  that  the  cafe  was  other- 
wife,  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  any  more  than  how  they  came 
to  imagine  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  were  animat¬ 
ed,  and  the  proper  objects  of  adoration.  But  when 
once,  in  conlecjuence  of  any  train  of  thinking,  they 
could  fuppofe  that  the  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  of  the  other  inanimate  parts  of  nature,  were  owing 
to  invisible  powers  refiding  in  them,  or  to  ioraething 
that  was  not  the  objeff  of  their  external  fen  ties,  they 
might  eafily  imagine  man  to  have  a  principle  of  a 
fimilar  kind  ;  and  then  it  was  eafy  enough  to  advance 
one  dep  farther,  and  to  fuppofe  that  this  invif'ible 
principle,  was  a  thing  independent  of  the  body,  and 
might  fubfid  when  that  was  laid  in  the  grave. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  men  got  quite 
clear  of  the  idea  of  the  neceffary  connection  between 
the  corporeal  and  the  fpirltual  part  of  man.  For  it 
was  long  imagined  that  this  invifible  part  of  man  ac¬ 
companied  the  body  in  the  place  of  its  interment,  whence 
came  th&idea  of  the  defcent  of  the  foul,  lhade,  or  ghod, 
into  fome  fubterraneous  place  ;  though  afterwards,  by 

*  3' 
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attending  to  the  fubjeft,  and  refining  upon  it,  philofo- 
phers  began  to  think  that  this  invifible  part  of  man, 
having  nothing  grofs  or  heavy  in  its  compofition,  might 
ajcend  rather  than  defcend ,  and  fo  hover  in  fome  higher 
region  of  the  atmofphere.  And  chriflians,  having  an 
idea  ot  a  local  heaven,  fomewhere  above  the  clouds 
and  of  God  and  Chrift,  refiding  there,  they  came  in 
time  to  think  that  the  fouls  of  good  men,  and  efpecially 
ot  martyrs,  might  be  taken  up  thither,  or  into  fome 

place  adjoining  to  it,  and  where  they  might  remain  till 
the  refurredlion. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Opinions  concerning  the  Dead  till  the  Time  of 

Aujlin . 

In  the  fecond  and  third  centuries,  thofe  who  believed 
that  there  was  a  loul  diflinct  from  the  body  fuppofed 
that  after  death  it  went  to  fome  place  under  ground  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  fcriptures,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  chriflians  at  the 
tirfl ;  and  how  long  they  kept  to  the  genuine  dodtrine 
of  revelation,  and  the  didlates  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe,  in  this  refpect,  cannot  be  determined.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  there  were  fome  chriflians  who 
did  fo,  and  that  in  Arabia  this  doctrine  was  held  by 

fome  fo  late  as  the  third  century.  For  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  they  maintained  that  the  foul  perilhes  with  the 
body,  but  that  it  will  be  railed  to  life  again,  by  the 
power  of  God,  at  the  refurredtion.  It  is  faid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  induced  to  abandon  this  opiniou 
by  the  arguments  and  influence  of  Origen  *. 

It  was  in  Arabia  alfo,  that  we  find  the  opinion  of' 
Chrifl  having  no  proper  divinity  of  his  own  but  only 
that  of  the  Father  refiding  in  him,  and  that  he  had  no 
exiftence  at  all  before  his  appearance  in  this  world* 

*  JEufcbii  Hift.  lib»  vi.  cap;  xxxvii,  vol,  i.  p.  239, 
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This  opinion  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  confuted  by 
Origen  *.  Dupin  fays,  that  Tatian  alfo  held  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Arabians  with  refpedt  to  the  foul  f. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  farther  ac¬ 
counts  concerning  thefe  chriflians.  Ecclefiaflical  hiflo- 
rians  call  them  philofoph ers  ;  but  the  fyftem  which  they 
held  was  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  any 
other  philofophy  in  thofe  times.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
fuppofed  that  this  opinion  was  peculiar  to  thefe  people. 
The  Jewifh  chriflians,  at  leaft,  muft  have  retained  it, 
and  probably  as  long  as  they  continued  to  fubfift.  But 
we  have  no  difti net  account  of  their  opinions  or  of  any 
thing  relating  to  them.  They  were  not  writers 
themfelves,  and  thofe  that  were  had  little  intercourfe 
with  them,  or  value  for  them. 

Whenever  the  Jews  received  the  opinion  of  the  fe- 
parate  exiftence  of  the  foul,  it  was  in  the  imperfeft 
flate  above-mentioned.  For  they  held  that  there  was 
a  place  below  the  earth,  which  they  called  paradifet 
where  the  fouls  of  good  men  remained  ;  and  they  dif- 
tinguifhed  this  from  the  upper  paradife ,  where  they 
were  to  be  after  the  refurredtion.  The  chriflians  bor¬ 
rowed  their  opinion  from  the  Jews,  and  fuppofed  that 
Hades ,  or  the  place  of  fouls,  was  divided  into  two 
manfions,  in  one  of  which  the  wicked  were  in  grief 
and  torment,  and  in  the  other  the  godly  were  in  joy 
and  happinefs,  both  of  them  expecting  the  general  re* 
furre&ion 

Into  this  general  recepticle  of  fouls,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  Chrift  defeended, 
to  preach  5  they  fuppofing  thefe  to  be  the  Jpirits  in 
prifon  mentioned  by  the  apoflle  Peter,  1  Pet.  iii.  19. 
And  as  it  is  faid  in  the  gofpel  that  he  came  not  to  call 
ihe  righteous,  but  firmer  s  to  repentance,  fome  of  them 
fuppofed  either  that  he  did  not  give  much  attention  to 
the  good,  or  that  they  did  not  attend  to  him  ;  for  they 
fay  that,  whereas  he  brought  away  many  of  the  wick¬ 
ed,  he  left  thofe  of  the  good  where  they  were.  But 
perhaps  the  original  tradition  was,  that  in  confequence 
of  converting  them,  he  removed  them  from  the  place 

*Ibid.  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  297.  +  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  vol,  i. p.  3 

%  Hiftory  of  the  Apoftle*  Creed,  p*  1 98,  dec. 
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where,  the  wicked  were  confined,  to  this  fubterraneotiS 
paradile,  where  the  fouls  of  the  righteous  remain,  in 
joyful  expectation  of  a  happy  refurredtion.  Others, 
however,  thought  that  our  Saviour  preached  fo  effec¬ 
tually,  as  to  empty  the  whole  of  this  limbus  pat  rum 
(for  fo  alfo  they  called  theprecindts  within  which  thefe 
ancient  patriarchs  were  confined)  and  carried  all  the 
fouls  with  him  into  heaven  *.  But  this  mu  ft  have 
been  a  late  opinion,  becaufe  it  was  not  fuppofed  in  the 
time  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  fouls  of  good  men  in 
general  would  be  withChrift,  and  enjoy  what  was  then 
called  the  beatific  tvijion  of  God,  till  the  refurredtion. 

This  opinion  is  clearly  ftated  by  Novatian,  for  he 
fays,  44  Nor  are  the  regions  below  the  earth  void  of 
4  4  powers  (potefiatibus )  regularly  difpofed  and  ar« 
44  ranged  ;  for  there  is  a  place  whither  the  fouls  of  the 
44  righteous  and  of  the  wicked  are  led,  expedting 
44  the  fentenceof  a  future  judgment  f.,>  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  uniform  opinion  of  chriftian  writers  for 
many  centuries  after  this  time. 

The  article  concerning  the  defcent  of  Chrifl  into 
hell ,  in  what  we  call  the  apofiles  creed,  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  before  Ruflinus,  who  found  it  in  his 
own  church  at  Aquileia  5  but  it  was  not  then  known 
at  Rome,  or  in  the  Eaft.  At  firft  alfo,  the  exprellion 
was  (Kctiotxfuvicc)  but  in  the  creed  of  Athanafins,  made 
in  the  fixth  or  feventh  century,  it  was  changed  into 
Hades.  But  even  then,  it  feems  to  have  been  put  for 
burial,  there  being  no  other  word  expreffing  the  burial 
of  Chrift  in  that  creed  But  in  the  declenfion  of  the 
Greek,  and  chiefly  in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  term 
hades ,  or  hell ,  began  to  be  applied  to  the  manfion  of 
wicked  fouls  ;  fome  of  the  Fathers  imagining  hades  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  others  under  the  earth, 
and  fome  being  uncertain  about  its  filiation. 

The  high  opinion  that  foon  began  to  be  entertained 
of  the  hero i fm  and  merits  of  the  martyrs,  led  chriftians 
to  fuppofe  that  a  preference  would  be  given  to  their 
fouls  after  death.  For  while  the  fouls  of  ordinary 
chriftians  were  to  wait  their  doom  in  fome  intermedia 

*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  7 1 .  +  De  Trinitate,  cap.  i.  p:  |> 

\  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  69. 
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ate  ftate,  or  to  pafs  to  their  final  bills  through  a  pur¬ 
gation  of  fire,  it  came  to  be  the  general  belief  that 
martyrs  were  admitted  to  the  immediate  prefence  of 
God,  and  of  Chrift,  the  fire  of  martyrdom  having 
purged  away  all  their  fins  at  once.  ^ 

It  was  the  opinion  of  mod  of  the  early  Fathers 
that  the  world  was  to  be  deflroyed  by  fire,  and  alfo 
that  all  men  were  to  pafs  through  this  fire,  that  the 
good  would  be  purified  by  it,  and  the  wicked  confumed. 
The  former  part  of  this  doftrine  they  might  learn  from 
the  apoflle  Peter  $  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
whence  they  derived  the  latter  part  of  it.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  had  no  proper  idea  of  the  eternity 
of  hell  torments.  And  it  was  the  opinion  of  Origen, 
and  after  him  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  probably 
of  others  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  wicked,  after  being 
thus  pun i flied  according  to  their  delerts,  would  come 
out  purified,  and  obtain  mercy  *•  Ambrofe  thought 
that  the  wicked  would  remain  in  this  fire,  which  was 
to  confume  the  world,  but  how  long  does  not  appear  f. 
Hilary  maintained,  that  after  the  day  of  judgment  all 
muft  pafs  through  the  fire,  even  the  virgin  Mary  her - 
felf,  in  order  to  purify  them  from  their  fins.  This 
opinion' was  the  firft  idea  of  a  doctrine  of  Purgatory , 
which  was  fo  great  a  fource  of  gain  to  tne  monks  and 
priefls  in  after-ages. 

Auflin  fpeaks  very  doubtfully  with  refpeft  to  the 
dead.  He  fometimes  feems  very  pofitive  for  twoflates 
only  but  as  he  averted  the  iafl  probatory  fire,  fo  he 
feems  to  have  thought  that  good  fouls  might  fuffer 
from  grief  in  their  fequeftered  flate  before  the  laft  day, 
on  account  of  fome  of  their  pad  fins,  and  that  they 
might  rife  to  their  proper  confummation  by  degrees. 
See  his  fentiments  on  this  fubject  pretty  much  at  large 
in  his  firft  quejlion  to  Dulcidius  where  he  inclines  to 
think  that  they  who  have  faith  in  Chrift,  but  love  the 
world  too  much,  will  befaved  but  foas  by  fire  ;  where¬ 
as  they  who,  though  they  profefs  faith  in  Chrift,  yet 
neglect  good  works,  will  fuffer  eternally.  In  his 
treatife  De  Civitate  Dei  §,  he  does  not  feem  difpofed 

*  Sueur  A.  D.  389.  +Ib.  A.  D.  397.  f  Opera,  vol.  iv,  p.  6  & 
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to  controvert  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  fay  that  all 

would  be  faved  at  laft,  through  the  interceflion  of  the 
laints. 

The  Gnoftics  are  faid  to  have  maintained  that  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  would  be  annihilated  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  which  was  probably  the  fame  thing 
tnat  was  meant  by  thofe  who  faid  that  they  would  bs 
con  fumed  in  the  fire  that  was  to  deftroy  the  world. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Opinions  concerning  the  State  of  the  Deaf  frora 
the  Time  of  Auftin  till  the  Reformation . 

I  N  the  laft  period  we  have  feen  fomething  like  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory ,  but  it  ilffio  exceedingly  unlike 
the  prefent  dodtrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  on  that 
fubjedt,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  it  could  ever 
ferve  as  a  foundation  for  it.  The  ancient  Fathers  on¬ 
ly  thought  that  when  this  world  would  be  deftroyed  by 
fire,  that  fire  would  purify  the  good,  and  deftroy  the 
wicked.  Whereas,  this  purgatory  is  fomething  that  is 
fuppoied  to  take  place  immediately  after  death,  to  af¬ 
fect  the  foul  only,  and  to  terminate  fooner  or  later, 
according  to  circumitances,  efpecialiy  the  pains  that 
are  taken  in  favour  of  the  dead,  by  the  mafies  and 
other  good  offices  of  the  living,  as  well  as  bv  their  own 
benefadtions  and  bequefts  for  religious  ufes  before  their 
death. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  looks  as  if  this  doctrine 
of  purgatory  had  been  built  upon  fome  other  ground  $ 
and  nothing  is  io  likely  to  furniih  a  ground  work  for 
it,  as  the  notions  of  the  heathens  concerning  theftate 
of  fouls  in  the  regions  below,  which  were  always  fup- 
pofed  capable  of  being  brought  back  again,  Aifo  the 
popular  opinions  of  the  northern  nations  concerning 
the  ftate  of  fouls  after  death  were,  in  many  eafes,  find- 
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Xar  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks  andRomans;  and  fuch  opi¬ 
nions  as  thefe  would  not  eafily  quit  their  hold  of  the 
common  people  on  their  converfion  to  chridianity ; 
and  being  held  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers 
above-mentioned,  the  prefent  dodrine  of.  purgatory 
might,  in  time,  be  the  produce  of  both. 

It  is  generally  faid  that  the  foundation  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  do&rine  was  laid  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
lived  in  the  fixth  century,  about  160  years  after  Auf- 
tin.  But  his  opinions  on  the  fubjed  were  very  little 
different  from  thofe  of  Audin  himfelf,  and  of  others 
before  him,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in 
the  former  period.  Gregory,  however,  did  fuppofe 
that  there  was  a  purgatory  to  expiate  the  flight  offen¬ 
ces  of  which  very  good  men  might  be  guilty  5  but  he 
does  not  fay  that  this  punilkment  would  always  be  by 
means  of  fire,  nor  did  he  fuppofe  this  expiation  to  be 
made  in  the  fame  place,  but  fometimes  in  the  air,  and 
fometimes  in  finks,  &c.  or  places  full  of  filth  and  naf- 
tinefs.  He  alfo  fpeaks  of  fome  good  men  whofe  fouls 
went  immediately  to  heaven.  But  in  one  way  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  greatly  promote  the  dodrine,  viz.  by  the 
many  idle  dories  which  he  propagated  about  wrhat  hap¬ 
pened  to  particular  fouls  after  they  had  left  their  bo¬ 
dies,  as  concerning  the  foul  of  king  Theodoric,  which 
wasjhoiled  in  the  pot  of  Vulcan  *. 

Narrow,  however,  as  thefe  foundations  were,  the 
monks  were  very  indudrious  in  building  upon  them  ,* 
finding  it  the  mod  profitable  bufmefs  they  were  ever 
engaged  in  ;  and  about  the  tenth  century  the  prefent 
fydem  fee  ms  to  have  been  pretty  well  completed.  For 
then  not  even  the  bed  of  men  were  fuppoled  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  fire  of  purgatory  5  and  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  reprefented  as  not  lefs  fevere  than  that  of  hell 
itfelf.  But  then  fouls  might  always  be  delivered  from 
it  by  the  prayers  and  maffes  of  the  living,  which 
prayers  and  maffes  might  always  be  had  upon  cer¬ 
tain  pecuniary  confiderations ;  and  the  fables  and 
jiditious  miracles  that  were  propagated  to  fecure  the 

■*  Sueur,  A.  D.  59  f. 
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belief  of  this  new  kind  of  future  ftate,  were  innume-' 
rable. 

Thomas  Aquinas  fays  that  the  place  of  purgatory  is 
near  to  that  in  which  the  damned  are  punched,  that 
the  pains  of  purgatory  exceed  all  the  pains  of  this  life, 
that  fouls  are  not  punifhed  by  daemons  but  by  divine 
juftice  only,  though  angels  or  daemons  might  conduct 
them  to  the  place.  By  the  pains  of  purgatory,  he  fays, 
venial  fins  are  expiated  even  quoad  culpam ,  or  from  the 
guilt  of  them,  and  that  fome  are  delivered  fooner  than 
others.  # 

The  prefent  do&rine  of  the  church  of  Rome  on  the 
fubjea  of  purgatory  is,  that  every  man  is  liable  both 
to  temporal  and  eternal  puniihment  for  his  fins  ;  that 
God,  on  account  of  the  death  and  interceffion  of  ChrHt, 
does  indeed  pardon  fill  as  to  its  eternal  puniihment $ 
but  that  the  fniner  is  {fill  liable  to  temporal  punifh- 
Tnent,  which  he  muff  expiate  by  adts  oi  penance  and 
forrow  in  this  world,  together  with  fuch  other  fuffier- 
ings  as  God  fliall  think  fit  to  lay  upon  him  +.  But  if 
he  does  not  expiate  thefe  in  his  life,  there  is  a  ftate  of 
fufferings  and  mifery  in  the  next  world,  where  the  foul 
Is  to  bear  the  temporal  puniihment  of  its  fin,  which 
may  continue  longer  or  Ihorter  till  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  j  and  to  the  Ihorteningof  this  puniihment,  pray¬ 
ers  and  works  of  fupererogation  here  on  earth,  or  the 
interceffions  of  the  faints  in  heaven,  but  above  all 
things,  thefacrifice  of  themafs,  are  of  great  efficacy. 
This  is  the  do&rine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  affiert- 
ed  in  the  councils  of  Florence,-  and  of  Trent  $. 

Before  this  time,  the  opinions  concerning  purgatory 
were  exceedingly  various,  with  refpect  to  the  place  of 
purgatory,  the  nature  of  the  pains  of  it,  and  indeed 
every  thing  belonging  of  it.  Eckius  maintained  that 
it  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  lea.  Others  would  have  it 
to  be  in  mount  Etna,  Vefuvius,  or  fome  other  burn¬ 
ing  mountain.  Sir  Thomas  Moore  fays,  that  the  pu- 
. nilhment  will  be  only  by  fire,  but  Fiflier  his  fellow 

*  Suttima,  vol,  iii.  p*  44^>  ^c* 

+  Petrarch  fays,  I  pray  God  every  day  to  make  my  purgatory 
in  this  world.  Memoircs  pour  la  vie  de  Petrarch,  vol,  in,  p.  277. 

\  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  269. 
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Cofferer,  by  fire  and  by  water.  Lorichius  fays  neither  by 
•fire  nor  water,  but  by  the  violent  convulfions  of  hope 
and  fear.  Fifher  maintained  that  the  executioners 
would  be  the  holy  angels,  but  Sir  Thomas  Moore 
thought  they  would  be  the  devils.  Some  again  thought 
that  only  venial  fins  are  expiated  in  purgatory,  but 
others  that  mortal  fins  are  expiated  there  likewife. 
Dennis  the  Carthufian,  thought  that  the  pains  of  pur¬ 
gatory  would  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but 
Dominicus  a  Soto  limited  it  to  ten  years,  and  others 
made  the  time  to  depend  on  the  number  of  maffes,  &•. 
that  fhould  bo  faid  on  their  behalf,  or  on  the  will  of 
the  pope0  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  has  been  feen  above, 
makes  the  pains  of  purgatory  to  be  as  violent  as  thofe 
of  hell  ;  whereas,  the  Rhemifbs  fay  that  fouls  are  not 
in  a  bad  condition  there,  and  Durandus,  holding  a  mid¬ 
dle  opinion  gives  them  fome  intermiflion  from  their 
pains  on  fundays  and  holidays.  Bede  tells  a  long  flory 
of  a  Northumberland  man,  who  after  he  died  return¬ 
ed  to  life  again,  and  faid  that  he  had  palled  through 
the  middle  of  a  long  and  large  valley,  which  had  two 
lakes  in  it,  in  one  of  which  fouls  were  tormented  with 
heat,  and  in  the  other  with  cold  ;  and  that  when  a  foul 
had  been  fo  long  in  the  hot  lake  that  it  could  endure 
no  longer,  it  would  leap  into  the  cold  one  j  and  when 
that  became  intolerable,  it  would  leap  backagain.  This 
uncertainty  was  10  great,  that  the  whole  doctrine  muff 
have  been  dilcredited,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  profits 
which  the  popes,  the  priefts,  and  the  friars,  made  of  it*. 

The  living  being,  by  means  of  this  doftrine  of  pur¬ 
gatory,  deeply  intereibed  in  the  fate  of  the  dead,  and 
having  them  very  much  at  their  mercy,  the  miftaken 
companion  and  piety  of  many  perfons,  could  not  fail  to 
be  excited  in  their  favour.  Before  the  tenth  century, 
it  had  been  cuitomary  in  many  places,  to  put  up  pray- 
ors  on  certain  days  for  the  fouls  that  were  confined  in 
purgatory,  but  thefe  were  made  by  each  religious  foci- 
€ty  for  its  own  members  and  friends  ;  but  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  a  feftival  was  inflituted  by  Odilo  bifhopof  Clugnv, 
111  reiT*ethbrance  of  all  departed  fouls ,  and  it  was  added 

*  Stavely’s  Romifh  Horfdeacb,  p.  205. 
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to  the  Latin  calendar  towards  the  oonclufion  of  the 
century  *. 

I  he  Greeks,  though  in  moft  refpe&s  they  had  fuper- 
flitions  fnnilar  to  thofe  of  the  Latins,  yet  they  never 
adopted  their  notions  concerning  purgatory.  At  the 
time  that  this  opinion  was  formed  in  the  Weft,  the  two 
churches  had  very  little  intercourfe  with  each  other  ; 
and  befides,  the  Greeks  were  fo  alienated  from  the 
Latins,  that  the  reception  of  it  by  the  latter  would 
have  rendered  the  former  more  averfe  to  it. 

According  to  the  do&rine  of  purgatory,  the  moment 
that  any  foul  is  leleaied  fiom  that  place,  it  is  admitted 
into  heaven,  to  the  prefence  of  God  and  of  Chrift,  and 
made  as  happy  as  it  can  be  in  an  unembodied  ftate, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  early  Fathers* 
viz.  that  all  fouls  continued  in  hades ,  until  the  refur- 
redlion,  or  at  moft  that £11  exception  was  made  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  martyrs.  However  this  do&rine  of  pur¬ 
gatory,  and  the  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers, 
and  of  maftes,  to  procure  complete  happinefs  for  thofe 
who  were  expofed  to  it  at  length  obliterated  the  anci¬ 
ent  dodlrine,  as  appeared  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  fomething dike  it  by  pope  John  XXII. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  life,  this  pope  incurred 
the  difapprobation  of  the  whole  catholic  church,  by 
averting  in  fome  public  difeourfes,  that  the  fouls  of  the 
faithful  in  their  intermediate  ftate,  were  permitted  to 
behold  Chrift  as  a  man,  but  not  as  God.  This  doc¬ 
trine  particularly  offended  Philip  VI.  king  of  France, 
who  caufed  it  to  be  examined  and  condemned  by  the 
diyines  of  Paris  in  1333.  The  pope  being  alarmed  at 
this  opgofftion,  foftened  his  opinion  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  by  faying  that  the  unemiodied  fouls  of  the  righ¬ 
teous  behold  the  divine  effence  as  far  as  their  feparate. 
ftate  and  condition  will  admit  ;  and  for  fear  of  any  ill 
conferences  from  dying  under  the  imputation  of  here? 
fv,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death  bed,  he  fubmitted  his 
opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  church.  His  fuccelTor 
Benedict  XII.  after  much  controverfy,  eftablifhed  the 
prefeut  doftrine,  viz.  that  the  fouls  of  the  Hefted,  dur- 
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fog  their  immmediate  {late,  do  fully  and  perfectly  con¬ 
template  the  divine  nature  *. 

It  may  juft  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  at  the  dole  o 
this  period,  that  the  doarine  of  the  refurreftion  of  the 
fame  body,  was  queftioned  by  Conon  bifli op  of  Tarfus^ 
in  the  fixth  century  5  who,  in  oppofition  ^  to  1  lnl- 
oponus  a  philofopher  of  Alexandria  (who  bad  afferted 
that  both  the  form  and  the  matter  of  the  body  would 
be  reftored  at  the  refurreftion)  maintained  that  the 
form  would  remain,  but  that  the  matter  would  be 

changed  f. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Revival  of  the  genuine  Dottrine  of  Revelation  con¬ 
cerning  the  State  of  the  Dead * 


So  general  was  the  belief  of  a  purgatory  in  this  wef. 
tern^art  of  the  world,  that  WicklifFe  could  net  en¬ 
tirely  lhake  it  off.  But  though  he  believed  in  a  purga¬ 
tory,  he  faw  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  God  had 
entrufted  any  man  with  power  to  relieve  Tinners  front1 
fuch  a  ftate  ;  though  whether  the  fouls  of  the  dead 
might  not  be  profited  by  the  prayers  of  the  living,  he 

feems  to  have  been  in  doubt 

The  ancient  Waldenfes,  however,  who  feparated 
from  the  church  of  Rome  before  the  doarine  of  purga¬ 
tory  had  got  eftabli  filed,  never  admitted  it;  and  pre- 
fently  after  the  reformation  by  Luther,  we  find  it  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  who  left  the  church  of  Rome  without  ex¬ 
ception,  fo  that  this  doarine  is  now  peculiar  to  that 

church. 

The  doarine  of  a  foul ,  however,  and  of  its  exiitence 
in  a  feparate  confcious  ftate,  from  the  time  of  death 
to  that  of  the  refurreaion,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  doftrine  of  purgatory,  and  of  many  other  abufes 

Molheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  158.  b  Molheim,  vol,  i,  p«  473 v 
J  Gilpin’s  Life  of  him,  p.  70. 
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of  popery,  was  Hill  retained  by  moft  B„t 

2 Ltr  Ur the  “ 

whid.l'ew!1  that*  f°  bel'eveJ  ‘hefleep^ofthe'fou!' ?, 
maintained  it.  Luther° 

re1- 

itv  of  Calvin  ^  had  **  not  been  for  the  author~ 

s  -p'-« * 

cd^ncTth^reF0"5  in.thiacountry  have,  in  every  peri- 
«f  t  l  r  ln  ref°rma  i°n,  appeared  in  favour  of  thefleep 

foiled  ’  Of  late  ThT  na-d  "  C°f deraWe  m,mb^  <>f 

fen7e>celt’t  ^  -^ings'fth"^^ 

%«sa  i  ssx 

S*Sl  ‘ilr,b',M ;«f  ‘  fcf““  w  i-E 

tl.e  hn  u  -.  H  rT°fed  t0  exilt  independently  of 

with  it 7bu  Zm  Sfly  im3g!ned  t0  “eeP  along 

r  .  *  r  '  V1^  thought  to  enjoy  more  or  kfs  of  a 

•-confcioufnefs  of  its  exiftence.  01  a 

But  when,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  rp,f„n  , 

well  as  the  teftimony  of  fcripture  rightly  underltood 

we  fliall  acqmefce  in  the  opinion  that  man  is  an  h  ’ 

gene  oils  being,  and  that  the  powers  of  fenfationami 

thought  belong  to  the  brain,  as  muchasgravity  andmae- 
net*fm  belong  to  other  arrangements  of  matter  the 

<W?  *fabf1C  °r  flJPerft:tionp whicb  had  been  built  upon  the 
dotlnne  of  a  foul  and  of  its  feparate  confcious  ftate  muft 

lull  at  once.  And  tins  perfuafion  will  give  a  value  to  the- 

gofpel  which  it  could  not  have  before, asit  will  befound 

o  fupply  the  only  fatisfaftory  evidence  of  a  future  life. 

For  though  a  future  Hate  of  retribution  might  appear  fuf* 

iciently  confonant  to  lome  appearances  in  nature,  yet 

when  the  means  of  it,  or  the  only  method  by  which  it  could 

be  brought  about  (viz  that  of  the  refurreflion  of  the 

-  Vo1,  Iv*  P»  i63  •  +  Syntagma,  p.  i©, 
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very  body  that  had  pu trifled  in  the  grave,  or  had  been 
reduced  to  allies)  were  fo  little  vifible  (fince,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  men  die  exactly  like  plants  and  brute  animals, 
and  no  analogy  drawn  from  them ,  can  lead  us  to  expect 
a  revival)  we  mult  eagerly  embrace  that  gofpel,  in 
which  alone  this  important  truth  is  clearly  brought  to 
light.  It  is  in  the  gofpel  alone  that  we  have  an  exprefs 
aflurance  of  a  future  life,  by  a  perfon  fully  authorized 
to  give  it,  exemplified  alio  in  his  own  perfon  ;  he  hav¬ 
ing  been  a&ually  put  to  deathr  and  railed  to  life  again, 
for  the  purpofe  of  giving  11s  that  affurance. 

To  give  this  value  to  revelation,  by  proving  the 
proper  and  complete  mortality  of  man ,  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  reafon  and  fcripture,  is  the  object  of  my  Dif- 
quifitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit ,  to  which,  and 
alfo  to  what  I  have  added  in  fnpport  of  it,  in  my  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  fubjedt  with  Dr,  Price,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  my  readers. 


1 


JEND  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME* 


' 

-  -  •  . 


j Ecclejlajlical  Hifloty, 

Dr.  Priestley  having  continued  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Chrijlian  Church  from  the  fall  of 
the  Weftern  Roman  empire  (to  which  period 
3ie  had  brought  it  before,  in  two  volumes 
8vo,)  to  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  is  de- 
firous  of  publifhing  it,  but  is  apprehenfive 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  fale 
will  not  indemnify  him  for  the  neceftary  ex¬ 
pence  of  printing  it.  He  is  very  willing  to 
give  his  labour  to  a  work  which  he  hopes  will 
be  an  ufeful  one,  and  promote  the  caufe  of 
rational  religion,  but  as  he  cannot  with  pru¬ 
dence  undertake  to  print  it  without  fome 
afiiftance,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  afking 
a  fubfcription  from  thofe  who  wifh  well  to 
the  fame  caufe,  and  think  him  capable  of 
promoting  it. 

It  is  computed  that  the  work  will  be  com¬ 
prized  in  four  volumes  of  about  the  fame  fize 
with  thofe  that  are  already  pubiifhed  \  but  as 
it  will,  be  expedient  to  reprint  the  former 
volumes,  he  muft  requeft  a  fubfcription  for 
fix  volumes  8vo.  at  the  price  of  ten  dollars  in 
boards,  two  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  fub¬ 
fcription,  and  the  reft  when  the  work  fhall  be 
completed,  which  it  is  expe&ed  will  be 
fome  time  the  next  winter. 

It  Dr.  Prieftley  fhould  have  leifure  for  it, 
he  will  continue  the  hiftory  to  the  prefent 
time*  In  this  he  has  already  made  fome  pro- 
grefs,  but  he  cannot  fay  when  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted.  He  conjectures  that  it  will  make  two 
volumes  more,  fo  that  the  whole  work  will  be 
comprized  in  eight  volumes  8vo. 


Subscriptions  will  be  taken  and  receipts  given,  by  T.  Lob  fin,  No. 
41,  South  Second  Street,  and  other  Bnokfellers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  T.  Allen  and  Alexr.  Somerville ,  New-York  ;  David  Weft, 
Bo  (Ion  ;  Ijaac  Beers ,  New-Haven  ;  George  Hill ,  Baltimore,  and 
Arch.  Currie }  Richmond.- - 22d  February,  1797. 


